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ABSTRACT 


This  report  is  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  presents  an 
Executive  Summary  of  each  of  four  Committee  reports  and  the  full  listing 
of  their  recommendations.  The  second  volume  contains  each  of  the  Committee 
reports  in  full.  This  is  a policy  report.  The  emphasis  is  on  possible 
long-range  objectives  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  resulting  discussions 
could  provide  a policy  framework  for  more  specific  implementing  actions. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  Board  recommends  the  following  long- 
range  policy  directions  for  the  Commonwealth: 

- to  achieve  full  and  productive  employment; 

- to  revitalize  our  older  cities  and  their  core  areas; 

- to  insure  that  our  rural  areas  remain  desirable  places 
to  live  and  work; 

- to  rehabilitate  and  provide  an  adequate  transportation 
system  within  the  State; 

- to  use  wisely  our  natural  resources  and  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  well-being  through  appropriate  environ- 
mental programs. 

- to  reaffirm  the  value  of  education  to  both  the  individual 
and  society  and  to  strengthen  the  concept  of  education  as 
a lifelong  process. 

An  evaluation  of  the  impacts  of  a single  measure,  program,  or  policy 
on  a specific  subject  area  is  difficult;  to  evaluate  the  consequences  on 
more  than  one  issue  area  is  extremely  complex  --  but  vital  because  of 
the  limitedness  of  our  resource  base. 
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The  Board  suggests  the  use  of  an  evaluation  process  through  which 
every  major  recommendation  developed  by  each  of  the  committees  would  be 
placed  within  appropriate  categories  according  to  their  urgency,  and 
assessed  as  to  their  importance  regarding  their  quality  to  meet  the 
long-range  policy  goals  outlined  above. 
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PREFACE 


What  The  Report  Is 

This  report,  Pennsylvania's  Future:  Issues  and  Choices,  presents  a 
preliminary  expression  about  directions  in  which  the  Commonwealth  might 
move  in  dealing  with  a variety  of  considerations  concerning  its  future. 

It  is  a report  which  reflects  at  least  two  of  the  several  provisions 
specified  in  the  statement  dealing  with  the  reactivation  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  and  approved  at  its  meeting  May  5,  1977: 

"4.  The  principal  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  SPB 
shall  be  to  articulate  the  long-range  economic, 
social  and  physical  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
Commonwealth  (1978-2000) . In  carrying  out  this 
responsibility,  the  Board  shall  overview  the  plans 
and  goals  of  various  major  Commonwealth  departments 
and  agencies  and  shall  make  recommendations,  where 
appropriate,  to  facilitate  inter-linking  such  plans 
and  objectives  into  a compatible  whole 

7.  The  State  Planning  Board  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Governor,  within  18  months,  preliminary 
recommendations  of  long-range  objectives  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Commonwealth  and  an  assessment  of 
the  degree  to  which  plans  and  programs  of  major 
departments  appear  to  be  consistent  therewith."* 

It  is  a report  which  compiles  a body  of  views  and  judgements,  how- 
ever preliminary,  on  matters  of  some  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  presents  a range  of  considered  thought 
and  direction  drawn  from  deliberations  and  discussions  which  took  place 
over  a number  of  months  and  involved  dozens  of  people  whose  interests 
and  responsibilities  were  pertinent  to  the  task.** 


*See  Appendix  A,  excerpt  from  minutes  of  May  5,  1977  meeting  of  SPB. 

**See  Appendix  B,  list  of  Board  meetings.  Committee  meetings,  and  pre- 
sentations made. 
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It  is  a report  which  may  provide  a reference  point  for  actions  to  be 
taken  concerning  pressing  problems  in  the  Commonwealth  including  the  need 
to  stimulate  and  increase  productivity,  revitalize  our  cities,  reaffirm 
the  value  of  education,  and  the  need  for  sound  resource  management  and 
environmental  protection. 

It  is  a report  which  provides  an  agenda  of  recommendations  for  dis- 
cussion and  assessment  as  the  issues  and  choices  for  Pennsylvania's  future 
are  addressed. 

Preparation 

The  reactivation  of  the  State  Planning  Board  in  May  of  1977  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  array  of  circumstances.  A State  Land  Policy  effort  extending 
over  a period  of  several  years  was  reaching  the  point  of  final  formulation 
and  required  a way  through  which  wide-ranging  and,  to  some  degree,  diver- 
gent  views  and  judgements  could  be  brought  to  some  measure  of  harmony  and 
consensus  particularly  with  respect  to  implementation.  An  energy  conscious 
nation  suggested  a very  different  future  in  the  potential  use  of  resources 
and  ensuing  impacts.  This  implication  to  the  Commonwealth  as  an  energy 
user  and  an  energy  producer,  warranted  the  over-view  responsibility  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  restatement  of  the  Board's  mission  and  purposes.  The  need 
for  a centrally  placed  state  planning  agency  through  which  futures  oriented 
issues  could  be  more  deliberately  explored,  information  developed  and 
shared,  relative  approaches  to  problems  and  opportunities  discussed,  all 
within  a content  reflective  of  the  Commonwealth  — its  people,  its  pattern 
of  development,  its  economy,  its  capacity  — was  seen  to  be  an  increasing 
and  strategically  felt  need.  These,  among  other  considerations,  saw  the 
SPB  re-activated  with  a renewed  charge  by  the  Governor  as  to  its  responsibility 
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and  activities. 


In  bringing  its  membership  together  in  response,  the  Board  identi- 
fied as  central  to  this  role  the  preparation  of  a framework  statement, 
that,  within  the  limits  of  time  and  available  resources,  would  see  it 
become  active  on  a regular  functioning  basis  and  produce  a resulting 
document  that  would  address  the  previously  indicated  objectives,  condi- 
tions and  questions. 

The  Board  initiated  its  activities  with  a series  of  presentations 
by  State  agencies  and  ensuing  discussions  at  each  of  its  regular  monthly 
meetings  from  May  through  December  of  1977.  During  that  period  of  time, 
all  major  state  agencies  were  called  upon  and  responded.  In  addition, 
contact  was  established  with  the  State's  regional  planning  agencies. 

As  the  ensuing  information  base  was  established,  the  Board  deter- 
mined the  following  Committee  structure  to  shape  the  focus  of  this  exam- 
ination, to  develop  the  substance  of  materials  for  the  Board's  considera- 
tion, and  to  be  instrumentally  involved  in  the  content  of  the  document 
which  would  result: 

Economic  Development  Committee 

Co-Chairpersons  - Jack  Busby 

Norval  Reece 

Community  and  Social  Development  Committee 

Co-Chairpersons  - Albert  L.  Hydeman,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  King 
Kent  D.  Shelhamer 

Earth,  Energy  and  Environmental  Resources  Committee 
Chairperson  - Maurice  K.  Goddard 

State  Land  Policy  Committee 

Co-Chairpersons  - Irving  Hand 

Ann  Louise  Strong 

Each  of  these  committees  was  encouraged  to  draw  on  resource  people 
which  it  would  identify  for  its  purposes,  and  each  committee  did  so 
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extensively.  The  full  membership  of  each  committee  is  presented  with  the 
respective  committee  report. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development  provided 
staff  services  to  the  Board,  principally  through  the  activities  of  George 
Kasparek  as  Staff  Liaison  to  the  Board  and  Patricia  Habersberger  as 
Administrative  Assistant.  A contract  was  also  entered  into  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  for  research  services  and  support  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute  of  State  and  Regional  Affairs  at  the  Capitol  Campus. 

W.  Wilson  Goode  led  the  Board  through  its  early  deliberations  until 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Public  Utility  Commission  on  March  15,  1978. 

Dr.  Thomas  G Fox  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  in  coordina- 
ting the  foregoing  committee  activities  until  his  death  on  November  28,  1977 
He  was  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by  Irving  Hand. 

The  indicated  Committees  functioned  under  an  intensive  schedule 
particularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  May  and  June  1978 
saw  the  preparation  of  Committee  draft  reports  and  the  Summer  and  Fall 
meetings  of  the  Board  were  devoted  entirely  to  their  review  and  consider- 
ation . 

In  that  fashion,  a particular  effort  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
a series  of  selected  subjects.  Each  has  been  examined  in  some  depth, 
including  the  identification  of  major  issues  and  the  formulation  of 
recommendations . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Content 

This  is  a report  in  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume  presents  an  Executive  Summary  of  each  of  the  Com- 
mittee reports,  a (complete)  list  of  recommendations,  as  well  as  a broad 
statement  as  to  their  meaning  and  application. 

The  second  volume  presents  each  of  the  Committee  reports  in  full. 

This  is  a policy  report.  Its  emphasis  is  on  possible  directions  in 
which  the  Commonwealth  might  move  in  dealing  with  selected  issues.  The 
resulting  decisions  could  provide  a policy  framework  for  more  specific 
implementing  actions. 

Application 

The  recommendations  presented  in  the  respective  Executive  Summaries 
reflect  the  judgement  of  the  Board  regarding  the  measures  it  views  as 
important  in  dealing  with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  described  and 
analyzed  in  the  particular  Committee  report. 

Consistent  with  the  charge  to  the  Board,  these  recommendations  have  not 
been  ranked  in  any  final  way  nor  absolute  priority  selections  made.  They  do 
provide  an  agenda  for  discussion  and  assessment,  an  activity  that  should 
proceed  with  more  definitive  inter-action  between  the  Board  and  the  decision 
makers  in  State  government:  the  Governor  and  Legislature. 

The  State  Planning  Board  transmits  this  report  to  the  Governor,  accord- 
ingly. It  stands  ready  to  review  its  substance,  findings  and  recommendations 
with  the  Governor  and  such  other  officials  as  may  be  desired. 

The  Board  further  suggests  that,  in  light  of  such  a review,  a more 
definitive  evaluation  and  selection  of  priorities  be  determined  with  respect 
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to  these  recommendations.  The  outline  of  a methodology  for  undertaking 
such  an  evaluation  and  selection  is  presented  in  Appendix  C of  this  report. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  full  Committee  reports  and  the 
individual  Executive  Summaries  were  developed  with  the  purpose  that  the 
conditions  of  the  respective  functional  areas  (economic  development; 
community  and  social  development;  earth,  energy  and  environmental  resources; 
and  land  use)  be  improved.  In  the  final  stages  of  the  decision-making  process, 
however,  these  recommendations  might  well  be  related  to  the  across-the-board 
issues  and  criteria  presented  in  Appendix  C in  order  to  establish  a final 
ranking  and  identify  ultimate  costs  and  benefits. 

The  final  assignment  of  relative  weights  (or  importance)  of  the  criteria 
selected  and  the  decision  of  relative  urgency  of  the  standards  is  a political 
conclusion.  It  will  depend  largely  on  the  values,  experience  and  judgement 
of  the  elected  policy  makers  whose  responsibilities  Include  making  such  final 
decisions . 

In  its  advisory  capacity,  the  Board  suggests  the  indicated  evaluation 
process  through  which  every  major  recommendation  developed  by  each  of  the 
Committees  would  be  place'  within  appropriate  categories  according  to  their 
urgency  and  assessed  as  to  their  relative  quality  in  meeting  the 
applicable  criteria. 

In  this  less  than  perfect  world  with  less  than  perfect  answers,  one  may 
submit,  however,  that  "...this  is  a report  which  (now)  may  provide  a refer- 
ence point  for  actions  to  be  taken  concerning  . . . the  need  to  stimulate  and 
increase  productivity,  revitalize  our  cities,  reaffirm  the  value  of  education, 
and  the  need  for  sound  resource  management  and  environmental  protection". 
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Economic  Development 
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Economic  Development  Committee* 


Board  Members 


Harry  A.  Baily,  Jr. 

Harry  Boyer 

Jack  K.  Busby  (Co-Chairman) 

Walter  J.  Dollard 
Irving  Hand  (Ex-Officio) 
Malcolm  E.  Lambing,  Jr. 
Honorable  Norval  D.  Reece 
(Co-Chairman) 

Honorable  Philip  Ruggiero 
Joseph  T.  Simon 


Resource  Members 

Oliver  Bunting 
James  B.  Chiles 
Robert  Lembke 
Thomas  May 
Hiram  Milton 
Thomas  Monaghan 
James  C.  O’Brien 
Albert  Smigel 
Raymond  Sydansk 
John  W.  Trauch 
Charles  Welsh 


Personnel  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Regional  Affairs 


Alternates:  Linda  Bartholomew 

Donald  N.  Stocker 


Alternate:  Joanne  Young 


Dennis  Auker 
Teresa  Krafft 
Ronald  Perry 
Ann  Rudegeair 
Robert  Surridge 

Robert  Simko  (Project  Director) 


* See  Appendix  E for  full  details. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  goal  of  the  Committee  was  to  find  ways  of  establishing  a Common- 
wealth strategy  which  would  provide  a proper  basis  of  encouraging  the  private 
investments  which  are  essential  to  achieving  long-term  economic  well-being 
in  Pennsylvania.  Such  a strategy,  when  implemented,  will  build  a foundation 
for  a vigorous,  diversified,  self-sustaining  economy  that  affords  a wide 
range  of  social  and  economic  opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  terms  of  growing  employment  opportunities,  production  and  income. 

This  report  surveys  historically  the  economic  background  of  the  state; 
analyzes  our  strengths  and  our  weaknesses;  and  assesses  existing  programs 
to  determine  how  they  support  or  deter  the  goal  of  economic  well-being. 
Furthermore,  it  examines  where  we  should  be  going  and  how  we  should  try  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  long-term  economic  well-being  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Committee  concurred  that  the  people  and  the  government  of  the 

Commonwealth  should  strive  to  reverse  the  drastic  historical  decline  in 

GSP 

the  Commonwealth's  share  of  the  Gross  National  Product  ( - - - was  7%  in  1952; 

vjlN  r 

5.2%  in  1977)  and  the  declining  trend  in  Pennsylvania's  per  capita  income 
vis-a-vis  the  national  (Pennsylvania  was  3.3%  above  the  nation  in  1952; 
in  1976  it  was  only  0.6%  above).  In  addition,  Pennsylvania  has  lost  about 
225,000  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  past  ten  years. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  economic  development  efforts  through- 
out Pennsylvania  during  the  post  World  War  II  period  and  into  the  late 
1960 's,  the  gross  product  and  income  compared  with  the  nation  as  a whole 
would  have  been  even  more  unfavorable. 

Over  the  years,  Pennsylvania  has  been  a pioneer  in  many  aspects  of 
economic  development  work.  For  example,  the  Operation  Bootstrap  approach 
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was  adopted  by  many  communities  for  the  formation  of  nonprofit  industrial 
development  organizations  with  talented  and  dedicated  leadership,  broad- 
based  fund-raising,  development  of  industrial  parks,  erection  of  specula- 
tive shell  buildings  and  development  of  financing  packages  for  industries. 

At  the  State  level,  the  outstanding  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  (PIDA)  financing  program  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  strength  of  these  and  other  programs  was  founded  in  the  combined 
cooperative  actions  of  the  many  fine  local  and  regional  economic  development 
organizations  throughout  Pennsylvania,  the  State  and  local  government,  and 
the  private  sector.  Through  this  process  significant  results  were  achieved. 

Although  the  mechanisms  for  many  of  the  programs  remaini  in  place,  the 
implementation  process  has  not  been  consistent  in  its  application  during 
the  last  decade.  Depressed  economic  conditions  compounded  the  State's 
problems  during  the  1970' s. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  focus  on  the  process  for  strengthening 
the  industrial  base  of  Pennsylvania,  since  nearly  one-third  of  the  Gross 
State  Product  is  derived  from  the  manufacturing  sector  (See  Figure  1). 

The  manufacturing  sector  should  continue  to  provide  nearly  a third  of 
the  total  because  the  industrial  base  is  the  key  for  stimulating  economic 
growth  in  the  other  sectors  as  well. 

The  recommendations  are  designed  to  place  emphasis  on  a)  facilitating 
the  retention  and  expansion  of  existing  industries;  and  b)  attracting  new 
industries.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  discussions  and  program 
recommendations  in  this  report  also  have  application  in  location  considerations 
for  distribution,  warehouse,  service,  office,  and/or  research  operations. 

An  area  deserving  urgent,  thoughtful  study  and  attention  is  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  cities  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Figure  1 


Source : 


SHARE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  GROSS  PRODUCT  IN  CURRENT  DOLLARS: 

1977 


SPECS,  Pennsylvania  Department  or  Commerce,  May  15,  1978. 
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Pennsylvania:  Where  Should  We  Be  Going 


Labor  Force 

The  age  composition  of  the  State  is  drifting  toward  having  fewer 
working  age  people  proportionately  than  that  of  the  nation.  This  trend 
should  be  halted,  then  reversed.  The  State's  age  composition  should  not 
vary  from  the  national  percentages  by  more  than  0.5%,  i.e.,  if  the  age 
group  5 to  19  makes  up  27.6%  of  the  U.S.  population,  Pennsylvania's  pop- 
ulation should  not  have  less  than  27.1%  in  its  5 to  19  category.  Currently 

the  Pennsylvania  percentage  is  22.9%.  This  means  the  potential  work  force 

/ 

and  therefore  the  potential  financial  support  for  the  dependent  age  groups, 
is  severely  limited,  assuming  no  in  or  out  migration. 

A way  to  measure  the  success  of  the  state's  ability  to  retain  and 
attract  a viable  work  force  is  to  periodically  check  the  projected  labor 
force  (based  on  historical  population  figures  and  assuming  no  in  or  out 
migration)  against  the  actual  labor  force. 

Employment 

The  ratio  of  non-agricultural  employment  (Pa.  to  U.S.)  is  a good 
indicator  of  out-migration  of  workers  from  the  state  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  unemployment  figures  for  both  the  state  and  the  nation. 
The  state's  unemployment  rate  should  stay  about  the  same  as  the  nation's, 
and  hopefully  improve  on  it.  The  ratio  of  non-agricultural  employment 
(Pa.  to  U.S.)  should  not  get  any  less  than  the  current  5.5%. 

Similarly,  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  Pa . ' s manufacturing  employ- 
ment to  that  of  the  U.S.  must  be  halted.  Currently  the  ratio  stands  at 
6.8%.  The  future  ratio  must  not  go  any  lower  or  the  state  will  lose  its 
place  as  a leading  manufacturing  state. 
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In  terms  of  urban  employment  and  per  capita  income,  our  ultimate 
goal  should  be  to  have  them  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  state. 

Economy 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the  ratio  of  Pennsylvania's  Gross  State 
Product  to  the  Gross  National  Product  has  continued  to  decline  - from  7.0% 
in  1952  to  5.9%  in  1962  to  5.5%  in  1972  to  5.2%  in  1977  (preliminary).  Such 
a drastic  decline  in  the  Commonwealth's  share  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
must  be  halted  — and  reversed,  if  possible.  Per  capita  personal  income 
ratio  of  Pennsylvania  to  U.S.  has  also  shown  a declining  trend  for  this 
period:  it  dropped  from  3.3%  above  the  national  level  in  1952  to  0.6% 

above  the  national  level  in  1976.  While  there  certainly  have  been  wide 
variations  in  the  actual  ratio,  the  fact  remains  that  the  trend  is  negative. 
The  next  few  years  could  even  show  the  state  falling  below  the  national 
average  per  capita  personal  income,  as  it  did  in  1973.  The  state  must 
endeavor  to  reverse  both  these  precipitous  declines. 

The  composition  of  the  GSP  should  not  shift  significantly  from  the 
current  levels.  The  manufacturing  sector  should  continue  to  provide  nearly 
a third  of  the  total,  since  the  industrial  base  is  the  key  for  stimulating 
economic  growth  in  the  other  sectors  as  well. 

Fiscal  and  Taxes 

The  composition  of  the  tax  revenue  contributions  should  remain  at 
approximately  the  same  distribution  (Corporations  30%;  Consumption  40%; 
Personal  Income  and  Other  30%) . Any  shift  toward  increasing  the  corporate 
percentage  will  have  long-term  negative  implications  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  state,  and  ultimately,  for  revenue  collected. 
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State  Government 


Pennsylvania's  State  government  must  take  the  lead  in  developing, 
encouraging,  coordinating,  and  implementing  actions  that  would  enable  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  Pennsylvania's  communities  and  regions  to 
join  together  with  the  state  in  effectuating  programs  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Citizen  Participation 

The  mechanisms  to  achieve  meaningful  economic  development  accomplish- 
ments currently  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  In  particular,  Pennsylvania  has 
a strong  base  of  local  and  regional  economic  development  organizations 
with  outstanding  leadership.  This  citizen  participation  is  the  ultimate 
ingredient  for  success.  In  the  final  analysis  the  qualities  that  make 
up  an  economically  healthy  community,  region  and  state  rest  primarily  in 
the  interest,  desires  and  purposes  of  its  people. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE'S  LIST  OF  RECOMMEIE)ATIONS 


Economic  Development  Goals 

1.  Industry  provides  the  firm  base  for  an  economy  that  offers  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people  graduating  from  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  for  the  unemployed,  the  under-employed  and  for  the 
disadvantaged.  (Page  35)* 

a.  Pennsylvania’s  existing  family  of  industries  provides  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  growth  and  development  from  within.  Top  priority 
should  be  given  to  assist  Pennsylvania's  present  industries  toward 
this  end. 

b.  Economic  development  must  be  an  on-going  activity  to  secure  re- 
placements for  the  facilities,  operations,  and  skills  of  those 
industries  that  are  continually  falling  by  the  wayside  through 
normal  attrition. 

2.  Components  of  the  economic  development  effort  should  be  tailored  to 
Pennsylvania’s  needs  on  both  a short  and  long  range  basis  (5/10/25 
years).  An  appropriate  state  government  unit  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  the  State  Planning  Board)  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of 
projections  on  Pennsylvania’s  population  and  its  attendant  job  needs 
especially  in  the  process  of  formulating  planning  assumptions  and 
targets.  Such  projections  should  be  developed  on  a regional  labor 
market  basis.  All  the  Indicators  of  economic  well-being  (per  capita 
income,  GSP,  etc.)  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the 
State’s  economic  goals.  (Page  36) 

a.  Crucial  to  state  planning,  in  general,  and  economic  development, 
in  particular,  is  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a central 
data  bank,  bringing  to  one  place  the  current  disparate,  diffused, 
and  fragmented  sources  of  information.  A comprehensive  management 

*Page  number  refers  to  Committee’s  full  report;  see  Volume  II 
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data  system  should  be  established  so  that  the  necessary  informa- 
tion is  available  in  the  desired  form. 

Economic  Development  Process 

A.  State  Government  (Executive/Legislative)  (Page  36) 

1.  A total  commitment  is  required  at  all  levels  of  state  government 
for  a comprehensive  economic  development  effort. 

a.  With  the  Governor  as  the  State's  chief  exedutive  officer, 
there  must  be  an  integrated  working  relationship  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  on  economic  development 
matters . 

b.  The  Governor  accordingly  is  responsible  for  the  overall  coor- 
dination of  planning  efforts  of  state  agencies  Involved  in 
economic  development,  establishing  priorities  and  resolving 
conflicts  among  agencies.  The  Governor  should  (1)  use  the 
State's  planning  agency  as  his  research  and  planning  arm, 

(2)  designate  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  the 
lead  agency  responsible  for  the  coordination  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  State's  economic  development  programs. 

B.  Local/Regional  (Private/Public  Sectors)  (Page  37) 

1.  A Commonwealth  strategy  for  encouraging  the  private  Investments 
essential  to  the  State's  economic  well-being  must  place  emphasis 
on  strengthening  the  process  of  a comprehensive  team  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  economic  development  groups  — state/regional/local 
private  and  public  sectors.  It  is  especially  significant  to  recog- 
nize the  State's  revenue  limitations  on  any  considerations  for 
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expanding  government  operations.  Therefore,  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
the  Commerce  Department  to  serve  as  a unifying  influence  in  assuring 
that  all  available  economic  development  resources  and  organiza- 
tions are  brought  together  as  a team  working  for  Pennsylvania's 
economic  well-being. 

C.  State  Planning  Board  (Page  37) 

For  approximately  35  years  during  its  existence  the  State  Planning 
Board's  role  has  fluctuated  greatly  in  terms  of  being  meaningful  both 
in  purpose  and  in  operation.  A firm  decision  is  required  to  either 
restructure  the  Board  and  its  role  or  terminate  its  operation.  If 
terminated,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  State  would  still  need  some 
vehicle  for  long-range  planning  purposes.  If  a decision  is  made  to 
retain  the  SPB  then  it  is  recommended  that  major  consideration  be  given 
by  the  State  to  secure  chief  executives  of  Pennsylvania's  businesses 
and  industries  as  well  as  other  appropriate  representation  such  as 
consumer  interests  for  service  on  the  State  Planning  Board.  Their 
advice  and  counsel  must  be  had  on  an  ongoing  basis  as  the  Board  deve- 
lops, reviews  and  proposes  economic  and  other  policies  and  programs 
for  consideration  and  implementation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Economic  Development  Actions 

A.  Existing  Industries  (Page  18) 

1.  Opinion  Surveys  - Opinion-gathering  surveys  of  Pennsylvania's 
industries  are  valuable  in  learning  of  obstacles,  difficulties, 
etc.  they  see  in  their  continuation  and/or  expansion  in  the  State. 
Surveys  should  be  obtained  on  a continuing  basis  either  through: 
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a.  Personal  visitations  of  a sampling  of  industries  by  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Regional  Representatives. 

b.  Periodic  sample  surveys  by  capable  and  experienced  consulting 
firms. 

c.  Local  and  regional  economic  development  groups. 

In  all  cases,  the  quality  of  the  information  will  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  confidentiality  of  the  source  is  maintained. 

2.  Single  Point  of  Responsibility  - As  a means  of  providing  support, 
encouragement,  and  assistance  to  existing  industry,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  should  set  up  a single  point  of  responsibility  within 
the  Department  for  coordinating  and  expediting  the  handling  of 
industry-related  matters  that  might  involve  several  different 
governmental  departments.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should  be 
charged  with  a watchdog/ombudsman  responsibility  of  directly 
advising  the  Governor  of  any  situations  that  arise  where  State 
government  actions  or  policies  are  inhibiting  or  frustrating  the 
accomplishment  of  economic  development  goals.  (Page  19) 

3.  Exports  - Programs  should  be  aggressively  pursued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commmerce  to  encourage  and  show  industries  the  way  to 
participate  in  exporting  activities.  Activities  include  regional 
and  statewide  seminars,  newsletters,  personal  contacts,  and  coopera- 
tive actions  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  district  export 
councils,  economic  development  groups,  and  local  world  trade  clubs.  (Pg.  20) 

4.  Corporate  Facility  Planners  - Commonwealth  assets  that  should  be 
utilized  are  corporate  facility  planners  of  companies  with  head- 
quarters in  Pennsylvania.  An  advisory  committee  of  facility 
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planners  can  bring  a wealth  of  knowledge  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  relative  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  economic 
development  actions/programs  in  Pennsylvania.  In  turn  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  actively  participate  in  national  organiza- 
tions and  meetings  of  corporate  facility  planners.  (Page  18) 

B.  New  Industries  (also  has  application  for  existing  industries) 

1.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should  be  adequately  staffed  with  pro- 
fessional personnel  who  are  competent,  qualified,  and  dedicated 
to  effective  performance.  Through  the  implementation  of  civil 
service  standards,  job  security  must  be  assured  for  professional 
continuity  of  operation.  (Page  38) 

2.  A total  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  program  should  receive  top  priority.  A realistic  appraisal 
should  be  made  of  how  this  program  can  be  used  most  effectively 

to  overcome  the  severe  unemployment  problems  in  inner  cities  and 
other  areas  of  continuing  labor  surplus,  and  the  appropriations 
that  would  be  required  to  permit  it  to  be  used  as  an  incentive 
tool  in  advertising  and  as  an  ongoing  activity  in  discussions 
with  plant  location  prospects.  The  Committee  recommends  $20  million 
annual  funding.  This  funding  should  then  be  provided  on  a con- 
tinuing long-term  basis  with  general  appropriations.  The  current 
on-again,  off-again  moratoriums  must  be  eliminated.  Funding 
through  bond  financing  should  also  be  eliminated  primarily  because 
increasing  debt  service  payments  are  costly  and  are  reducing  the 
program’s  equity.  Bond  financing  also  carries  with  it  loan  size 
restrictions  that  reduce  the  program's  effectiveness.  (Page  38) 
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3.  It  is  recommended  that  $800,000  of  additional  funding  be  provided 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Assistance  Act  to 
assist  nonprofit  industrial  development  groups  (on  a matching  fund 
basis)  in  meeting  promotional  and  administrative  expenditures. 

This  program  provides  an  incentive  for  the  widespread  implementa- 
tion of  economic  development  activities  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  especially  valuable  for  areas  with  severe  employment  problems.  (Pg.  39) 

/ 

4.  Pennsylvania  vitally  needs  a positive  economic  development  image 
which  can  be  fostered  through  a quality  advertising  program  with 
an  adequate  budget.  Cost/benefit  oriented  advertising  should  be 
planned  and  scheduled  on  a full  year  basis  in  selected  national 
and  regional  business  magazines  and  newspapers.  Effective  adver- 
tising can  be  implemented  without  excessive  costs  that  are  synony- 
mous with  full  page  and/or  full  color  spreads.  (Page  39) 

a.  An  advertising  advisory  committee  should  be  appointed  to 

provide  input  and  guidance  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
planning  and  developing  an  aggressive  advertising  activity 
that  would  provide  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  outlays  expended. 

The  Council  would  consist  of  representatives  of  economic 
development  organizations  and  advertising  professionals,  all 
of  whom  whould  have  had  extensive  experience  in  economic 
development  promotions. 

5.  There  are  many  opportunities  where  foreign  companies  are  seeking 
locations  in  the  United  States.  Pennsylvania  should  take  a leader- 
ship role  in  searching  out  and  developing  such  opportunities. 

The  State’s  foreign  office  overseas  should  be  re-established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  (Page  40) 
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6. 


The  Bureau  of  Scientific  and  Technological  Development  has  made 


significant  contributions  in  fostering  industry  related  research 
with  operational  results  through  its  application  of  "seed”  money 
and  the  functioning  of  the  Governor’s  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Pennsylvania  Science  and  Engineering  Foundation  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  Bureau's  activities 
should  be  strengthened  and  supported  through  annual  appropriations. 

The  need  for  "seed"  money  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Earth,  Energy 
and  Environmental  Resources  Committee  Report.  (Page  40) 

C.  Transportation 

1.  The  present  Pennsylvania  transportation  system  still  supports 

economic  development,  but  increasing  deterioration  of  the  system 
jeopardizes  its  adequacy.  Increased  funding  should  be  directed 
towards  its  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  and  construction.  For 
specific  recommendations  see  Pages  50  and  51  of  the  Committee's  full 
report.  (Page  49) 

D.  Industrial  Land 

1.  The  Commerce  Department  should  coordinate  the  preparation  of  an 

inventory  of  industrial  land  that  is  available  and  being  marketed 
for  economic  development  purposes  in  the  State.  The  inventory 
could  be  made  on  a county-wide  basis,  and  it  should  be  updated 
every  three  years.  Information  on  planning  factors  which  are 
important  to  industry  such  as  labor  availability  and  skills,  water 
supply,  waste  treatment  and  air  quality,  transportation,  energy  supply, 
taxes,  financing,  etc.,  could  be  incorporated  into  the  inventory 
system.  (Page  52) 
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E.  Environmental  Regulations 

Sound  economic  development  is  compatible  with  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  the  natural  environment.  There  is  a need 
to  carefully  evaluate  each  in  terms  of  impact  on  the  other.  It  is 
recognized  that  while  costs  of  environmental  protection  can  be  deter- 
mined fairly  easily  the  value  of  benefits  to  be  derived  are  more 
difficult  to  define.  This  is  particularly  true  With  regard  to  human 
health  factors  and  long-term  benefits.  However,  new  tools  for  such 
evaluations  are  becoming  available  and  should  be  fully  utilized.  When 
considering  approaches  to  environmental  protection,  alternatives  should 
be  investigated  so  that  optimum  cost  effectiveness  is  obtained. 

1.  The  State  should  not  adopt  environmental  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  than  those  required  by  applicable  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations except  upon  a showing,  after  public  hearings,  that  such 
action  is  necessary  for  essential  environmental  protection  reasons, 
such  as  health  and  safety.  It  is  recognized  that  the  state  must 
be  able  to  adopt  environmental  standards  on  subjects  which  are  not 
covered  by  Federal  laws  and  regulations.  (Page  55) 

2.  The  State  should  be  aggressive  in  reviewing  proposed  Federal  regu- 
lations to  ascertain  their  potential  Impact  on  Pennsylvania  industry 
from  the  standpoint  of  workability  and  cost  effectiveness  as  well 

as  environmental  protection.  The  State  should  take  the  lead  in 
drawing  attention  to  and  looking  for  economic  solutions  to  the 
cost  consequences  of  proposed  Federal  regulations  that  will  par- 
ticularly adversely  affect  the  State’s  established  industries. 

The  opportunity  to  do  so  has  now  been  provided  by  the  recently- 
adopted  policy  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  undertake 
economic  analyses  of  its  own  new  regulations.  (Page  55) 
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3.  Successive  upgrading  of  environmental  requirements  and  standards 
should  be  held  to  a minimum  in  their  application  to  sting 
plants.  Protection  should  be  provided  against  the  position 

a series  of  arbitrary  "moving  target"  changes.  Additional  retro- 
fitting requirements  should  be  limited  to  revisions  'ecessitated 
by  new  research  knowledge  (such  as  toxicity),  increased  popula- 
tion or  loadings  on  environmental  carrying  capacity.  (Page  56) 

4.  Where  environmental  retrofitting  must  be  undertaken,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  State  have  flexible  programs  to  help  make  it 
financially  feasible  to  do  such  retrofitting  and  thereby  main- 
tain industrial  employment.  Pennsylvania's  program  for  pollution 
control  bonds  has  been  successful  and  should  be  continued.  (Page  56) 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  adopt  regulations  which  will  permit 
special  consideration  for  the  particular  needs  of  established 
Industries  which  have  some  old  plants  which  are  operating  at 
marginal  profit  levels.  (Page  56) 

6.  The  one-stop  concept  for  obtaining  State  environmental  permits 
from  DER,  which  heretofore  did  not  include  NPDES  (waste  water) 
permits,  now  is  fully  effective.  This  arrangement  should  be 
widely  advertised  as  a beneficial  aid  for  industries  locating  and 
expanding  in  Pennsylvania.  DER  Environmental  Protection  Regional 
Directors  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  this  process.  They 
should  view  this  responsibility  as  an  opportunity  for  drawing 
industries  into  the  state,  treating  them  as  welcome  customers.  (Pg . 56) 

7.  Pennsylvania's  program  of  technical  assistance  for  industrial 
siting  for  new  plants,  and  related  environmental  assessments. 
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should  be  continued  and  expanded.  The  state  should  have  an 
environmental  Information  system  to  assist  both  new  industry  and 
local  governments.  (Page  57) 

N 

8.  The  State  Environmental  Quality  Board  should  more  widely  publicize 
and  make  greater  use  of  the  channels  available  to  it  for  direct 
industry  input  to  Board  actions.  (Page  57) 

9.  In  order  to  provide  for  easier  access  to  decision  making  officials 
of  DER  — particularly  for  small  business  — mechanisms  should  be 
created  to  provide  a forum  for  hearing  industries’  problems  and 
making  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Department  for  changes 
in  its  procedures  and  requirements.  A specific  assignment  of 
responsibility  should  be  made  to  a key  official  to  implement  this 
action.  (Page  57) 

10.  While  budgetary  control  is  of  high  priority  to  the  Legislature, 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  additional  funding  for  certain 
programs  such  as  air  quality  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  retain 
federal  funding.  DER  should  receive  additional  appropriations  of 
at  least  $1  million  annually  for  the  next  5 years  to  facilitate 
the  state’s  effort  for  speedy  implementation.  This  should  help 
bring  some  marginal  areas  of  the  state  into  compliance,  thus  per- 
mitting additional  industrial  development  in  areas  which  could 
benefit  the  most.  (Page  57) 

11.  The  appropriate  committees  of  the  Legislature  should  undertake 
periodic  legislative  oversight  hearings  to  determine  whether  an 
appropriate  balance  of  costs  and  benefits  is  being  achieved  in 
carrying  out  environmental  programs  established  by  state  agencies. 

(Page  57) 
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F.  Energy 

1.  The  State  should  develop  and  implement  policies  and  programs  which 
would  enable  Pennsylvania  to  offer,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
an  assurance  of  adequate  available  energy  supplies  through  Increased 
production  and  conservation  efforts.  (Page  63) 

2.  Continued  emphasis  must  be  placed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
expanded  utilization  of  Pennsylvania's  coal,  as  described  in  the 
Coal  Policy  document  of  the  Governor's  Energy  Council.^  The 
developm_ent  of  Pennsylvania's  coal  reserves,  in  a planned  and 
orderly  manner  which  includes  the  full  consideration  of  transport- 
ation, land  use  and  environmental  considerations,  will  help  to 
maintain  Pennsylvania's  energy  competitiveness  and  will  aid  in 
attracting  new  industry  and  keeping  existing  industry.  Government, 
labor  and  industry  must  work  together  to  increase  Pennsylvania's 
underground  mining  productivity  through  increased  mining  techno- 
logy R&D,  and  by  implementing  regulations  (i.e.,  land  use,  environ- 
mental, etc.)  which  achieve  a harmonious  balance  between  humanistic 
or  ecological  goals  and  economic  development  goals.  This  is 
especially  important  since  coal  mining  productivity  of  underground 
bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania  has,  generally,  paralleled  that 

of  the  U.S.  Although  recent  evidence  indicates  that  Pennsylvania 

may  have  begun  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  the  fact  remains 

that  productivity  has  still  declined  to  about  half  of  where  it 

was  a decade  ago.  We  must  recapture  the  lost  productivity  in 

addition  to  achieving  new  productivity  gains  if  Eastern  Appalachian 

coal  is  to  continue  to  be  important  in  America's  energy  future. 

(//3  on  Page  64) 

^Governor's  Energy  Council,  Pennsylvania  Coal:  A Commonwealth  Development 
Program. 
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3.  To  the  fullest  degree  possible,  the  Conmonwealth  should  provide 
leadership  and  support  for  research  and  development  efforts  taking 
place  at  the  state  and  national  levels  and  by  the  private  sector 

N 

in  issues  such  as  coal  liqulf ication  and  gasification  which  have 
the  potential  of  strongly  impacting  future  economic  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania.  (#2  on  Page  63) 

4.  Legislation  must  be  developed  and  supported  which  establishes  a siting 
certification  procedure  for  major  energy  production  facilities. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a continued 
reliable  supply  of  energy  which  is  essential  to  Pennsylvania's 
future  economic  growth  and  prosperity.  (Page  64) 

5.  Energy  long-term  supply  and  cost  factors  must  be  given  critical 
consideration  in  planning  for  Pennsylvania's  well-being.  Supplies 
of  energy  available  in  the  state  must  be  matched  up  with  the 
Commonwealth's  social,  environmental,  and  economic  goals  and  needs.  (Pg*  6 

6.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  obtaining  complete  energy 
supply  and  demand  data  for  the  state  (by  major  consuming  sector, 
fuel  type  and  price)  for  the  central  data  bank  mentioned  earlier. 
Long-range  Commonwealth  economic  development  efforts  will  be  suc- 
cessful only  with  the  assurance  of  adequate  energy  availability. 

The  determination  of  "adequate"  requires  much  better  data  than 

is  currently  available.  (Page  65) 

G.  Inner  City  Development 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development  (PENN- 
CUED)  recommends  four  State  actions  requiring  legislation: 

1.  Establish  an  Urban  Job  Tax  Incentive  Program  to  provide  an  induce- 
ment to  urban  businesses  to  hire  persons  from  areas  experiencing 
high  unemployment  and  underemployment.  (Page  24) 
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2.  Establish  an  Urban  Investment  Tax  Incentive  for  business  enter- 
prises to  increase  and  preserve  employment  within  economically 
distressed  urban  areas.  (Page  24) 

3.  Provide  through  enabling  legislation  a matching  grant  program  to 
assist  cities  in  planning,  undertaking,  and  promoting  economic 
development  programs.  (Page  2k) 

4.  Establish  a Commonwealth  Urban  Development  Agency  through  enabling 
legislation  to  provide  low  cost  financing  for  property  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  cities  and  financing  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  by  private  enterprise.  (Page  24) 

The  Committee  suggests  State  Planning  Board  review  of  such  legis- 
lation as  it  is  being  considered. 

Further,  recommendations  covered  by  the  SPB  Community  and  Social 
Development  Committee  on  the  issues  of  neighborhood  revitalization, 
public  transportation,  local  government  fragmentation,  education,  and 
crime  prevention  are  vital  to  the  success  of  inner  city  development 
actions . 

The  President's  Urban  Program  and  implementing  Federal  actions 
should  be  considered  as  the  Commonwealth  proceeds  with  these  efforts. 

H.  Labor 

1.  As  the  Milrite  Council  becomes  operational  and  undertakes  programs 
of  work,  the  Council  should  address  the  subject  of  Pennsylvania’s 
labor  climate  image  and  determine  actions  that  can  be  taken  to 
portray  it  constructively  and  factually.  (Page  69) 

2.  The  work  of  the  labor-management  committees  operating  in  the  State 
should  be  documented  and  widely  distributed.  (Page  69) 
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3.  Widespread  publicity  is  given  to  work  stoppages  in  Pennsylvania. 

A program  should  be  developed  publicizing  the  positive  aspects  of 
Pennsylvania's  labor  story.  In-depth  analyses  should  be  made  of 

N 

work  stoppage  statistics  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
This  would  allow  the  State  to  make  comparative  studies  with  other 
states  having  large  industrial  bases.  (Page  69) 

4.  Economic  development  actions  should  result  in  a positive  labor 
climate.  They  provide  great  opportunities  for  a collaborative 
effort  among  government,  business,  and  labor.  In  reality,  the 
economic  well-being  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  achieved  without 
such  effort.  (Page  69) 

I .  Taxes 

1.  The  State  should  develop  and  disseminate  a concise  story  on  taxes 
the  need  for  considering  total  taxes  (state  and  local)  in  cost 
comparative  studies  of  locations;  the  fact  that  the  composition 

of  taxes  differ  from  state  to  state;  and  where  Pennsylvania  stands 
from  a competitive  viewpoint.  (Page  71) 

2.  The  State  should  establish  the  capability  to  serve  requests  for 
comparative  tax  cost  data  for  use  in  the  plant  location  decision- 
making process.  (Page  71) 

3.  The  composition  of  the  tax  revenue  contributions  should  remain 
at  the  same  distribution  (Corporations  30%;  Consumption  40%; 
Personal  Income  and  Other  30%).  Any  shift  toward  Increasing  the 
corporate  percentage  will  have  long-term  negative  Implications 
for  economic  development  in  the  state,  and  ultimately,  for  revenue 
collected.  (Page  71) 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  State  Planning  Board's  Committee  on  Community  and  Social  Development 
has  been  responsible  for  issues  pertaining  to  the  enhancement  of  our  social 
environment . 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  responsibility  the  Committee  divided  its  research 
activities  into  four  functional  areas:  Education,  Health,  Community  Environ- 
ment, and  Social  and  Cultural  Environment.  Representatives  of  State  offices 
concerned  with  these  responsibilities  were  invited  to  serve  as  resource  persons. 
These  persons  in  turn  provided  the  Committee  with  information  about  the 
existing  situation  and  current  state  policies  and  programs  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter. 

Follov;ing  this  research,  the  Committee  analyzed  the  situation,  determined 
the  issues  involved,  and  set  forth  policy  recommendations  that,  if  sucessfully 
implemented,  should  provide  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Commonwealth's  cities 
and  towns  and  in  turn  provide  an  improvement  of  living  environments  for  all 
Pennsylvanians . 

Following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  problems,  issues,  and  policy  recom- 
mendations for  the  four  areas  investigated  by  the  Committee, 

Education 

The  task  of  educating  our  citizens  is  the  most  important  power  and 
responsibility  reserved  to  the  States  within  our  federal  system  of  government. 
This  great  responsibility  is  now  being  made  both  more  important  and  more 
difficult  by  our  rapidly  changing  society.  Adapting  to  this  changing  society 
and  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  it  presents  (e.g.  student  discipline, 
increasing  costs,  declining  enrollment)  is  today's  challenge  to  our  educational 
system. 
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With  this  situation  in  mind  the  Committee  has  formulated  policy  recom- 
mendations which,  in  general,  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Legislation  to  establish  an  equitable  method  of  providing  funds 
for  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Reestablishment  of  the  understanding  of  the  value  of  basic  and 
higher  education. 

3.  Continued  encouragement  of  special  projects  aimed  at  creating  a 
positive  school  climate. 

4.  Establish  the  concept  of  education  as  a lifelong  process. 

5.  Bring  access  to  all  education  opportunities  into  the  reach 
of  every  citizen. 

6.  Improve  coordination  between  basic  and  post-secondary  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Health 

Past  and  present  emphasis  in  health  care  has  been  given  to  restoring 
health  once  disease  or  degeneration  occurs.  Today,  however,  infectious 
diseases  are  no  longer  the  major  cause  of  death  they  once  were.  Chronic 
conditions  and  diseases  for  the  most  part,  are  now  the  leading  cause  of 
death.  This  fact  leads  to  the  general  belief  that  the  relative  emphasis 
of  our  health  care  system  should  change  from  curative  to  preventive 
activities . 

This  factor  has  led  the  Committee  to  formulate  policies  that,  in 
brief,  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Enactment  of  certificate  of  health  care  legislation. 

2.  Development  of  a State  Health  Plan  which  meets  the  provisions 
stipulated  in  federal  legislation. 
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3.  Development  of  local  prevention  programs  which  would  work  to 
bring  about  fundamental  changes  in  individual  lifestyles. 

4.  Monitor  the  health  planning  process  in  order  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness  in  coordination  of  services,  controlling  health 
care  cost  and  ensuring  access  to  care. 

5.  Regional  and  local  health  planning  should  coordinate  the  cate- 
gorical services  provided. 

6.  The  mental  health  as  well  as  physical  health  of  an  individual 
should  be  addressed  by  the  health  service  delivery  system. 

7.  Training  of  para-medical  professionals  to  Improve  access  to 
health  care. 

Community  Environment 

This  section  has  been  divided  into  three  parts:  Neighborhood  Revita- 
lization, Local  Government  Fragmentation,  and  Public  Transportation. 

Neighborhood  Revitalization  - The  improvement  of  the  life  quality 
in  Pennsylvania  depends  upon  an  answer  to  a very  definite  need  for  a series 
of  economic,  physical,  and  cultural  programs.  The  purpose  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  environmental  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Commonwealth's  neighborhoods. 

The  policy  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  reflect  this  posi- 
tion by  emphasizing  the  following: 

1.  The  State  should  provide  leadership  in  the  coordination  of 
various  activities  which  will  aid  in  the  comprehensive 
revitalization  of  Pennsylvania's  neighborhoods. 
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2.  Exploration  of  alternatives  to  the  present  property  tax 
structure . 

3.  A more  active  role  on  the  part  of  the  State  In  the  distribution 
of  economic  activities  among  neighborhoods. 

V 

4.  Utilization  of  an  interagency  body  to  promote  the  economic 
vitality  of  Pennsylvania  communities. 

Public  Transportation  - The  general  decline  in  public  transportation  has 
contributed  to  a multitude  of  problems  which  have  in  turn  exacerbated  the 
decline  of  our  cities. 

The  committee  recognizes  this  by  recommending  the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a predictable  funding  base  for  public 
transportation. 

2.  A general  recognition  of  the  potential  energy  and  cost  savings 
which  could  be  realized  through  the  encouragement  of  public 
transportation. 

3.  Elimination  of  contradictory  and  duplicative  transportation 
policies  and  programs. 

4.  Where  appropriate,  the  elimination  of  hidden  indirect  subsidies 
which  distort  the  economics  of  modal  choice. 

Local  Government  Fragmentation  - With  more  than  2,500  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  point  has  been  raised  many 
times  and  in  different  contexts  that  the  need  exists  for  some  type  of  local 
government  reorganization.  The  following  recommendations  relate  specifically 
to  the  problem  of  local  government  fragmentation: 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  which  would  allow  municipalities  to 
more  easily  merge  or  to  initiate  boundary  changes. 
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2.  The  Commonwealth  should  strongly  encourage  local  governments 
to  combine  delivery  of  those  public  services  which  lend  them- 
selves to  consolidation  (e.g.,  police,  fire,  refuse  services). 

3.  An  assessment  of  existing  tax  inequities  or  inconsistencies 
for  similar  services  which  occur  most  frequently  in  the  metro- 
politan regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  The  established  substate,  multi-county  planning  regions  should 
be  utilized  for  the  achievement  of  more  direct  and  efficient 
delivery  of  services. 

Social  and  Cultural  Environment 

The  Social  and  Cultural  Environment  section  of  this  report  has  been 
divided  into  two  parts:  Family  and  Community  Services  and  Community  Crime 
Prevention . 

Family  and  Community  Services  - Our  society  has  perhaps  produced  the 
most  advanced  and  best  medical  care  in  the  world.  Yet  our  structures  and 
methods  of  articulation  of  the  operational  elements  are  noteworthy  for 
their  fragmentation,  overlap,  duplication,  and  administrative  incoherence. 

The  following  policy  recomm.endations  reflect  this  phenomenon: 

1.  Establishment  of  a body  similar  to  the  1961  State-Local  Welfare 
Commission. 

2.  All  legislation  and  policy  should  be  oriented  to  strengthening 
the  family. 

3.  Regional  structure  for  human  services  should  be  same  as  for  all 
government  services. 

4.  A movement  towards  the  maximum  integration  and  coordination  of 
programs  so  that  people  in  need  can  have  easy  access  to  services. 
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5.  Recognition  that  the  demand  for  services  is  open-ended. 

Community  Crime  Prevention  - Criminal  activity  is  recognized  to 
have  a serious  adverse  effect  on  many  communities  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. Through  its  deliberations  the  Committee  has  identified  a number 
of  these  effects  to  which  the  following  recommendations  have  specific 
application: 

1.  Enact  Legislation  for  criminal  justice  planning  at  the  State, 
regional,  and  county  levels.* 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  initiate  the  consolidation  of  small 
and  inefficient  police  departments  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Integration  of  community  crime  prevention  programs  into  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  plans. 

4.  The  facilitating  of  the  re-entry  of  prison  Inmates  into  the 
communi ty . 

5.  Reduction  of  the  court  processing  time  for  criminal  cases. 


Public  Act  No.  274  signed  by  the  Governor  on  November  22,  1978. 
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COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CO>IMITTEE'S  LIST  OF  RECOIMENDATIONS 


I.  Education 

1,  Given  the  financial  resources  of  the  Cpmmonwealth,  immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  legislation  of  an  adequate 
method  of  providing  funds  for  the  school  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  method  should  be  based  on  a judfcious  balance 
between  state  and  local  responsibility  for  education  and  the 
ability  of  the  total  community  to  support  this  function. 

Taxing  procedures  for  education  should  be  considered  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  overall  state  and  local  tax  structure  to  ensure 
equity  of  responsibility  among  private  citizens  and  business/ 
industrial  community.  At  the  same  time,  educational  institu- 
tions at  all  levels  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the 
effort  to  become  more  effective  and  efficient  in  their  opera- 
tion. (Page  11)* 

2,  Efforts  should  be  made  through  all  levels  of  government  to 
reestablish  and  support  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  basic 
and  higher  education  to  the  individual  and  society  as  a whole. 
Through  citizen  participation  and  student  involvement  this 
understanding  should  include  renewed  attention  to  increasing 
student  achievement  in  basic  academic  areas  and  strengthening 
the  educational  components  which  prepare  pupils  for  york  and 
life  such  as,  vocational  skills,  career  education  and  counseling. 
(Page  12) 

3,  Efforts  should  be  mede  by  education  and  other  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  reestablish  a healthy  learning  environment 

*Page  numbers  refer  to  the  Committee’s  full  report,  see  Volume  II. 
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in  those  public  schools  that  are  plagued  by  vandalism  or 
disruption.  A reaffirmation  of  good  citizenship  and  responsible 
behavior  in  the  classroom  and  on  school  property  is  imperative. 
Special  projects  aimed  at  creating  a positive  school  climate 
should  be  encouraged.  Efforts  to  contain  and  counsel  disrup- 
tive students  might  take  the  form  of  alternative  programs  using 
innovative  teaching  techniques,  community  based  projects,  or 
unique  inter-agency  cooperative  programs.  (Page  12) 

4.  Encourage  wide  consideration  of  the  value  of  higher  education 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  public  must  be  reminded  forcefully 
of  the  economic,  cultural,  and  other  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  further  development  of  the  system  of  regional  coopera- 
tion and  planning  should  be  encouraged.  (Page  12) 

5.  Establish  the  concept  of  education  as  a lifelong  process.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  supporting  relevant  legislation;  develop- 
ment of  community  school  programs;  and  greater  cooperative 
ventures  involving  educators  and  community  resource  people  from 
business,  industry,  labor,  and  civic  groups.  Further  expansion 
of  secondary  vocational  programs,  adult  basic  and  continuing 
education,  informal  educational  programs  of  the  cooperative 
extension  service,  and  post  secondary  educational  opportunities 
can  help  ensure  a healthier  employment  climate  while  meeting 
individual  aspirations.  (Page  12) 

6.  Continue  working  to  assure  equal  opportunities  for  women, 
minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  This  may 

be  accomplished  by  Implementing  existing  regulations  and  orders 
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regarding  discrimination.  By  so  doing,  access  to  all  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen. 
(Page  13) 

7.  Better  articulate  and  coordinate  the  program  and  course  offerings 
between  basic  and  post-secondary  educational  Institutions. 

There  is  massive  duplication  of  courses  between  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college.  Such 
duplication  is  expensive:  tax  dollars  underwrite  both  secondary 
and  post-secondary  instruction.  Capable  students  are  often 
bored  as  a result  of  having  to  repeat  courses.  (Page  13) 

II.  Health 

1.  Pennsylvania  should  enact  certificate  of  health  care  need  legis- 
lation. This  legislation  should  recognize  minimum  federal 
requirements  in  this  area  and  should  be  enacted  in  advance  of 
the  1980  federal  deadline  for  such  legislation.  The  legisla- 
tion should  provide  for  a certificate  of  need  program  to  apply 
to  new  institutional  health  services.  The  program  should 
provide  for  the  review  and  determination  of  need  prior  to  the 
time  that  proposed  services,  facilities  and  organizations  are 
developed  or  substantial  expenditures  are  made.  (Page  20) 

2.  A State  Health  Plan  should  be  developed  which  meets  the  provi- 
sions stipulated  in  the  federal  legislation.  The  plan  should 
carefully  consider  the  critical  issues  of  prevention,  rising 
health  care  costs  and  access  to  care.  (Page  20) 

3.  The  SHCC  should  encourage  the  development  of  local  prevention 
programs  which  would  work  to  bring  about  fundamental  changes 
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in  individual  lifestyle  which  impact  on  the  health  status. 

Programs  that  provide  health  education  and  disease  prevention 
should  be  promoted.  These  programs  should  have  strong  evalua- 
tion components  in  order  to  better  determine  cost  effectiveness. 
(Page  20) 

4.  The  health  planning  process,  as  it  is  now  designed,  lends  Itself 
to  local  coordination  of  services  and  determination  of  needs. 

This  should  be  implemented  with  an  emphasis  on  cost  containment 
and  access  to  care.  The  State  should  provide  assistance  to 
local  HSAs  as  needed.  The  implementation  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess under  93-641  in  Pennsylvania  is  still  in  its  developmental 
stages.  The  process  should  be  monitored  carefully  in  order  to 
evaluate  its  effectiveness  in  coordination  of  services,  con- 
trolling health  care  cost  and  ensuring  access  to  care.  (Page  21) 

5.  Regional  and  local  health  planning  should  address  the  coordina- 
tion of  categorical  service  providers  (substance  abuse,  mental 
health,  child  welfare,  etc.)  to  promote  continuity  of  care  as 
well  as  maximum  utilization  of  resources.  (Page  21) 

6.  The  mental  health  as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the  individual 
should  be  addressed  by  the  health  service  delivery  system. 

Social  services  should  be  coordinated  with  medical  services. 

(Page  21) 

7.  Access  to  quality  health  care  could  be  improved  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  training  of  para-medical  personnel  to  work  with  physi- 
cians in  providing  routine  medical  care.  (Page  21) 
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III.  Community  Environment 

A.  Neighborhood  Revitalization 

1.  Although  many  neighborhood  revitalization  programs  are 
presently  being  implemented,  the  need  exists  for  the 
Commonwealth  to  provide  leadership  in  the  coordination 

of  activities  such  as  housing  rehabilitation,  urban  home- 
steading, recreation,  mass  transit  and  taxation  which  will 
aid  in  the  comprehensive  revitalization  of  Pennsylvania's 
neighborhoods.  (Page  30) 

2.  In  many  instances,  the  property  tax  as  it  is  presently 
used  in  Pennsylvania,  contributes  to  the  decline  of  many 
neighborhoods  and  tends  to  encourage  urban  sprawl.  Alter- 
natives to  the  present  property  tax  structure  should  be 
explored  so  that  improvements  rather  than  deterioration 
will  occur  in  Pennsylvania's  neighborhoods  in  the  future. 
(Page  31) 

3.  There  is  a necessity  for  the  distribution  of  economic 
activities  so  that  the  chronically  unemployed  can  gain 
employment.  The  neighborhood,  where  people  live,  can  also 
be  the  place  where  some  not  insignificant  number  can  work 
and  earn  a living  as  well,  given  the  application  of  economic 
development  techniques  and  investment.  The  investments 

may  be  risky,  but  the  state  could  recognize  the  need  for 
such  risks  by  providing  incentives  in  such  tax  assistance 
programs  as  the  Neighborhood  Assistance  Program  and  the 
local  Economic  Pv.evitalization  Tax  Assistance  Act.  (Page  31) 
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4.  It  is  recommended  that  an  interagency  body  be  utilized 

under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  vitality  of  Pennsylvania  communities. 

(Also  see  Economic  Development  Report:  Economic  Development 
Process,  State  Government  pages  1-36  - 1-37)  (Page  31) 

B.  Public  Transportation 

1.  To  eliminate  the  funding  uncertainty  faced  by  Pennsylvania’s 
transit  operations.  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
should  consider  the  establishment  of  a predictable  funding 
base  for  public  transportation.  European  practice  of  high 
gasoline  taxes  should  be  considered  as  an  example  of  how 
funding  problems  have  been  solved  elsewhere.  (Page  38) 

2.  National  and  State  transportation  and  energy  policies  must 
be  cognizant  of  the  potential  energy  and  cost  savings  which 
could  be  realized  through  policies,  programs,  and  require- 
ments which  encourage  the  utilization  of  public  transporta- 
tion where  justified  by  rational  economic  analyses,  as 
well  as,  encouraging  programmatic  and  physical  measures 
designed  to  enhance  pedestrian  and  bicycle  uses.  (Page  40) 

3.  Consistent  and  coordinated  transportation  policies  should 
be  established  at  both  the  State  and  local  level  by  elimi- 
nating the  encouragement  of  contradictory  and  duplicative 
transportation  policies  and  programs.  Incentives  should 
be  introduced  into  grant  programs  to  encourage  different 
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and  effective  performance  by  local  transportation  systems. 
The  potential  of  using  existing  facilities  such  as  school 
buses  should  also  be  examined.  Various  urban  improvement 
programs  should  reflect  these  requirements.  (Page  40) 

4.  Where  appropriate,  government  regulations  should  be  revised 
to  correct  programs  which  distort  the  economics  of  modal 
choice  through  hidden,  indirect  subsidies.  (Page  40) 

5.  The  capabilities  of  persons  administering  transit  programs 
and  operating  transit  systems  should  be  improved  at  all 
levels.  (Page  40) 

C.  Local  Government  Fragmentation 

1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  new 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  more  easily 
allowing  Pennsylvania  municipalities  to  merge  or  to  initiate 
boundary  changes.  This  legislation  should  have  the  effect 
of  enhancing  the  delivery  of  municipal  services.  (Page  41) 

2.  Stronger  encouragement  should  be  provided  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  local  units  of  government  to  combine  delivery 

of  those  public  services  which  lend  themselves  to  consoli- 
dation such  as  police,  public  safety,  refuse  services,  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal  and  others.  Specifically,  the 
role  of  county  government  should  be  strengthened  as  a 
principal  building  block  in  facilitating  desired  consolida- 
tions. In  addition,  intermunicipal  and  regional  arrange- 
ments might  also  be  considered  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

(Page  43) 
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3.  The  Commonwealth  should  undertake  an  assessment  of  existing 
tax  inequities  or  inconsistencies  for  similar  services 
which  occur  most  frequently  in  the  metropolitan  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  (Page  43) 

4.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  utilization  of  existing 
sub-state,  multi-county  planning  regions  for  the  achievement 
of  more  direct  and  efficient  delivery  of  certain  services. 
These  regions  should  also  be  more  fully  and  specifically 
charged  with  undertaking  special  activities  such  as  economic 
development  which  are  a current  part  of  their  work  programs. 
(Page  43) 

IV.  Social  and  Cultural  Environment 

A.  Family  and  Community  Services 

1.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  together  with  appro- 
priate citizen  and  professional  interest  should  establish 
a body  similar  to  the  1961  State-Local  Welfare  Commission. 
Its  mission  should  be  to  do  a thorough  assessment  of  all 
relevant  programs  and  structures  and  should  have  a mandate 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  at  a fixed  time. 

The  Commission  should  be  charged  with: 

— Analysis  of  all  existing  programs,  policies,  and  laws 
and  recommending  changes,  deletions,  additions,  combina- 
tions. 

— To  study  present  allocations  of  responsibilities  between 
State  and  County  Governments  in  this  field  and  to  make 
recommendations . 
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— To  study  manpower,  training,  planning,  evaluation, 

research  and  information  systems;  to  assess  and  recommend. 

— To  examine  and  evaluate  programs  and  delivery  systems 
including  issues  of  standard  making,  monitoring  and 
licensing . 

(Page  55) 

2.  There  should  be  a clear  recognition  that  programs  designed 
for  the  well  being  of  people  should  be  oriented  to  strength- 
ening families.  All  legislation  and  policy  should  be  viewed 
in  this  light.  (Page  56) 

3.  Regional  structure  for  human  services  programs  should  be 
the  same  as  for  all  other  government  services.  There  are 
many  interrelationships  between  human  services  programs, 
transportation,  agriculture,  etc.  (Page  56) 

4.  Any  new  movement  forward  should  take  into  consideration 
the  value  of  maximum  integration  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams so  that  people  in  need  can  have  easy  access  to  ser- 
vice, avoid  the  consequences  of  overcomplicated,  duplica- 
tive and  fragmented  mechanisms  which  are  wasteful.  (Page  56) 

5.  There  needs  to  be  recognition  that  demand  for  service  is 
open  ended;  and  that  resources  need  to  be  applied  on  clear 
priorities.  Everyone,  every  group  cannot  be  always  satis- 
fied. There  are,  of  course,  potential  intense  and  compli- 
cated political  problems.  For  example,  the  present  legislature 
has  created  a new  Department  of  Aging. 
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Part  of  the  strategy  was  the  notion  that  one  Department 


would  administer  all  programs  for  the  Aging.  This  is  in 
fact  not  feasible.  One  consequence  of  the  new  Legislation 
is  that  one  cabinet  officer  will  be  a lobby  on  other  cabinet 
officers  in  behalf  of  one  group  of  citizens.  If  this 
policy  were  to  be  followed  for  children  and  youth,  the 
mentally  ill,  the  retarded,  the  blind,  the  physically 
disabled,  etc.,  a major  new  set  of  confusions  would  be  set 
in  place.  This  would  be  unfortunate.  It  would  make  im- 
possible the  general  services  practice  with  specialities 
each  in  its  important  place,  working  as  a team. 

This  type  of  issue  should  be  examined  for  purposes 
of  long  term  planning  and  priority  setting.  (Page  56) 

6.  The  Commission  should  study  allocation  of  responsibilities 
across  State  Department  lines.  More  than  30  states  have 
comprehensive  human  service  structures  each  containing  a 
varied  mix  of  programs.  All  are  designed  for  more  efficient 
management  and  to  improve  delivery  of  services.  Pennsyl- 
vania's approach  to  this  matter  in  recent  years  has  been 
piecemeal  and  haphazard.  There  are  a number  of  interrela- 
tionships which  should  be  examined  carefully  to  see  if 
any  further  combinations  of  programs  are  worth  considering. 
(Page  57) 

B.  Community  Crime  Prevention 

1.  There  is  a need  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for 
criminal  justice  planning  at  the  state,  regional,  and 
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county  levels  grounded  in  state  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion must  be  enacted  no  later  than  December  31,  1978,  in 
order  that  Pennsylvania  remains  eligible  for  Federal  funding 
support  (Public  Act  No.  274,  November  22,  1978),  (Page  68) 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  initiate  the  consolidation  of 
small  and  inefficient  police  departments  in  Pennsylvania. 
(Page  68) 

3.  The  Commonwealth  should  accelerate  actions  which  would  serve 
to  prevent  disruption,  vandalism  and  assaults  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's public  schools.  (Page  68) 

4.  There  is  a need  to  integrate  community  crime  prevention 
programs  into  neighborhood  revitalization  plans  for  urban 
areas.  (Page  68) 

5.  Community  residential  programs  for  state  prison  inmates 
nearing  parole  that  have  proved  to  be  successful  in  facili- 
tating the  re-entry  of  prison  inmates  into  the  community 
must  be  considered.  (Page  68) 

6.  There  is  a need  to  reduce  court  processing  time  for  criminal 
cases.  Speeding  the  adjudication  process  may  involve  many 
factors  including:  (Page  68) 

a.  changing  rules  of  court  pre-trial  motions  and  contin- 
uances ; 

b.  improving  management  techniques  in  prosecutor  and 
defendant  offices  as  well  as  in  the  courts  themselves; 

c.  developing  alternatives  to  criminal  adjudication  for 
some  types  of  cases;  and 

d.  providing  additional  space  and  personnel  where  required. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  State  Planning  Board's  Committee  on  Earth,  Energy  and  Environ- 
mental Resources  has  been  responsible  for  research  and  policy  formulation 
on  issues  pertaining  to  the  natural  environment.  Throughout  its  research 
and  policy  formulation  process,  this  Committee  has  maintained  that  the 
management  of  environmental  quality  and  natural  resources,  along  with 
the  development  of  a sound  economy,  are  the  two  principles  which  must 
guide  the  Committee's  strategy. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  all  significant  environmental  issues  would 
be  accounted  for,  including  issues  involving  the  interrelationships  between 
air,  land  and  water,  the  Committee  has  approached  the  problem  through  the 
use  of  five  task  forces.  The  subject  areas  to  which  a task  force  was 
assigned  to  study  the  pertinent  issues  include:  (1)  Water,  (2)  Energy, 

(3)  Forestry,  (4)  Air  Quality,  and  (5)  Industrial  Minerals. 

During  the  process  it  was  decided  that  two  issues  will  have  an  overall 
impact  on  the  subject  matter  being  studied  by  the  five  task  forces.  These 
issues  are:  (1)  needed  funding  for  State  programs  dealing  with  the 
management  of  the  environmental  and  natural  resources,  and  (2)  improved 
transportation  facility  maintenance,  which  will  help  insure  a constant 
supply  of  natural  resources  for  Pennsylvania  industry. 

Following  the  research  process  it  was  found  that  resource  information 
management  was  a problem  which  was  pertinent  in  all  the  subject  areas.  It 
was  further  decided  that  policy  recommendations  were  needed  for  this  issue 
and  thus  it  was  the  sixth  subject  area  to  be  investigated  in  detail.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  this  Committee  has  reviewed  and  agrees  in  principle 
to  the  policies  and  recommendations  presented  in  the  following  State 
documents:  (1)  Coal  Policy,  (2)  Environmental  Master  Plan,  (3)  Energy 


Conservation  Policy. 
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Water 

Pennsylvania's  water  policy  and  planning  needs  result  from  a mixture 
of  impending  shortages  in  specific  areas,  periodic  floods,  statutory  and 
institutional  inadequacies,  and  difficult  local  problems  in  water  supply 
and  water  quality.  Compared  with  other  parts  of  the  nation,  and  particu- 
larly with  most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Pennsylvania 
enjoys  bountiful  water  for  use  by  industry,  municipalities,  recreational 
interests,  and  agriculture.  This  vital  natural  resource  provides  an 
essential  part  of  the  State's  foundation  for  continuing  growth  and  quality 
of  life.  However,  all  types  of  water  uses  are  increasing  — at  a rate 
higher  than  our  growth  rate  — thus  accentuating  the  necessity  for  better 
management  in  the  future  in  order  to  maintain  our  relative  advantages. 

Consumptive  water  uses  — that  is,  water  withdrawn  but  not  returned 
to  streams  — will  approximately  double  during  the  period  1970  to  1990. 
Evaporative  water  losses  related  to  power  plant  cooling  systems  will 
increase  due  to  more  electric  power  generation  and  the  change  from  "once- 
through”  to  "closed-cycle”  systems.  By  1990,  cooling  for  power  generation, 
manufacturing,  and  irrigation  will  each  account  for  between  25%  and  30% 
of  total  consumptive  uses.  Protection  of  instream  uses  — such  as  recrea- 
tion, navigation,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  hydropower,  and  water  quality 
maintenance  — will  be  of  increasing  importance.  Off-stream  storage 
reservoirs  are  essential,  particularly  in  connection  with  power  genera- 
tion. Pennsylvania's  present  legal  approaches,  under  the  riparian  doc- 
trine's "reasonable  use"  rule,  fail  to  Identify  and  protect  minimum 
stream  flows  necessary  for  Instream  and  downstream  uses. 
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The  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee  (Energy  Conversion  Panel) 
projects  that  about  15,500  megawatts  additional  generating  capacity  will 
be  needed  by  1990.  This  would  require  30,000  acre-feet  of  water  storage 
capacity.  The  options  include:  new  upstream  storage  reservoirs,  the 
reallocation  of  storage  in  existing  reservoirs,  or  curtailing  consumptive 
water  use  during  low  flow  periods. 

Pennsylvania's  1,150  public  water  suppliers  face  a multitude  of 
interrelated  problems  in  water  sources,  water  quality,  system  maintenance, 
new  facility  construction  and  organization.  By  1990,  about  25%  of  the 
suppliers  will  have  water  source  deficiencies;  7%  will  have  inadequate 
filtration  plant  capacity;  and  25%  will  have  insufficient  system  storage. 
Over  one-half  of  the  existing  surface  sources  now  have  no  filtration,  and 
many  systems  are  experiencing  inordinate  leakage  and  loss.  The  current 
organizational  and  financial  position  of  many  Pennsylvania  water  suppliers 
is,  at  best,  precarious.  About  70%  serve  fewer  than  1,000  customers, 
which  is  considered  by  experts  as  a minimum  rate  base  to  sustain  adequate 
operations.  Many  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  new  Federal  Drinking  Water 
Standards.  Technical  support  from  the  State  should  be  substantially 
increased,  but  the  greatest  need  is  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
a Federally-financed  facility  program. 

Since  Colonial  days , water  power  has  been  used  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  old  "grist-mill"  plants  have  been  discontinued 
in  favor  of  other,  cheaper  energy  sources.  Now,  generation  of  power  at 
small  hydropower  plants  is  worth  reconsidering.  Evaluation  of  both 
existing  and  abandoned  sites  should  be  undertaken. 
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There  are  two  general  categories  of  sources  of  water  pollution: 
point  and  non-point  sources.  Point  sources  Include  sewage  and  industrial 
waste  discharges  and  other  pipe  and  channel  outlets.  Non-point  sources 
include  storm  water  runoff,  abandoned  mine  drainage,  agricultural  runoff, 
drainage  from  construction  sites,  etc.  Of  the  12,962  miles  of  State  streams 
about  20%  fail  to  meet  water  quality  standards.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
sub-standard  sections  are  due  to  abandoned  mine  drainage,  which  still 
affects  more  stream  miles  than  any  other  type  of  pollution.  Substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  achieving  compliance  xizlth  effluent  standards  by 
active  mines,  industry,  and  municipal  dischargers. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  increased  emphasis  is  needed  on 
controlling  toxic  wastes.  Even  in  small  amounts  these  materials,  which 
are  found  in  both  industrial  and  urban  waste  water,  may  be  threats  to 
public  health.  Moreover,  as  the  cost  of  waste  treatment  increases,  there 
is  need  for  public  awareness  and  participation  in  the  complex  and  sophis- 
ticated planning  involved  in  achieving  cost-effective  improvements. 

The  Monongahela  River  has  one  of  the  most  serious  water  supply  pro- 
blems in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  heavily  used  by  industry,  municipalities, 
utilities  and  navigation  interests.  Put  realistically,  in  the  next  signi- 
ficant drought,  Pennsylvania  will  face  the  difficult  choice  of  shutting 
down  or  curtailing  navigation,  industrial  production,  power  generation, 
or  municipal  water  supply  on  the  Monongahela.  f 

Ji' 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  faces  a similar  critical  water  problem. 

Under  authority  of  a 1954  Supreme  Court  decree.  New  York  City  and  New  1 

Jersey  divert  water  for  public  water  supply  purposes.  The  stream  flow  ^ 

'i- 

volumes  necessary  to  protect  Philadelphia's  fresh  water  intakes  and  the  j 
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ground  water  aquifers  of  Camden,  N.J.  are  not  being  met  about  15%  of  the 
time.  Drought  conditions  would  severely  aggravate  the  problem  to  crisis 
levels,  unless  new  reservoir  capacity  is  added  in  the  Basin. 

There  are  three  major  new  water-related  thrusts  to  be  supported  in 
Pennsylvania:  water  conservation,  storm  water  management  and  flood  con- 

trol, and  an  equitable  statutory  base  for  water  allocation. 

Despite  Pennsylvania's  relative  water  abundance,  future  water  manage- 
ment must  include  more  efficient  conservation  efforts.  These  efforts 
must  address  rising  consumptive  losses  in  power.  Irrigation  and  manufac- 
turing use  which,  together,  represent  80%  of  consumptive  use,  and  90%  of 
total  Statewide  use. 

In  the  past  40  years,  Pennsylvanians  have  suffered  eighteen  major 

floods,  with  damages  totaling  over  $5.8  billion.  Much  protection  has  been 

afforded  by  the  78  Commonwealth  flood  control  projects,  costing  over  $60 

♦ 

million,  and  the  25  large  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  costing  $638  million. 
Were  it  not  for  these  State  and  Federal  projects,  the  annual  loss  would 
currently  be  $258  million  instead  of  $66  million. 

However,  structural  measures  alone  are  not  the  total  solution.  There 
are  three  vital  areas  wherein  future  action  is  needed  to  control  and 
minimize  floods  and  flood  damage: 

1.  Drainage  rights  and  storm  water  management.*  This  is  basically 

a local  responsibility  which  is  not  being  adequately  accomplished 
in  most  areas. 

2.  Flood  area  management^*  including  enactment  of  laws  on  flood- 
proofing of  existing  buildings,  flood  plain  zoning,  use  of  open 
spaces  and  flood  insurance. 

*Act  167  (S  744,  P.N.  2154) , Approved  10/4/78 , Storm  Water  Management. 

*^Act  166  (S  743,  P.N.  2150)  , Approved  10/4/78,  Flood  Plain  Management. 
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3.  Flood  control.  Revision  of  State  laws  to  permit  participation 
in  non-structural  approaches. 

At  present,  Pennsylvania  has  no  comprehensive  legal  or  institutional 
approach  to  water  allocation.  Most  allocations  are  governed  by  "common 
law"  cases  dealing  with  riparian  rights  and  ground  water  withdrawals. 

The  common  law  doctrines  often  operate  contrary  to  hydrologic  fact.  Common 
law  rights  are  insecure,  and  provide  little  guidance  to  landowners  and 
Investors  prior  to  a crisis  or  dispute.  Under  conditions  of  relative 
scarcity,  they  are  ill-suited  to  regulate,  allocate  water  use,  or  esta- 
blish priorities.  Among  the  prime  alternatives  for  Improving  Pennsylvania's 
water  allocation  arrangements  are:  (1)  adoption  of  a statewide  permit 
system  for  major  uses,  with  reform  of  common  law  rules,  and  other  arrange- 
ments governing  small  withdrawals,  and  (2)  enactment  of  an  allocation 
program  limited  to  "critical"  areas. 

Recommendation 

Pennsylvania  should  develop  new  approaches  to  water  conserva- 
tion to  apply  to  all  users,  with  initial  emphasis  in  water  limited 
areas,  including  reform  of  water  laws  and  creation  of  water  alloca- 
tion programs  encompassing  both  surface  and  ground  water. 

Energy 

Pennsylvania  is  both  a large  producer  and  a large  user  of  energy. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  coal  and  electrical  energy. 
Increased  attention  to  these  factors  is  essential  to  the  State's  future 
planning  for  growth,  environmental  protection,  and  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. The  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee  (Energy  Conversion  Panel) 
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estimates  that  about  15,500  megawatts  of  additional  electrical  generating 
capacity  (an  increase  of  about  3^^%  per  year)  will  be  needed  by  1990. 

These  GSAC  projections  are  based  on  assumptions  of  modest  economic  growth, 
moderate  increases  in  personal  income,  voluntary  conservation,  and  below 
national  average  population  growth.  However,  because  of  the  long  lead  time 
for  power  plant  construction,  contingency  planning  is  necessary. 

To  a significant  extent,  Pennsylvania's  future  energy  policies  and 
plans  must  be  linked  with  national  policies  and  plans.  However,  even 
before  the  oil  crisis  of  1973,  over  80%  of  the  Commonwealth's  electric 
generating  capacity  was  coal  fired,  as  compared  with  less  than  45%  nationally. 
This  means  that  the  current  national  policy  of  emphasizing  coal  as  a basic 
energy  source  will  have  a greater  impact  on  Pennsylvania's  coal  industry 
than  on  the  State's  electric  industry,  due  to  the  increased  future  use 
of  coal  in  other  States. 

With  regard  to  fuel  costs,  during  the  period  after  1973,  there  were 
much  greater  increases  throughout  the  Pacific  and  West  South  Central  Regions 
of  the  United  States  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Thus  the  factor  of  interstate 
competitive  energy  costs  has  tilted  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  aids 
our  economic  situation. 

The  Governor's  Energy  Council  has  prepared  a "Coal  Policy"  state- 
ment which  identifies  major  issues  relating  to  investment,  manpower, 
environment,  and  technology,  and  recommends  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken.  Adequate  resources  should  be  made  available  so  that  State  agencies 
will  be  enabled  to  implement  that  policy. 

Coal  extraction  often  involves  competition  for  use  of  land.  In 
order  to  minimize  conflict  and  derive  maximum  benefit  of  use  of  natural 
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resources,  it  is  important  that  the  inventory  of  State  coal  reserves  be 
expanded  to  enable  planned,  sequential  use  to  occur. 

Major  new  mining  developments  can  have  an  Important  Impact  on  nearby 
communities.  A very  commendable  approach  has  been  taken  by  five  companies 
in  planning  for  12  new  deep  mines  in  Greene  County,  where  an  industry- 
sponsored  study  was  made  of  local  housing  availability,  schools,  roads, 
water  and  sewerage,  medical  and  other  community  services.  The  findings 
show  that  with  a projected  doubling  to  quadrupling  of  population  associated 
with  mining  and  service  industries,  the  local  capabilities  would  be  over- 
whelmed, unless  early  steps  are  taken.  This  private  Initiative  is  useful 
and  should  be  used  elsewhere.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by  formation 
of  a State/Local  program  of  cooperation  for  technical  support,  problem 
solving  and  limited  financial  assistance  to  communities  involved.  Basic 
to  this  concept  is  the  fact  that  land  use  decisions  are  made  by  local 
governments,  and  these  decisions  shape  the  character  of  secondary  develop- 
ment . 

Of  the  three  vital  elements  of  the  coal/energy  system  — production, 
transportation  and  use  — transportation  is  regarded  as  the  weakest  link. 
Lack  of  adequate  resources  for  maintenance  has  significantly  affected  both 
the  highway  and  rail  systems  in  Pennsylvania.  Future  increased  coal  produc- 
tion could  be  adversely  affected  in  some  areas  by  inadequate  transportation 
capability.  Planning  for  transportation  must  be  linked  with  planning  for 
coal  development.  Highway  maintenance  and  construction  in  the  future  will 
be  increasingly  dependent  on  an  increase  in  the  State  motor  fuels  tax. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  overall  issue  of  funding  of  highway 
maintenance  will  be  resolved  at  a sufficient  level,  or  soon  enough,  to 
solve  the  problems  of  coal  haul  road  deterioration.  In  addition  to  the 
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bonding  methods  that  are  currently  employed,  other  methods  such  as  a 
ton/mlle  tax  and  a resource  severance  tax  should  be  investigated.  Pro- 
posed abandonments  of  branch  lines  of  railroads  must  be  carefully  studied 
to  avoid  severing  coal  areas  from  transportation. 

The  siting  of  new  electric  generating  facilities,  whether  coal  or 
nuclear,  has  confronted  growing  opposition  from  concerned  citizens  and 
intervenor  groups.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  opposition  arises  from  doubts 
by  the  citizenry  about  the  impact  on  the  natural  environment,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a special  economic  problem  caused  by  the  inequitable 
tax  structure.  Local  acceptance  of  power  facilities  is  hampered  because 
socio-economic  costs  perceived  by  the  host  community  exceed  the  perceived 
socio-economic  benefits.  Pennsylvania's  present  utility  tax  and  revenue 
distribution  system  is  inequitable  in  that  it  does  not  adequately  compen- 
sate the  host  community.  The  solution  lies  in  an  equitable  revision  of 
the  utility  tax  and  revenue  laws. 

In  terms  of  State  planning  policy,  the  siting  of  electric  power 
generating  stations  is  considered  to  fall  in  the  category  of  "developments 
of  more  than  local  concern,"  thus  requiring  State  and  regional  attention, 
as  well  as  local.  At  present  the  State  — through  DER  and  the  PUC  — 
conducts  authorized  responsibilities  relating  to  environmental  protection 
permits  and  certificates  of  necessity  for  purposes  of  eminent  domain. 
However,  utilities  generally  proceed  with  site  acquisition  before  appli- 
cations for  these  actions  are  submitted.  Therefore,  sites  become  "locked 
in"  prior  to  resolution  of  critical  substantive  issues.  An  orderly  plan- 
ning process  should  be  established  by  statute  which  would  take  into  account 
the  State's  power  supply  and  demand  equation,  water  availability. 
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environmental  goals  and  objectives,  conservation,  and  land  use  considera- 
tions. With  appropriate  public  participation,  as  well  as  official  agency 
input,  decisions  on  site  certification  would  be  based  on  a careful  balance 
of  all  factors.  The  review  of  specific  permits  (which  follows  later, 
after  design)  would  be  based  on  Issues  resolved  during  the  State  Certifi- 
cation Process. 

Because  of  the  character  of  Pennsylvania's  economy,  dependence  on 
adequate  natural  gas  is  critical.  The  Governor's  Energy  Council  has  con- 
sistently advocated  that  natural  gas  should  not  be  "wasted"  on  low  priority 
uses  which  could  be  met  by  alternate  forms  of  energy.  The  Commonwealth 
should  also  continue  its  encouragement  of  developing  intrastate  gas  sup- 
plies, including  Lake  Erie. 

The  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  presents  electric  utilities  with 
substantial  problems  in  terms  of  space  requirements  and  necessary  safety 
measures.  Expressed  Federal  policy  would  have  the  U.S.  government  take 
ownership  and  assume  responsibility  for  disposal  of  commercial  nuclear 
waste,  to  be  financed  through  a one-time  fee.  To  date  this  logical 
policy  has  not  been  implemented,  although  some  investigations  have  been 
started.  This  effort  should  be  virogously  pursued  because  treatment  and 
disposal  of  commercial  nuclear  waste  is  a crucial  issue  for  future  power 
generation. 

Alternate  forms  of  energy,  including  solar  and  refuse-derived  fuel, 
V7ill  be  applicable  in  Pennsylvania  in  specific  situations.  With  financial 
support  from  Federal  agencies,  demonstration  installations,  as  well  as 
research  and  development,  can  be  anticipated  to  occur  in  favorable  loca- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth.  Financial  Incentives,  through  tax  credits 
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and  low-cost  loans,  should  be  considered  by  the  State  to  encourage  com- 
mercialization and  user  interest.  The  use  of  refuse-derived  fuel  has  the 
important  advantage  of  deriving  energy  benefits  from  solid  wastes  --  which 
otherwise  are  increasingly  difficult  to  dispose  of  in  environmentally 
satisfactory  manners.  The  Commonwealth  should  support  and  expand  its 
program  of  financial  and  technical  assistance  in  this  area. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  during  the  period  1978-1985,  the 
increased  amounts  of  power  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  aggregate  addi- 
tions of  small  hydropower  facilities,  solar,  refuse-derived  fuel  and 
other  alternate  sources,  will  not  greatly  change  the  estimated  new  generating 
capacity  to  be  met  by  coal  and  nuclear  facilities. 

The  State  should  encourage,  with  "seed”  monies  and  various  forms  of 
technical  cooperation,  the  development  in  Pennsylvania  of  Federally- 
financed  projects  for  coal  gasification  and  liquif ication. 

Energy  conservation  can  be  considered  as  an  energy  source.  For  any 
given  energy-using  activity,  there  are  three  potential  adjustments  which 
should  be  considered,  alone  or  in  combination: 

1.  reducing  the  level  of  the  activity. 

2.  improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  the  activity;  and 

3.  substituting  more  abundant  and  benign  energy  for  less  abundant 
and  problem-causing  energy  resources. 

The  Governor's  Energy  Council  has  adopted  an  energy  conservation 
policy  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor.  This  statement  includes 
such  areas  as: 

(a)  demonstration  programs  which  show  the  State  support  of  energy 


conservation. 


(b)  building  codes  to  improve  energy  use  in  heating,  cooling  and 
hot  water  heating; 

(c)  consumer  education  and  information  to  stimulate  citizen  aware- 
ness and  action;  and 

(d)  transportation  programs  to  Increase  energy  efficiency  in  all 
types  of  transportation  ; 

The  energy  conservation  policy  should  serve  as  a basic  guideline  for 
the  Commonwealth,  and  should  be  implemented. 

Recommendation 

Pennsylvania  should  develop  its  energy  program  with  enactment 
of  legislation  for  certification  of  facility  sitings  and  revision 
of  utility  tax  distribution,  increased  attention  to  coal  transpor- 
tation problems,  continued  maintenance  of  environmental  protection, 
and  implementation  of  energy  conservation  policies. 

Forests  and  Forestry 

Pennsylvania  is  the  second  largest  hardwood  lumber  producing  State 
in  the  nation,  and  ranks  seventh  in  the  production  of  paper  and  paper- 
board.  Over  60%,  or  17  million  acres,  of  the  Commonwealth’s  area  is 
occupied  by  forests.  In  addition  to  the  importance  of  the  State’s  forests 
for  wood  products,  this  natural  resource  provides  significant  values  for 
recreation,  water  supply,  wildlife  habitat  and  mineral  resources. 

Although  timber  is  growing  faster  at  this  time  than  it  is  being 
removed  through  harvesting  and  losses  from  fires  and  disease,  the  long- 
term picture  indicates  an  enlarged  demand.  For  example,  hardwood  demand 
IS  expected  to  increase  by  80%  to  134%  nationally  and  by  50%  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  year  2000. 
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Forestry  management  in  Pennsylvania  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  three-fourths  of  all  forest  land  in  the  State  is  oxTOed  by 
small  landowners  --  a total  of  over  300,000.  Ninety  percent  of  these 
own  I’ess  than  100  acres.  This  situation  tends  to  hamper  application  of 
the  concept  of  multiple  use.  It  also  increases  vulnerability  of  forest 
lands  to  development. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  special  poten- 
tial for  commercial  success  exists  for  wood  products,  such  as  pulp,  paper, 
veneer,  plywood,  flooring,  furniture,  particle  board,  bark  products  and 
compressed  wood  products. 

Recommendation 

The  State  should  expand  its  activities  relating  to  forestry 
and  forest  products  by  encouraging  multiple-use  of  timber  areas, 
providing  technical  assistance  to  small  forest  landowners,  providing 
incentives  to  protect  prime  woodland  areas,  generally  up-grade  forest 
management  practices,  and  encourage  research  and  development  efforts 
on  the  use  of  wood  for  energy.  Such  activities  will  produce  both 
economic  and  environmental  benefits. 

Air  Quality 

The  greater  portion  of  the  State’s  area  has  good  air  quality  — and 
with  respect  to  particulates  and  sulfur  dioxide  — is  generally  better 
than  most  stringent  (secondary)  national  air  quality  standards.  Hox^7ever, 
in  almost  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  urban  areas,  one  or  more  of  the 
national  primary  (health-based)  standards  are  exceeded.  The  Allegheny 
County  and  Philadelphia  areas,  not  unexpectedly,  have  the  most  serious 
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air  pollution  problems.  In  addition,  there  are  scattered  situations  where 
single  sources  cause  localized  air  pollution  problems.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  pollution  from  existing  sources  and 
all  new  sources  are  properly  controlled,  but  the  magnitude  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's heavy  industry  and  automotive  air  pollution  problems  leaves  much 
to  be  done. 

The  1977  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  require  significantly 
Increased  technical  and  administrative  action  by  the  States.  State 
Implementation  Plans  (SIP)  must  be  revised  to  provide  for  bringing  non- 
attainment  areas  into  compliance  with  sulfur  oxide  and  particulate  require- 
ments by  1982  and  photochemical  and  carbon  monoxide  standards  by  1987. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  trigger  severe  penalties.  Including  loss  of  Federal 
highway  and  sewerage  grants,  and  bans  on  new  industrial  construction. 

The  SIP  revision  includes  development  of  emission  Inventories  and  control 
strategy  for  hydrocarbons,  review  of  SO^  and  particulate  requirements, 
evaluation  of  strategy  for  fugitive  dust,  and  work  with  local  agencies 
on  transportation  control  measures. 

The  Commonwealth  should  expand  its  efforts  in  connection  with  improving 
public  transportation  and  other  alternatives  to  private  auto  use.  (See 
additional  discussion  in  Report  on  Community  and  Social  Development, 
pages  31-35. 

Another  major  task  is  the  implementation  of  the  section  of  the  1977 
amendments  relating  to  Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  (PSD)  which 
applies  in  clean  air  areas.  Substantial  technical  studies  are  necessary 
in  order  to  develop  the  needed  data  and  plans.  Each  new  major  source  in 
PSD  areas  must  be  fully  evaluated  before  approval. 
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The  new  Federal  Act  thus  provides  the  States  with  new  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  for  flexibility  in  making  decisions  on  air  quality 
management  which,  in  turn,  can  affect  economic  growth  in  specific  areas. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  while  Initial  steps  have  already 
been  taken,  Pennsylvania ' cannot  conduct  the  extensive  studies  and  program 
implementation  without  increased  staff  resources  in  the  air  quality  pro- 
gram. 


Recommendations 

Pennsylvania  should  undertake  immediately  and  follow  through 
on  the  required  technical  studies  and  evaluations  prescribed  under 
Federal  law,  in  order  to  allow  reasonable  growth  while  improving 
and/or  maintaining  air  quality.  This  will  require  an  increase  in 
the  staff  of  the  air  quality  program  over  the  next  five  years. 

Industrial  Minerals 

Industrial  minerals  — including  limestone,  clay,  cement  rock,  sand 
and  gravel  — are  important  raw  materials  that  are  used  extensively  in 
our  complex  economy.  They  are  vital  for  both  the  manufacturing  and  the 
construction  industries.  Pennsylvania  ranks  fifth  among  the  nation’s 
states  in  mineral  production,  and  is  first  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Competition  for  land  use  is  a policy  issue  of  prime  significance  for 
the  mining  industry  because  land  development  usually  permanently  preempts 
mineral  extraction. 

Since  mineral  resources  are  not  renewable  or  replaceable,  nor  are 
the  sites  movable,  a necessary  first  step  in  planning  is  to  extend  and 
complete  the  inventory  of  Pennsylvania  mineral  resources.  In  order  to 
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minimize  future  land  use  conflicts  with  development  plans,  criteria  and 
procedures  should  be  formulated  to  allow  sequential  utilization  and  to 
establish  priorities  for  land  use,  keeping  market  conditions  in  mind. 
Under  any  program,  an  essential  requirement  is  that  environmental  pro- 
tection must  be  maintained. 

Recommendation 

Inventories  of  the  State's  mineral  reserves  should  be  completed 
and  should  be  utilized  in  land-use  planning  so  that  sequential  utlli 
zation  can  be  implemented.  Extraction  of  minerals  should  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  environmental  standards. 

Land  Use  and  Natural  Resource  Information  Management 

It  is  essential  to  have  adequate  and  sound  data  as  the  foundation 
for  effective  planning  and  management  of  land  and  other  natural  resources 
Without  such  a basis,  forecasting  and  decision-making  is  inaccurate  and 
hazardous . 

Information  on  land  use  and  natural  resources  is  needed  by  a variety 
of  users,  in  addition  to  agencies  of  the  State  government.  Local  govern- 
ments — cities,  boroughs,  counties  and  townships  — require  considerable 
detailed  data  in  conducting  their  assigned  responsibilities.  Specialized 
agencies,  such  as  area  and  regional  planning  commissions,  authorities 
and  interstate  commissions,  are  extensive  users  of  such  Information. 

The  private  sector.  Including  utilities,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests,  and  citizen  organizations,  all  have  data  needs  to  be  satisfied 
Federal  and  State  statutes  usually  require  planning  elements  as 
integral  parts  of  overall  programs.  Examples  include  water  resources 
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and  water  quality,  air  quality,  solid  waste  management,  surface  mining, 
recreation,  and  transportation.  Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  have  several 
existing  programs  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  a Statewide 
comprehensive  information  system  on  land  use  and  natural  resources. 

Each  of  the  existing  programs,  of  course,  has  been  developed  for  use  by 
the  particular  functional  program  area  involved. 

The  most  generally  applicable  one  is  LUDA  (Land  Use  Data  Analysis) . 

A Statewide  land  use  and  natural  resource  information  system  need 
not  be  a single  data  bank.  Rather,  it  should  start  by  cataloguing  existing 
data  sources  to  serve  as  a "finders  index"  for  users  seeking  information. 
Further  refinements  should  include:  identification  of  information  gaps, 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  and  redundancy,  and  improving 
the  compatibility  of  separate  data  sources.  A key  issue  is  the  determina- 
tion of  future  data  needs  by  all  public  and  private  users. 

The  concept  thus  embodies  a listing  and  indexing  of  pertinent  data 
sources.  This  would  encompass  all  State  agencies,  at  least  five  Federal 
agencies  (USDA,  NASA,  Interior,  EPA  and  Commerce),  as  well  as  private, 
regional  and  local  sources.  Continuity  and  up-dating  efforts  are  vital 
factors.  Through  this  coordinated  approach,  the  initial  and  maintenance 
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costs  will  be  minimized,  while  striving  for  comprehensiveness.  It  would 
be  feasible  to  include  both  manual  and  computer-based  elements. 

The  utilization  of  in-place  Information  sources  and  systems  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  cost-effective  and  practical  approach  for 
Pennsylvania . 

Recommendation 

The  State  should  develop  and  maintain  an  effective,  continuing, 

comprehensive  system  for  collecting,  storing,  updating  and  retrieving 
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information  on  the  State's  water,  land,  forestry  and  mineral  resources 
as  an  essential  foundation  for  planning,  management  and  decision- 


making at  all  levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector, 
of  the  data  users  should  be  considered  the  prime  factor  in 
the  system. 


The  needs 
developing 
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EARTH,  ENERGY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE’S 

LIST  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I Water 

1.  Encourage  the  implementation  of  water  conservation  measures  and 
programs  and  stress  the  importance  of  water  conservation  in  helping 
to  insure  the  future  availability  and  adequacy  of  water  supplies, 
and  to  aid  in  controlling  the  cost  of  sewage  treatment  by  reducing 
volume  of  flow.  (Page  23)* 

2.  Implement  a comprehensive  water  allocation  program  on  a permit  basis 
for  major  uses,  with  reform  of  common  law  rules  and  adopt  standards 
for  withdrawals.  The  program  should  cover  both  surface  and  ground 
water  sources  of  supply  and  apply  to  all  types  of  water  users  including 
public  water  suppliers,  industry,  power  generation,  agriculture  and 
institutions.  (Page  23) 

3.  The  State  should  make  intensive  studies  and  prepare  recommendatioiis 
for  alternative  solutions  to  deal  with  the  high  priority  water-short 
areas  of  the  Lower  Monongehela  and  Delaware  Rivers.  (Page  23) 

4.  Identify  and  protect  critical  groundwater  recharge  areas  within  a 
watershed,  prevent  aquifer  pollution,  and  encourage  good  ground  water 
management  and  conservation.  (Page  23) 

5.  Preserve  natural  drainage  characteristics  and,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  control  runoff  on  all  watersheds  where  development  occurs 

so  as  not  to  increase  the  flooding  potential  to  downstream  areas.  The 
State  should  encourage  local  governments  to  provide  for  better  water 
runoff  controls  through  land  use  and  subdivision  regulations;  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  made  available  by  the  State.  Implement  the 
Storm  Water  Management  Act.  (Page  24) 

*Page  number  refers  to  the  Committee's  full  report;  see  Volume  II 
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6.  Protect  and  maintain  the  aesthetic,  ecological,  natural,  recreational, 
wild  and  other  environmental  values  of  wild  and  scenic  waterways.  The 
Pennsylvania  Scenic  Rivers  Inventory  should  be  operated  at  a level 
commensurate  with  administrative  feasibility  of  conducting  needed 
studies.  (Page  24) 

7.  Interbasin  transfers  should  be  minimized.  Water  resources  should  be 
developed  in  the  receiving  watershed  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
before  initiating  interbasin  transfers,  and  then  only  if  a comprehen- 
sive conservation  program  is  implemented  by  the  receiving  area.  (Page  24) 

8.  Discourage  development  in  flood  prone  areas  to  avoid  flood  damage,  and 
endangerment  to  health  and  welfare;  protect  the  ground  water,  wildlife, 
vegetation,  soils  and  other  resource  values  of  the  flood  plain,  recog- 
nizing the  ecologlc  and  hydrologic  Importance  of  the  flood  plain  eco- 
system. Encourage  flood  proofing  of  existing  structures  located  in 
flood  prone  areas.  Implement  the  Flood  Plain  Management  Act.  (Page  24) 

9.  Protect  natural  in-stream  uses  of  water  during  periods  of  reduced 
stream  flows  and  establish  Statewide  low  flow  standards.  (Page  25) 

10.  Where  appropriate,  develop  the  hydropower  potential  of  the  State's 
existing  dams  currently  used  for  other  purposes,  provided  that  hydro- 
power  development  does  not  adversely  affect  the  original  or  principal 
uses  of  the  dam.  (Page  25) 

11.  Multi-purpose  use  and  especially  hydropower  development  should  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  and  construction  of  new  dams.  (Page  25) 

12.  Encourage  the  implementation  of  a comprehensive.  Federally  or  State 
financed,  grant  and  loan  assistance  program  for  public  water  supplies  ' 
in  order  to  help  meet  the  new  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Standards. 
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Joint  management  of  small  water  suppliers  should  be  considered 
ranging  from  joint  employment  of  management  and  maintenance  staffs 
to  regionalization  of  ownership.  The  State's  Public  Water  Supply 
Law  should  be  up-dated.  (Page  25) 

13.  Implement  a program  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  un- 
safe dams  in  conformity  with  modern  safety  standards.  (Page  25) 

14.  Continue  existing  water  quality  protection  programs  with  the  goal  of 
meeting  State  water  quality  standards;  place  increased  emphasis  on 
elimination  of  toxic  and  hazardous  substance,  and  control  of  non- 
point sources.  (Page  25) 

15.  Encourage  the  coordination  of  land  and  water  planning.  (Page  25) 

16.  Encourage  institutions  of  higher  education  to  increase  emphasis  on 
training  and  education  of  professional  manpower  needed  to  plan  and 
carry  out  improved  water  management  in  the  Commonwealth.  (Page  25) 

17.  Provide  adequate  funds  for  staff  resources  to  carry  out  Pennsylvania's 
water  quality  management  responsibilities  under  the  Federal  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  State  Clean  Streams 
Law,  and  the  State  Sewage  Facilities  Act.  (Page  26) 

18.  Encourage  involvement  of  intrastate,  regional,  county  and  local  plan- 
ning agencies  in  the  continuing  water  quality  management  planning  pro- 
gram. This  will  require  State  and  Federal  support  of  specialized 
training  in  this  area.  (Page  26) 

II  Energy 

1.  Encouragement  of  the  continued  development  of  Pennsylvania  coal  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  use  in  ways  which  will  promote  the  economy 
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and  safeguard  the  safety  and  health  of  the  citizens  through  the 
implementation  of  the  63  specific  recommendations  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Policy  prepared  by  the  Governor’s  Energy  Council  and 
adopted  as  Commonwealth  policy  by  the  Governor  in  1975,  (Page  46) 

2.  The  State  should  encourage  mining  companies  to  carry  out  "community- 
wide" planning  studies  in  advance  of  major  coal  developments,  in 
order  to  identify  potential  secondary  impacts.  (Page  46) 

3.  State-local  partnerships  should  be  established  to  enhance  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  programs  in  localized  secondary  impact 
areas  where  above-normal  growth  is  anticipated.  (Page  46) 

4.  Pennsylvania-mined  coal  will  be  transported  by  a mix  of  modes  — 
primarily  rail,  highway  and  waterway.  Future  transportation  of  coal 
will  continue  to  be  dominated  by  the  mixed-mode,  competitive  systems. 
A primary  objective  should  be  to  move  the  transportation  system 
toward  adequacy  and  economic  sufficiency  without  compromising  en- 
vironmental and  social  goals.  For  funding  of  highway  maintenance, 
studies  should  be  made  of  a ton/mile  tax,  and  a resource  severance 
tax,  with  regard  to  equity  and  feasibility.  (Page  46) 

5.  Planning  for  transportation  should  be  conducted  coincidental  with 
planning  for  coal  development.  (Page  47) 

6.  There  is  a need  for  capital  investments  to  revitalize  the  rail 
system  in  Pennsylvania.  (Page  47) 

7.  Support  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania  utility  property 
taxation  law  in  order  to  provide  more  equitable  compensation  to  areas 
impacted  by  energy-producing  facilities  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
electric  generating  stations.  (Page  47) 
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8.  Support  of  legislation  which  would  establish  an  energy  facility 
siting  certification  procedure.  (Such  legislation  should,  wherever 
possible,  recognize  the  possibility  of  combining  Federal  procedures 
with  State  procedures.)  (Page  47) 

9.  In  the  field  of  natural  gas  utilization,  promotion  of  the  concept 
that  natural  gas  is  too  valuable  a commodity  to  be  "wasted"  on  low 
priority  uses  which  could  be  accomplished  by  using  alternate  forms 
of  energy.  (Page  47) 

10.  Support  of  the  development  of  intra-state  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
supplies  with  particular  reference  to  natural  gas  production  in  Lake 
Erie  and  on  State  lands,  including  proper  environmental  safeguards 
in  the  development  of  these  supplies.  (Page  47) 

11.  Support  of  the  development  of  outer-continental  shelf  resources  with 
necessary  environmental  safeguards,  with  the  recognition  of  the 
economic  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  the  Commonwealth,  particularly 
the  Southeastern  portion,  if  gas  and  oil  reserves  prove  to  be  signifi- 
cant in  the  Baltimore  Canyon  area  of  the  OCS  development.  (Page  48) 

12.  The  Commonwealth  should  take  advantage  of  the  research,  development 
and  demonstrations  being  sponsored  by  the  Federal  government  and 
other  States  which  would  encourage  the  commercialization  of  solar 
energy  as  a meaningful  supplement  to  space  heating  and  hot  water 
heating.  (Page  48) 

13.  Recognition  and  promotion  of  the  concept  espoused  by  the  current 
Federal  administration  which  would  provide  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment take  title  to  and  assume  the  responsibilities  for  the  disposal 
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of  all  commercial  and  nuclear  waste,  to  be  financed  by  the  assess- 
ment of  a one-time  fee  for  disposal  services.  (Page  48) 

14.  Encourage  research  and  demonstrations  directed  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  materials  for  energy  production  through  economic 
incentives  and  aid  local  planning  efforts  in  this  field.  (Page  48) 

15.  Encourage  research  and  development  on  alternate  energy  sources  of 
interest  to  the  State,  with  particular  emphasis  on  coal  gasification 
and  liquif ication,  through  provision  of  "seed"  monies,  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Science  and  Engineering  Foundation  appropriation. 

(Page  49) 

16.  Promote  the  policy  that  energy  conservation  is  an  energy  source,  with 
particular  importance  for  the  short  term,  but  also  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  State  government  action  can  help  change  living  patterns 
which  can  more  efficiently  use  our  energy  resources  without  adverse 
impacts  on  individuals.  (Page  49) 

17.  Promotion  of  energy  conservation  concepts,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  in  the  area  of  land-use  planning.  (Page  49) 

18.  Increased  emphasis  on  implementing  the  energy  conservation  policy 
developed  by  the  Governor’s  Energy  Council  and  adopted  as  Commonwealth 
policy  in  1976,  including  the  45  specific  recommendations  of  that 
policy,  and  emphasizing  the  fiscal  savings  to  the  individual  through 
individual  conservation  awareness  and  practices.  (Page  49) 

19.  The  Commonwealth  should  vigorously  pursue  efforts  to  have  the  Federal 
government  implement  the  policy  of  taking  responsibility  for  treatment 
and  disposal  of  commercial  nuclear  waste.  (Page  49) 
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Ill  Forests  and  Forestry 


1.  Through  the  years  Pennsylvanians  have  taken  for  granted  that  the 
vast  forest  resources  in  the  State  would  always  be  there.  This 

has,  at  tiroes,  been  reflected  by  even  those  involved  with  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  these  resources.  It  is  now  time  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  especially  those  agencies  involved  with  actions  that  affect 
the  forest  resources  such  as  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
and  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development  place  a greater  impor- 
tance on  this  vast  resource,  the  area  it  occupies  and  its  impact  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  respect,  Section 
VI  of  the  Technical  Papers  - a Land  Policy  Program  for  Pennsylvania 
which  presents  an  excellent  perspective  and  overview  of  the  forestry 
situation  does  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  the  resource  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  protect  it.  The  technical  papers  which  pro- 
vide detailed  evaluations,  recommendations  and  concepts  for  implemen- 
tation is  fully  endorsed  by  this  Committee.  (Page  54) 

In  addition  to  the  policies  and  recommendations  addressed  in  the 
Technical  Papers , this  Committee  sees  a need  to  present  the  following 
policies  and  recommendations: 

2.  In  general,  the  thoughts  and  proposals  put  forth  by  the  Environmental 
Quality  Board  in  Policies  for  Critical  Environmental  Area  - Prime 
Farmlands  should  also  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  prime  woodlands. 
(Page  55) 

3.  There  should  be  an  increased  level  of  forest  management  on  all  available 
woodlands,  public  and  private,  of  the  Commonwealth.  Due  to  the  lead 
time  involved  with  the  long-term  nature  of  the  forest  crop,  it  is 
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important  that  efforts  to  upgrade  management  practices  be  insti- 
tuted as  promptly  as  possible.  The  State  should  provide  increased 
technical  assistance  to  the  private  sector.  (Page  55) 

4.  Multiple  use  of  Pennsylvania’s  forest  resources  should  be  the  general 
objective,  excluding  limited,  specially-designed  areas.  Before  such 
areas  are  designated,  a careful  analysis  of  trade-offs  should  be  con- 
ducted. (Page  55) 

5.  Forest  products  Industries  should  be  encouraged.  (Page  55) 

IV  Air  Quality 

1.  Adequate  funds  should  be  made  available  to  provide  the  necessary  staff 
resources  to  carry  out  Pennsylvania’s  air  quality  management  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1977.  (Page  60) 

2.  The  State  should  conduct  the  necessary  technical  studies  and  evaluations 
that  are  prescribed  for  revision  of  the  State  Implementation  Plan,  in 
order  to  allow  reasonable  growth  while  improving  and/or  maintaining 

air  quality.  (Page  60) 

3.  State  agencies  should  cooperate  with  local  governments  in  coordinating 
land-use  decisions  and  traffic  control  plans  with  air  quality  management. 
(Page  61) 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  continued  public  participation  in  the 
evaluation  of  potential  local  effects  for  non-attainment  and  prevention 
of  significant  determinations.  (Page  61) 

5.  In  non-attainment  areas,  the  State  should  continue  clean-up  activities 
with  regard  to  existing  air  pollution  sources,  so  that  new  development 
can  take  place  within  air  quality  limitations.  (Page  61) 
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6.  The  Commonwealth  should  expand  its  efforts  in  connection  with  im- 
proving public  transportation  and  other  alternatives  to  private 
auto  use.  (Page  61) 

V Industrial  Minerals 

1.  In  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  a continued  mineral  supply,  an 
expanded  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  and  delineate  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  and  plan  for  their  availability  and 
access.  (Page  65) 

2.  Mineral-bearing  lands  that  are  located  where  other  resources  are 
located  or  where  other  uses  are  planned,  should  be  evaluated  and 
developed  on  the  basis  of  sequential  use,  multiple  use,  or  highest 
order  of  use,  keeping  market  conditions  in  mind.  (Page  66) 

3.  The  development  of  mineral  resources  in  general,  and  specific  mineral 
deposits  in  particular,  should  be  planned  and  designated  with  a 
framework  of  proper  environmental  practices  and  safeguards.  The  aim 
shall  be  two-fold:  to  make  the  mineral  resources  available  for  our 
needs,  while  safeguarding  our  environmental  quality.  (Page  66) 

4.  The  State  should  provide  information  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
governments  for  use  in  connection  with  mineral  resources  aspects  of 
land  use  planning  and  regulation,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  pre- 
emption of  mineral  resources  by  other  types  of  development.  (Page  66) 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Since  September  1973,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  through  its 
Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development  has  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  central  issue  of  land  use  planning  in  Pennsylvania 

A state-wide  conference  (September  1973),  followed  by  a state-wide 
public  informational  effort  with  several  hundred  regional  and  local  meetings 
and  a second  state-wide  conference  (October  1977)  yielded  the  major  input 
for  the  State  Land  Policy  report  (March  1978)  which  is  the  culmination  of  the 
state's  land  use  planning  effort. 

That  report  notes  that  the  Commonwealth  already  has  a land  policy 
program,  of  sorts.  However,  it  suggests  that  this  program  consists  of  a 
variety  of  sub-programs  each  designed  for  a particular  purpose.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  some  unified  and  balancing  state  expression  of  land  policy, 
there  are  gaps  and  conflicts  in  the  set  of  sub-programs.  An  over-all  land 
policy  program  is  urged  to  better  address  important  Commonwealth  concerns, 
including : 

stimulating  development  on  a selective  basis  in  order  to 
produce  jobs  and  promote  a healthy  economy; 
overcoming  rural  poverty  and  underemployment; 
conserving  prime  agricultural  land; 
protecting  air  and  water  quality; 

preserving  critical  resource  areas  from  incompatible  use 

or  development; 

halting  central  city  decline; 

meeting  energy  needs; 

managing  growth. 
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With  the  reactiviation  of  the  State  Planning  Board  in  May  of  1977, 
it  was  determined  early  on  (Summer  1977)  that  the  Board  should  address 
State  Land  Policy  matters  as  a high  priority  concern,  offering  such  advice 
and  recommendations  as  might  be  warranted  both  in  the  more  specific  con- 
sideration of  particular  elements  of  State  Land  Policy  and  in  the  context 
of  implementing  legislation. 

This  report  reflects  the  judgements  of  this  Committee  as  they  evolved 
over  a number  of  months.  The  report  Includes  a review  of  the  OSPD  report, 
A Land  Policy  Program  for  Pennsylvania,  and  a recommended  resolution  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  Board,  the  formulation  of  a Farm  Strategy  for 
the  preservation  of  agriculture,  and  the  setting  of  an  Agenda  for  Future 
Activities,  listing  land  policy  concerns  which  merit  attention. 

State  Planning  Board  Resolution 

The  State  Planning  Board,  at  a meeting  on  February  21,  1978,  con- 
sidered the  final  land  policy  recommendations  to  be  included  in  the  forth- 
coming State  Land  Policy  report  of  OSPD  and  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  which  commended  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
for  its  activities  concerning  the  formulation  of  a State  Land  Policy.  The 
Board  urged  that  early  and  serious  consideration  be  given  to  that  report 
and  advised  that  the  State  Planning  Board  would  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  Board  recommended  that:  (1)  as  part  of  the  Urban 
Growth  Strategy,  first  priority  should  be  placed  on  distressed  areas  of 
cities;  (2)  both  the  public  and  private  aspects  of  land  development  should 
be  recognized  when  defining  growth  areas;  and  (3)  legislation  dealing 
with  a proposed  energy  siting  commission  should  be  modified  to  incorporate 
recommendations  made  in  the  OSPD  Land  Policy  Report. 
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Farm  Strategy  and  Supporting  Data 


At  the  Governor’s  request,  and  because  the  preservation  of  agricul- 
tural land  was  the  subject  of  proposed  draft  legislation  seeking  to  imple- 
ment part  of  the  State  Land  Policy,  the  Committee  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  a consideration  of  that  legislation  and  the  further  refinement 
of  a farm  strategy  for  the  Commonwealth.  This  Committee  advanced  the 
following  philosophical  base  for  a farm  strategy:  (1)  the  preservation 
of  family  farms  particularly  those  located  in  high  growth  pressure  areas 
is  desirable  because  of  not  only  tangible  value  but  also  intangible  values; 
(2)  the  supply  of  productive  agricultural  land  is  limited,  thus  efforts 
should  be  taken  to  restrict  the  irreversible  use  of  such  lands;  (3)  agri- 
culture is  currently  an  essential  part  of  Pennsylvania's  economy  and 
therefore  productive  lands  should  be  preserved, 

A.  Proposed  Planning  Framework 

Planning  sectors  of  state,  regional,  county  and  local  units 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  their 
respective  plans  and  ensuing  development  do  not  impinge  upon  areas 
of  agricultural  land  which  are  desirable  for  farming.  To  further 
this  directive,  the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  proposes  a multi-level 
planning  framework.  This  framework  includes: 

1.  State  Role:  (a)  Develop  a two-pronged  policy  statement  pertaining 
to  agricultural  land  preservation  in  growth  pressured  and  non- 
pressured  areas.  This  statement  should  contain  criteria  and 
guidelines  regarding  the  types  and  amounts  of  agricultural  lands 
which  should  be  preserved  in  each  type  of  area.  ( b)  Provide 
basic  information  pertaining  to  the  agricultural  situation  in 
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Pennsylvania.  (c ) Maintain  final  review  over  all  County  frame'- 
work  plans  for  conformity  of  proposals  for  use  of  agricultural 
land  with  the  state  guidelines.  (d)  Approve  or  disapprove  all 
proposals  for  development  of  regional  impact  and  proposals  for 
critical  areas  as  they  may  relate  to  or  affect  the  preservation 
of  productive  agricultural  lands. 

2.  Regional  Role:  Coordinate  and  review  municipal  .and  county  plans; 
provide  technical  assistance. 

3.  County  Role:  Develop  county  framework  plans,  as  proposed  in  the 
OSPD  report,  A Land  Policy  Program  for  Pennsylvania.  Once  adopted, 
these  plans  are  binding  and  must  be  respected. 

4.  Municipal  Role;  Ensure  that  detailed  local  plans  reflect  and 
are  consistent  with  the  county  framework  plans. 

B.  Controls  and  Strategies 

Unless  productive  agricultural  lands  are  protected  from  conversion 
to  other  uses,  a healthy  agricultural  economy  will  not  be  possible. 

Yet,  a question  remains  as  to  which  agricultural  lands  should  be 
preserved  as  well  as  which  controls  are  best  suited  to  this  purpose. 
While  it  is  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  county  and  the  munici- 
palities to  decide  which  agricultural  land  must  warrant  preservation, 
the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  suggests  that  a general  guide  to  follow 
would  be  to  include  at  least  those  lands  in  soil  classes  1,  II,  and 
III  as  well  as  those  areas  uniquely  suited  to  specialty  crops  such 
as  vineyards  and  orchards. 

Local  government,  likewise,  should  retain  final  authority  in 
determining  which  controls  shall  be  used  for  the  preservation  of 
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agricultural  lands  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  suggests  that  a two- 
tier  program  be  utilized.  Such  a program  should  acknowledge  that 
the  problems  and  priorities  of  agricultural  preservation  in  high 
growth  pressure  areas  are  different  from  those  in  areas  which  are 
not  affected  by  high  growth  demands.  Therefore,  the  controls  and 
strategies  suggested  for  use  in  high  growth  pressure  areas  are  neces- 
sarily more  stringent  and  exacting  than  are  those  suggested  for  the 
non-pressure  areas. 

This  Committee  defined  growth  pressure  areas  as  those  counties 
which  were  more  than  10%  and  less  than  50%  urbanized  in  1974,  and 
which  experienced  an  increase  in  urbanization  between  1967  and  1974 
of  25%  or  more.  Counties  having  less  than  10%  urbanized  land  are 
rural  in  nature.  Counties  which  are  more  than  50%  urbanized  either 
are  growth  pressured  or  substantially  built  up.  However,  they  were 
omitted  from  the  classification,  because  land  values  make  investments 
for  agricultural  preservation  unwise.  This  classification  omits  the 
highly  urbanized  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  Montgomery  and 
Delaware.  Growth  pressure  areas  in  which  investments  should  be  feasibl 
include  the  following  counties:  Beaver,  Blair,  Bucks,  Cambria,  Carbon, 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Monroe,  and  Northampton. 

It  is  recommended  by  this  Committee  that,  should  the  State  Planning 
Board  be  made  responsible  for  overseeing  the  establishment  of  criteria 
for  awarding  State  subsidies  to  counties  for  agricultural  land  preserva 
tion,  the  Board  provide  for  a petitioning  process  which  would  allow 
non-pressured  counties  and  counties  with  more  than  50%  urbanization 
to  present  pertinent  information  to  the  Board  establishing  why  that 


county  should  also  be  considered  for  agricultural  preservation  invest- 
ments comparable  to  those  provided  under  growth  pressure  control 
strategies . 

C . Control  Strategies  for  Non-Pressured  Areas 

Primary  concern  in  non-pressured  areas  is  with  the  waste  of  prime 
agricultural  lands  through  the  scattered  incursion  of  development  on 
lands  when  less  productive  land  is  available.  Various  control  mecha- 
nisms which  could  be  used  in  non-pressured  areas  include:  (1)  agri- 
cultural zoning,  (2)  preferential  assessments,  (3)  agricultural 
districting,  (4)  farm  homesteading  programs  and  (5)  revisions  in  the 
Farm  Inheritance  Tax. 

D . Control  Strategies  for  Growth  Pressured  Areas 

In  Pennsylvania,  those  areas  that  contain  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  productive  agricultural  lands  coincide  with  the  areas  of 
highest  growth  and  development  pressures.  In  these  urbanizing  areas, 
the  preservation  of  agricultural  land  serves  multiple  purposes;  that 
is,  agricultural  preservation:  (1)  helps  to  maintain  a desired  land 
use;  (2)  provides  open  space  and  visual  amenities  and  helps  us  to 
better  manage  our  wetlands  and  floodplains;  and  (3)  helps  to  shape 
the  development  of  the  surrounding  area. 

The  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  asserts  that  the  control  mechanisms 
developed  for  the  non-pressured  areas  are  not  sufficiently  stringent 
to  adequately  preserve  agricultural  lands  in  growth  pressured  areas. 
Strong  implementation  strategies  must  be  developed  so  as  to  ensure: 

1.  maintenance  of  large  enough  holdings  for  efficient  farming 

and  access  to  related  services;  and 
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2.  maintenance  of  large  contiguous  tracts  in  areas  not  to  be 
sewered  and  without  major  transportation  modes. 

The  types  of  controls  that  are  needed  to  achieve  the  above  de- 
sired land  use  include  the  following: 

1.  the  limitation  or  prohibition  of  public  facility  extensions 
if  they  may  act  as  growth  generators; 

2.  the  use  of  zoning  and  financial  incentives  to  encourage  certain 
types  of  farming  in  order  to  comply  with  amenity  goals  (i.e., 
woodlots  kept  instead  of  clear  cutting,  avoid  monoculture, 
limits  on  industrial  and  hothouse  agriculture); 

3.  elimination  of  operation  restrictions  imposed  by  local  government 
authorities  on  urban  fringe  farms; 

4.  implement  zoning  to  limit  subdivision  severely  in  areas  where 
public  facilities  are  not  provided. 

Obviously  in  areas  with  growth  pressures  some  financial  incen- 
tives must  be  provided  for  farmers  whose  land  has  high  market  value 
because  it  has  high  potential  for  uses  other  than  farming.  Farmland 
preservation  techniques  which  address  this  problem  include: 

1.  Development  Rights  Acquisition  - public  purchase  of  certain 
rights  from  farm  landowner; 

2.  State  Capital  Gains  Tax  - would  discourage  short-term  speculation 
and  provide  funds  for  farmland  acquisition  programs;  and 

3.  Transfer  of  Development  Rights  - transfer  of  development  right 
from  agricultural  land  areas  to  districts  zoned  for  development 
with  compensation  to  the  transferer. 
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E.  Conclusions 


In  developing  the  Agricultural  Information  Index  as  part  of  the 
Farm  Strategy:  Supporting  Data,  which  was  used  by  the  committee  to 
determine  what  area  in  the  state  warranted  agricultural  preservation 
efforts,  great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining  current  agri- 
cultural information  sufficiently  detailed  and  organized  in  a 
consistent  manner  which  would  allow  disaggregation  and  subsequent 
analysis  to  the  desired  level  of  detail.  In  order  to  develop  a sound 
farm  program,  an  improved  information  system  must  be  maintained  so 
that  questions  about  the  pressure  on  farmland  can  be  appropriately 
answered.  One  important  step  toward  the  development  of  answers  to 
the  pertinent  questions  is  the  on-going  effort  to  map  at  the  county 
level,  prime  and  unique  agricultural  lands. 

A question  remains  as  to  whether  economic  incentives  (subsidies, 
low  interest  rates,  guarantee  of  loans)  should  be  provided  for  small 
family  farms.  Are  these  farmers  having  difficulty  because  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  unproductive  land  or  because  basic  capital  investments  are 
prohibitively  high?  Again,  through  the  development  of  a more  complete 
data  base  pertaining  to  the  State’s  agricultural  areas,  the  State 
will  be  better  equipped  to  answer  questions  such  as  these  successfully. 

Agenda  for  Future  Activities 

During  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  this  Committee  did  not 
address  as  fully  as  it  wished  all  the  land  policy  issues  that  were  raised. 
These  concerns  include:  (1)  Rural  Land  Policy  Strategy,  (2)  Urban  Strategy, 
(3)  Natural  Resources  Strategy,  (4)  Storm  Water  Management  and  Flood 
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Plain  Management,  (5)  Agricultural  Information  Data  and  (6)  Preservation 
of  Farmland  Through  Agricultural  Districts. 

The  pages  which  follow  touch  on  salient  points  concerning  these 
matters,  suggesting  that  they  be  considered  as  an  Agenda  for  Future 
Activities  for  the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee. 

A.  Rural  Strategy 

During  this  Committee’s  work  sessions  much  time  was  devoted  to 
discussing  and  researching  problems  related  to  the  preservation  of 
agricultural  land.  Although  this  Committee  has  formulated  a Farm 
Strategy  which  deals  with  the  concerns  of  preserving  farmland  and 
maintaining  the  family  farm  economy,  it  felt  there  was  an  obvious 
need  to  deal  with  rural  land  use  problems  in  a more  precisely  focused 
way  through  the  development  and  application  of  a rural  strategy. 

Such  a strategy  could  deal  more  specifically  with  such  concerns  as 
settlement  patterns,  social  conditions,  economic  conditions  and 
physical  conditions  of  rural  communities. 

B . Natural  Resources  Strategy 

This  Committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Strategy  presented  in  the  State  Land  Policy  Report  of  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  and  Development.  It  also  acknowledges  the  important 
contributions  in  this  regard  made  by  the  SPB  Committee  on  Earth, 

Energy  and  Environmental  Resources  in  its  final  report  to  the  Board. 
Furthermore,  this  Committee  notes  as  well  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  and  the  EQB  (Environmental  Quality  Board) 
in  it’s  continued  efforts  concerning  an  environmental  master  plan,  a 
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recently  adopted  element  of  which  deals  with  "Policies  for  Critical 
Environmental  Areas."  The  integration  of  the  results  of  these  efforts 
warrants  attention  and  is  recommended  as  an  agenda  item  for  future 
consideration  accordingly. 

C . Urban  Strategy 

As  with  the  Natural  Resources  Strategy,  this  Committee  Intends 
to  more  fully  address  an  Urban  Strategy  for  land  use,  taking  into 
account  the  final  State  Land  Policy  Report  of  OSPD  as  well  as  the 
uniquely  related  policies  and  programs  of  the  pertinent  State  agencies 
including  the  Departments  of  Community  Affairs  and  Commerce. 

This  Urban  Strategy  must  strengthen  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
needs  of  the  inner  city  in  Pennsylvania’s  established  urban  communi- 
ties and  add  needed  dimension  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
SPB  Economic  Development  Committee  and  the  Community  Development 
Committee  with  respect  to  Pennsylvania’s  cities. 

D . Stormwater  Management  and  Flood  Plain  Management 

Flood  Plain  Management  and  Stormwater  Management  are  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  planning  and  management  of  land  use.  Legislation 
was  recently  enacted  (Public  Act  166  of  1978  and  Public  Act  167  of 
1978)  and  now  should  be  monitored  carefully  to  determine  its  impact 
in  this  regard. 

E . Agricultural  Information  Data 

It  is  imperative  that  data  relating  to  the  loss  of  agricultural 
land  and  its  value  be  periodically  updated  in  order  that  the  Board 
may  take  appropriate  actions  in  addressing  the  problems  related  to 
a Farm  Land  Policy  Strategy. 
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During  this  Committee’s  research  efforts  involving  identifica- 
tion of  agricultural  lands  worthy  of  preservation,  the  inadequacies 
of  the  existing  data  base  and  information  system  became  alarmingly 
apparent.  For  instance,  much  of  the  initial  data  used  in  developing 
the  Agricultural  Information  Index  came  from  the  "Pennsylvania  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Needs  Inventory"  published  in  1967.  Despite 
the  consensus  that  more  recent  data  must  exist,  the  use  of  this  eleven 
year  old  data  was  necessitated  by  the  inability  to  obtain  the  "heresay" 
current  data.  Because  of  this  problem  combined  with  other  informa- 
tion system  problems  such  as  inconsistent  data  presentation  formats 
and  various  land  use  identification  criteria  differences,  the  numbers 
generated  for  the  Agricultural  Information  Index  and  subsequently 
used  in  preparing  the  maps,  have  been  the  subject  of  varying  interpre- 
tation. This  does  not  mean  that  the  data  gathered  and  interpreted 
so  far  have  no  value.  The  data  are  very  useful  in  determining  trends 
and  developing  a general  idea  of  problem  areas.  However,  those  data 
could  not  be  used  in  formulating  formal  policies  involving  agricul- 
tural preservation.  Before  formal  policy  formulation  actions  occur, 
the  inherent  inadequacies  of  the  existing  system  must  be  rectified  in 
order  that  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  as  to  what  counties 
most  need  agricultural  preservation  investments. 

F . Farmland  Preservation  Through  Agricultural  Districts 

This  Committee  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  and  Development  in  reviewing  and  revising  its  "Agri- 
cultural Land  Districting  Act."  This  is  a process  which  will  extend 
beyond  the  date  of  this  report.  The  Committee  has  also  reviewed 
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House  Bill  No.  2145,  known  as  the  "Agricultural  District  Law." 
Although  this  Committee  favors  such  actions  as  authorized  in  this 
bill,  it  looks  more  favorably  upon  the  more  comprehensive  act  being 
developed  by  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development.  Included 
in  Appendix  C of  the  Committee  report*  is  a matrix  called  "Comparison 
of  Agricultural  Districts  Bills:  HB  2145  and  Administration  (OSPD) 
which  highlights  the  provisions  of  these  tv;o  bills.  Also  included 
in  Appendix  C are  copies  of  House  Bill  2145  and  the  latest  draft  of 
the  OSPD  "Agricultural  Land  Districting  Act,"  which,  as  has  been 
indicated,  is  under-going  further  review. 

The  Board ' s effort  in  this  regard  should  relate  as  fully  as 
possible  to  the  Farm  Strategy  presented  in  this  Committee  report. 


*See  Committee ' s full  report  in  Volume  II. 


LAND  POLICY  COMMITTEE'S  LIST  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.  From  the  State  Planning  Board  Land  Policy  Resolution* 

1,  Urban  Growth  Strategy 

Emphasize  neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  re-growth  within 
central  cities,  older  suburban  areas,  small  towns,  and 
rural  communities. 

Encourage  the  concentration  of  development  on  appropriate 
sites  within  or  adjacent  to  existing  urban  areas,  consistent 
with  sewerage  planning,  existing  air  and  water  quality 
standards;  at  the  same  time,  discourage  dispersed  develop- 
ment patterns. 

Strengthen  the  local  financial  base  in  order  to  better  provide 
essential  community  services  and  facilities. 

Expand  state  and  regional  roles  in  planning,  promoting,  and 
financing  community  development  activities. 

In  addition,  the  State  Planning  Board  recommends  that,  as  part 
of  the  Urban  Growth  Strategy,  first  priority  be  given  to  dis- 
tressed areas  of  cities. 

2.  Rural  Farm  Strategy 

Contribute  to  better  land  use  by  directing  development  away 
from  farmland. 

Help  preserve  the  family  farm  and  the  traditions  and  values 
of  rural  life  — objectives  which  also  would  assist  in  achieving 
a better  urban-rural  population  balance  in  the  state. 

Stimulate  through  economic  incentives  the  growth  of  agriculture 
related  businesses  in  the  state, 

*See  Committee's  full  report  in  Volume  II,  pages  4-6. 
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Preserve  open  space  and  provide  buffer  areas  between  communi- 
ties, thereby  making  possible  the  kind  of  landscapes  that  are 
important  for  the  recreation  and  refreshment  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians . 

Help  maintain  and  restore  vital  processes  such  as  the  value  of 
agricultural  lands  for  ground-water  recharge  areas. 

3.  Natural  Resources  Strategy 

Support  the  definition  and  protection  of  critical  resource 
areas . 

Recognize  the  significance  of  forest  resources  and  forest 
products  in  the  Pennsylvania  economy  and  recognize  further 
the  need  to  Improve  the  management  of  this  resource. 

Recognize  the  urgency  of  flood  plain  planning  and  stormwater 
management . 

Recognize  the  unique  Importance  of  Pennsylvania's  mineral 
resources  and  their  utilization  in  a period  of  growing 
energy  concern. 

4.  Role  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Planning  Board 

Formulate  guidelines  and  standards  for  guiding  growth,  and 
procedures  for  installing  them. 

Develop  definitions  for  identifying  critical  resource  areas, 
and  design  processes  and  regulations  for  their  protection  in 
cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Quality  Board. 

Define  growth  of  more  than  local  concern,  including  both  public 
and  private  development,  taking  into  account  the  advice  of 
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regional  planning  agencies,  the  counties  and  appropriate 
State  agencies. 

Formulate  a systematic  impact  analysis  procedure  for  judging 
major  development  activities  against  various  factors. 

Advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the  proposed  Energy  Siting 
Commission  regarding  the  relationship  of  siting  decisions  to 
state  growth  objectives,  purpose  and  priorities;  legislation 
under  consideration  should  be  modified  to  incorporate  these 
recommendations . 

The  State  Planning  Board  further  acknowledges  that  it  should 
exercise  an  integral  and  leading  role  in  Land  Use  Planning 
Implementation.  It  recognizes  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
State  Planning  Board,  as  recommended  in  the  Report,  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  staff  and  financial  resources. 

Underlined  sections  are  additions  to  OSPD  recommendations. 

II.  Give  consideration  to  "Agenda  for  Future  Activities"  on  pages  88 
thru  92  of  this  Executive  Summary. 
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TAKING  ACTION 


Checklist  for  Consideration 

As  one  reviews  the  foregoing  discussion  and  the  enumerated  recom- 
mendations, it  is  clear  that  indeed  an  agenda  for  discussion  and  assess- 
ment has  been  presented.  Its  further  refinement  is  a course  of  action 
which  may  be  warranted  but,  if  undertaken,  must  proceed  with  an  implement- 
ing awareness  of  the  Office  of  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly. 

One  may  observe,  however,  that  various  of  the  recommendations  already 
listed  lend  themselves  to  fairly  immediate  expression  should  that  be 
desired.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  note  that  these  recom- 
mendations may  be  implemented  in  a variety  of  ways,  including: 

Office  of  the  Governor 

Executive  Directives 
Proposed  budget 
Proposed  legislation 
Direction  to  State  agencies 
State  Legislature 

Statutory  actions 
Budgetary  actions 
Legislative  over-sight  role 

Administrative  action  (generally  relating  to  administrative 
direction  and  regulation) 

Action  by  individual  State  agencies 
Coordination  within  and  among  State  agencies 
Inter-governmental  coordination  (Federal,  State,  regional, 
local ) 
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Private  sector 


Public  participation 

Steps  for  taking  action  with  respect  to  any  particular  recommenda- 
tion should  consider  this  checklist  in  determining  the  several  avenues 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  achieving  desired  results. 


Fiscal  Resources 

No  matter  what  actions  are  considered  or  where  such  actions  would 
be  Implemented,  the  fiscal  realities  within  which  the  Commonwealth  must 
exist  will  greatly  affect  decisions  on  how  implementation  actions  will 
proceed . 

As  noted  in  the  "Fiscal  Affairs"  section  of  the  Economic  Development 
Committee  Report,  the  real  value  of  government  expenditures  for  public 
services  is  not  expected  to  increase  substantially  in  the  near  future. 

At  this  time,  according  to  most  indications,  Pennsylvania  is  not  likely 
to  undergo  any  major  economic  upturn  which  would  provide  significant 
employment  levels  that  would  increase  income  levels  and  subsequently 
tax  revenues. 

Charles  McIntosh,  Budget  Secretary  for  the  Commonwealth  puts  the 
fiscal  situation  into  perspective,  in  a letter  to  the  Board,  when  he 
notes :* 


"The  State's  major  sources  of  revenue  are  sensitive  to 
income  levels  which  in  turn  are  affected  by  employment  levels, 
productivity  and  inflation.  Revenue  growth  generally  lags 
slightly  behind  the  growth  rate  in  income.  As  a result,  over 
the  long  run  we  can  expect  revenues  to  lag  behind  raises  in 
income  but  exceed  increases  in  inflation  thus  exceeding  the 
rising  costs  of  present  programs  by  a small  margin.  One  or 
two  percent  per  year  would  be  a realistic  estimate.  Along 
with  the  slow  growth  of  revenues,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  a political  environment  in  which  there  are  apt  to  be  strong 


^Report  from  Charles  McIntosh,  Budget  Secretary,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Irving  Hand,  March  9,  1978  (Excerpts). 
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disincentives  toward  raising  existing  taxes  or  finding  new 
revenue  sources.  I think  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  Commonwealth’s  fiscal  trends  are  such  that  only  minimal 
real  growth  in  State  programs  can  be  anticipated  over  the 
long  term. 

"The  analysis  that  I have  access  to  indicates  that  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Northeast  in  general,  is  not  likely  to 
undergo  any  major  economic  upturn.  The  most  notable  challenge 
to  this  statement  may  come  from  Pennsylvania's  extractive 
industry  - primarily  coal  mining.  Yet,  there  are  still  very 
real  questions  about  just  how  influential  a resurgence  in 
this  sector  can  be  on  the  entire  State's  economy.  Therefore, 

I do  not  foresee  a strong  surge  in  economic  activity  in  the 
Commonwealth  that  would  produce  above  average  growth  in  personal 
income  and  therefore  State  revenues.  As  a result,  certainly 
over  the  near  term  (5  yrs . or  so)  and  probably  longer,  I 
don't  see  increases  in  revenues  and  expenditures  significantly 
overtaking  the  inflation  rates  occuring  in  those  years;  this, 
of  course,  means  little  real  increase  in  the  output  of  State 
Government  goods  and  services. 

"More  specifically  there  are  demographic  trends  which  will 
profoundly  affect  both  revenues  and  expenditures  well  into  the 
future.  First,  the  decline  in  the  need  for  basic  education 
subsidy  expenditures.  Since  the  subsidy  payment  is  the  largest 
single  expenditure  the  State  makes,  the  effect  can  be  signi- 
ficant but  may  be  offset  by  demands  for  increases  in  the  quality 
of  instruction  for  both  special  and  regular  education  classes. 
Additionally,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  there  is  likely  to  be 
a similar  trend  in  the  State's  support  for  higher  education. 

"Second,  the  elderly  population  (65  years  +)  will  grow  as 
a proportion  of  the  population  - thus  increasing  the  pressure 
for  higher  expenditures  for  related  programs.  To  the  extent 
that  the  decreases  in  educational  programs  do  not  off-set  the 
increases  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  elderly  related 
programs,  an  increase  in  the  tax  burden  will  result.  The 
increased  tax  burden  will,  of  course,  fall  on  a proportionately 
smaller  working  population  than  is  the  case  today  thus  forcing 
a greater  load  on  a smaller  tax  base." 

Obviously,  with  the  situation  being  one  that  will  require  fiscal 
restraint,  recommendations  which  require  additional  staffing  or  more 
funding  for  new  programs,  will  force  the  stringent  re-examination  of 
priorities  in  state  government.  In  that  re-examination  there  are 
several  fiscal  relationships  which  must  be  considered.  Those  considerations 
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were  presented  more  fully  in  the  Fiscal  section  of  the  Economic  Development 
Committee  Report  and  are  briefly  noted  here  as  follows:* 

(1)  State-Local  fiscal  relationships  will  change  in  such  a 
way  as  to  demand  increased  support  from  State  funds  for 
education  and  other  locally  administered  functions, 

(2)  Federal-State  fiscal  relationships  will  likely  change 
since  the  probabilities  persist  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  enlarge  its  programs  in  the  fields 

of  welfare,  education,  and  certain  public  works,  implemented 
by  expanded  categorical  grants-ln-aid  to  state  governments, 
with  attendant  program  controls. 

(3)  Taxation  policies  will  reflect  more  concern  for  business 
and  industries  due  to  the  economic  development  potential 
they  provide. 

(4)  As  the  age  and  the  size  of  the  Pennsylvania  work  force 
changes,  the  tax  base  is  expected  to  shrink  while  expendi- 
ture demands  for  welfare  programs  is  expected  to  increase. 

(5)  Substantial  funding  deficiencies  currently  exist  in  the 
State's  public  retirement  and  employee  benefit  systems. 
"Paying  as  you  go"  will  have  to  become  the  word  of  the 
day  instead  of  "Buy  now  pay  later". 

(6)  A major  source  of  State  and  local  government  expenditure 
pressures  has  evolved  from  the  relatively  recent  experience 
of  public  employee  collective  bargaining.  Thus,  centrali- 
zation in  the  State  government  for  financing  of  local 
functions  along  with  efforts  to  increase  productivity 

*Report  from  John  U.  Ingram,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Economy 
League,  to  Irving  Hand,  March  3,  1978. 
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and  mechanize  governmental  operations,  will  likely  be 


forthcoming  in  order  to  compensate  for  higher  labor  costs. 

(7)  Current  "conventional”  wisdom  calls  for  real  property 
taxes  to  be  curtailed  or  abandoned,  with  a shift  to  income 
based  taxes,  personal  and  business. 

(8)  Other  factors  that  will  affect  budget  priority  considera- 
tions include:  energy,  environmental  control,  federal 
tax  policies,  urban  deterioration,  inflation  and  capital 
requirements . 

Since  only  minimal  additional  real  revenues  (in  constant  $)  are 
anticipated  to  be  at  the  state's  disposal,  serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  reallocation  of  expenditures  of  funds  which  would  be  necessary 


for  some  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report  to  be  adopted.  Currently 
the  breakdown  of  state  expenditures,  according  to  a Pennsylvania  Economy 


League  study  is  as  follows: 


Category* 

Economic  Development 

Health 

Education 

Welfare 

Protection  and  Regulation 

Environment 

Transportation 

Social  & Community  Betterment 
General  Administration 


Total  FY  1976-77** 
Expenditures 
($  millions) 

Percent 

Total 

$ 29.2 

0.4% 

193.8 

2.4 

2,705.3 

33.4 

2,981.6 

36.8 

377.1 

4.6 

128.9 

1.6 

1,212.9 

15.0 

30.8 

0.3 

443.3 

5.5 

$8,102.9 

100.0% 

*See  Appendix  D for  definitions. 

**Included  are  expenditures  from  the  General  Fund,  Special  Revenue  Funds, 
Federal  Funds  and  other  funds  directly  augmenting  these  funds.  Not 
included  are  expenditures  from  working  capital  funds,  sinking  funds,  trust 
and  agency  funds,  enterprise  funds  and  other  funds. 
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In  conjunction  with  this  categorization  of  state  expenditures,  most 
recommendations  given  by  the  various  State  Planning  Board  Committees  can 
be  evaluated  with  respect  to  their  fiscal  impact.  For  example,  the 
Economic  Development  Committee's  report  calls  for  an  additional  $20  million 
annual  funding  for  PIDA.  While  this  sum  would  nearly  double  the  current 
state  expenditures  for  Economic  Development,  the  percentage  of  state 
expenditures  devoted  to  Economic  Development  would  still  be  only  0.6%  of 
all  state  expenditures. 

The  same  process  could  be  applied  to  all  local  as  well  as  state 
expenditures,  taking  into  account  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds. 

In  this  particular  illustration,  the  percentage  for  economic  development 
remains  about  the  same  with  or  without  local  expenditures,  but  in  other 
cases  the  local  expenditures  could  shift  the  percentage  significantly. 

Such  evaluations  should  be  repeated  for  all  quantifiable  recommendations. 
Then  a determination  can  be  made  as  to  whether  the  expenditure  is  appropriate 
in  light  of  the  emphasis  which  is  desired. 

Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  one  is  persuaded  that  major  new 
funding  sources  should  not  be  viewed  as  near-term  probabilities  (within 
the  next  few  years).  That  judgement  urges  all  the  more  that  attention  be 
directed  to  as  clear  as  possible  definition  of  priorities  and  the  ensuing 
allocation  of  funds  from  established  funding  sources. 

In  addition,  steps  should  be  taken  to  examine,  evaluate  and  modify 
inter-governmental  relationships  as  necessary  to  gain  a Federal-State- 
regional-local  government  partnership  that  is  essential  to  dealing  with 
the  issues  and  choices  reflected  in  this  report.  Finally,  the  significant 
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participation  of  the  private  sector  must  be  obtained 
responsibilities  may  be  harmonized  with  privace  init 
to  gain  the  desired  working  and  living  environment  f 
within  the  limits  of  the  public  and  private  resource 
This  report  reflects  a range  of  discussions,  co 
resulting  recommendations  which  primarily  relate  to 
direction.  In  light  of  actions  which  may  be  taken, 
Board  will  be  pleased  to  advise  as  to  the  further  de 
desired  policy  and  implementing  actions. 


so  that  public 
iatives  in  seeking 
or  the  Commonwealth 
s which  may  be  applied, 
nsideration  and 
policy  choices  and 
the  State  Planning 
finition  of  both 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  minutes  of  the  SPB  meeting, 

May  5 , 1911 . 

"Here  is  a suggested  outline  for  revitalization  of  the  State  Planning 
Board.  It  is  grounded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  development  and  step-by- 
step  implementation  of  economic,  physical  and  social  long-range  goals  is 
vital  for  the  overall  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  effort  should  continue 
over  a sustained  time  period,  and  have  the  support  of  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  during  that  time.  Yet  it  cannot  exist  in  a vacuum.  The  Board 
must  be  broadly  representative  of  the  public  interest. 

The  following  is  suggested: 

1.  The  Governor,  and  others  as  provided  by  law,  shall  appoint 
new  members  to  fill  existing  vacancies  on  the  Board. 

2.  The  Governor  shall  designate  a Chairperson  and  Vice-Chair- 
person from  the  members  of  the  State  Planning  Board. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
will  provide  liaison  and  reasonable  staff  support  for  the 
State  Planning  Board. 

4.  The  principal  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  shall  be  to  articulate  the  long-range  economic,  social 
and  physical  needs  and  objectives  of  the  Commonwealth  (1985- 
2000).  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  Board  shall 
overview  the  plans  and  goals  of  various  major  Commonwealth 
departments  and  agencies  and  shall  make  recommendations,  where 
appropriate,  to  facilitate  interlinking  such  plans  and  objec- 
tives into  a compatible  whole. 
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5.  The  Board  shall  report  annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  the  Governor,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development,  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  activities  and  on  other  matters  as  may  be 
appropriate  of  the  State  Planning  Board.  Such  reports  should 
identify  priority  planning  and  development  issues,  and  also 
report  on  progress  achieved  in  the  planning  and  coordination 
among  Commonwealth  agencies  with  a timetable  and  projection 
of  future  progress. 

6.  The  planning  process  as  well  as  the  reports,  recommendations 
and  reviews  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  shall  be  open  and 
public.  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  shall  be  expected  to  periodically  solicit  public 
opinion  and  shall  testify  before  the  Legislative  committees 
on  matters  concerning  long-range  planning  and  proposed  legis- 
lation. In  addition  to  those  Cabinet  Secretaries  who  are 
members  of  the  Board  by  statute,  the  Board  may  seek  the  views 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education  and 
Public  Welfare;  the  Budget  Secretary  and  others  regarding  long- 
range  economic,  social  and  physical  planning  needs  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth. 

7.  The  State  Planning  Board  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Governor,  within  18  months,  preliminary  recommendations  of 
long-range  objectives  for  discussion  in  the  Commonwealth  and  an 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  plans  and  programs  of  major 
departments  appear  to  be  consistent  therewith. 
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8.  The  State  Planning  Board  shall  have  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  its  views  to  the  Office  of  the  Budget  on  the 
Capital  Program  and  Capital  Budget. 

9.  The  Governor  will  make  known  in  appropriate  fashion  that  it 
is  his  desire  that  the  various  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Commonwealth  cooperate  fully  with  the  State  Planning 
Board  in  carrying  out  these  responsibilities." 
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STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  MEMBERS 


Citizen  Members 

Arthur  A.  Davis  (Chairman) * 

5838  Marlborough  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15217 
(412)421-4307  (H) 

(412)288-2783  (0)  12/13/80 

Harry  A.  Bailey,  Jr. 

Dept,  of  Political  Science 
429  Gladcenter  Hall 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  PA  19122 
(215)787-7787  12/13/81 

Harry  Boyer 

AFL-CIO  of  Pennsylvania 
101  Pine  Street 
Harrisburg,  PA  17101 
(717)238-9351  12/13/78 

Jack  Busby,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Co. 

901  Hamilton  Street 
Allentown,  PA  18101 
(215)821-5218  12/13/81 

Robert  V.  Cassidy 
Box  173 

Newry,  PA  16665 
(814)472-6490  12/13/79 

Stephen  Cseplo 
Nine  Acorn  Drive 
Churchville,  PA  18966 
(215)322-5138  12/13/77 

Walter  J.  Dollard 
417  Woodland  Hills  Drive 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 
(412)373-4775  12/13/78 

Irving  Hand,  Assoc.  Professor 
of  State  & Regional  Planning 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
(717)787-7953  12/13/79 


Joseph  Katz 

Papercraft  Corporation 
Papercraft  Park 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15238 
(412)362-8000  12/13/80 

Thomas  B.  King,  Ph.D. 

Asso.  Director-Coop.  Ext.  Service 

323  Agriculture  Administration  Bldg. 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  PA  16802 
(814)863-9331  (network: 8-433-0331) 
(814)237-7700  (H)  12/13/81 

Malcolm  E.  Lambing,  Jr. 

President  & Chief  Executive  Officer 
First  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
717  State  Street 
Erie,  PA  16502 
(814)871-3732  12/13/79 

Gerald  W.  McEntee 
500  City  Towers  Building 
301  Chestnut  Street 
Harrisburg,  PA  17101 
(717)236-4051  (0) 

(717)652-1115  (H)  12/13/80 

Harold  Rosenthal,  Esquire 
1343  Ascot  Place 
Philadelphia,  PA  19116 
(215)564-6050  12/13/80 

Joseph  T.  Simon,  Esquire 
12  South  12th  Street,  Suite  3220 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
(215)922-1400  (0)  12/13/80 

Ann  Louise  Strong 

324  Chester  Road 
Devon,  PA  19333 
(215)688-2935 

(215)243-8329  12/13/78 


* Appointed  Chairman  November  16,  1978 


Cabinet  Members 


Honorable  Maurice  K.  Goddard 
Secretary  of  Environmental  Resources 
202  Evangelical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-2814 

Honorable  Albert  L.  Hydeman,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  Community  Affairs 
216  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-7160 

Honorable  George  S.  Pulakos 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
1200  Transportation  and  Safety  Building 


Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-5574 

Honorable  Norval  D.  Reece 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
419  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-3003 

Honorable  Kent  D.  Shelhamer 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
211  Agriculture  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-4737 


Legislative  Members 

Honorable  Herbert  Arlene  (D) 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
101  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-6735 
(215)232-5009  ext.  5012 

Honorable  Edwin  Holl  (R) 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
218  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-3110 


Honorable  Philip  Ruggiero  (D) 
House  of  Representatives 
149  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-8100 
(215)588-0978 

Honorable  George  0.  Wagner  (R) 
House  of  Representatives 
B-12  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-4875 
19  Mill  Street 
Danville,  PA  17821 
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We  wish  to  commend  the  services  of  two  members  of  the  Board  not 
previously  listed,  with  particular  reference  to  the  activities  involved 
leading  to  this  report: 

W.  Wilson  Goode,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  from  July  21,  1977 
until  his  appointment  to  the  Public  Utility  Commission  on  March  15,  1978, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  G Fox,  Vice  Chairman,  who  served  as  a member  and  officer 
of  the  Board  from  December  17,  1969  until  his  death  on  November  28,  1977. 
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State  Planning  Board 
Meetings  and  Presentations 
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STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  MEETINGS 
May  1977  - November  1978 


DATE 

SPEAKER 

SUBJECT  AREA  COVERED 

May  5,  1977 

Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp 

A New  Direction  for 

State  Planning 

Jack  A.  Rrizius,  Director 

State  Planning  & Development 

Office  of  State  Planning 
£<  Development--Plans  & 
Organ i zation 

Thomas  G Fox 

Revitalization  of  State 
Planning  Board--Goals  for 
State  Planning  Board,  Pa. 
Patterns  for  Change — 
Population,  Employment, 
Land,  Energy,  Environment 

June  8,  1977 

William  B.  Harral 

Executive  Director 

Governor's  Energy  Council 

Governor's  Energy 

Council  & Energy 

Master  Plan 

Clifford  McConnell 

Deput}^  Secretary 

Environmental  Resources 

Water  Resources 

James  Hambright,  Chief 
Abatement  and  Compliance 
Environmental  Resources 

Air  Quality 

Robert  Benko,  Chief 

Natural  Resources  Division 

OSPD 

State  Land  Policy  Program 

Arthur  A.  Davis 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy 

State  Land  Policy  Program 

July  6,  1977 

Kent  D.  Shelhamer,  Secretary 
Dept,  of  Agricuiture 

Asriculturc 

Robert  G.  Benko,  Chief 

Natural  Resources  Division 

OSPD 

Rural  Farm  Strategy 

1 

Thomas  Ma^^,  Acting  Deputy 
Secretary  for  Planning 

PennDOT 

Transporta  ti on 

R-2 


STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  MEETINGS  (cont'd) 


August  3,  1977 

September  14,  1977 

October  II,  1977 

November  I,  1977 

December  13,  1977 

January  10,  1978 
February  21,  1978 

March  14,  1978 
April  II,  1978 


Jack  Busby,  President 
Pennsylvania  Power  & Light 

William  H.  Wilcox 
Secretary 

Dept,  of  Gommunity  Affairs 

Dr.  Denis  J.  Lucey,  III 

Gommissioner 

Office  of  Planning  and 

Development 

Dept,  of  Health 

Fritz  Fichtner  and 
Ivan  Tylawsky 
Economic  Division 
OSPD 

Caryl  Kline,  Secretary 
Department  of  Education 

Aldo  Colautti 

Executive  Deputy  Secretary 

Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 

Charles  P.  McIntosh 
Secretary 

Office  of  the  Budget 

Norval  D.  Reece,  Secretary 
Department  of  Commerce 


Harry  Boyer 
Board  Member 
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Energy  Overview 

Community  Development 
and  Housing 

Health  Overview 


Economic  Planning 


Education  Overview 


Public  Welfare  Overview 


Budget  Office  Overview 


Dept,  of  Commerce 
Overview 

Committee  Meetings  and 
Committee  Reports 

Report  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on 
Balanced  National 
Growth  & Development 

Committee  Meetings  and 
Committee  Reports 

Committee  Meetings  and 
Committee  Reports 

Land  Policy  Committee 
Meeting,  Committee 
Reports 


STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  MEETINGS  (cont'd) 


May  9,  1978 

Committee  Reports 

June  13,  1978 

Committee  Reports 

July  11,  1978 

Committee  Reports 

August  8,  1978 

Committee  Reports 

September  12,  1978 

Committee  Meetings  and 
Committee  Reports 

October  9-10,  1978 

Final  Review  of 
Committee  Reports 

November  14,  1978 

Review  of  Final  Board 
Report  and  Committee 
Reports 

December  12,  1978 
(each  member  of  the  Board  was 
contacted  by  phone  for  purposes 
of  the  action  taken) 

Final  Action  on 

Board  Report 
Pennsylvania ' s 

Future:  Issues 

and  Choices 
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STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
May  1977  - November  1978 


Program  Committee 

1977 

May  16 

June  17 
29 

July  5 

August  2 (State  Agencies) 
30 

September  19 
21 

October  4 
21 

November  2 
15 
29 

December  1 

1978 

January  10 


Economic  Development  Committee 

1977 

December  22 

1978 

January  10 
March  31 
May  31 
July  5 

September  12 
22 


Community  and  Social  Development  Committee 
1978 

January  5 
10 
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STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  (cont'd) 


February  2 
21 

March  14 
30 

April  26 
June  23 
September  12 


Earth,  Energy  and  Environmental  Resources  Committee 
1978 

January  10 

March  14 
26 
28 

September  12 


Land  Policy  Committee 

1977 

August  24 
30 

1978 

January  10 
31 

February  21 

March  8 

April  5 
11 
24 

June  5 (with  Representative  Samuel  Morris) 

July  5 
28 

September  12 
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APPENDIX  C 

A Methodology  for  the 
Determination  of  Priorities 
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APPENDIX  C 


As  has  been  noted,  the  recommendations  presented  in  this  report 
have  not  been  ranked  in  any  final  way  nor  absolute  priority  selections 
made . 

To  qualify,  assess  and  rank  those  recommendations,  the  application 
of  selected  criteria  particularly  including  the  following  is  suggested: 

Productivity  and  Economic  Efficiency 

Productivity  may  be  defined  as  the  average  output  per  hour 
of  labor  or  unit  of  capital  and  energy.  Productivity  will  rise 
if  we  can  get  a larger  output  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
same  input  of  labor,  capital,  and  energy.  Productivity  per  unit 
of  capital  and  labor  is  not  identical  with  the  concept  of 
total  output;  output  can  increase  by  putting  more  people  on 
payrolls  and  more  equipment  on  line,  not  necessarily  improving 
the  per  person  performance  (through  advanced  technology,  increased 
mechanization,  adoption  of  more  efficient  production  processes, 
better  management) . 

Income 

Adequate  and  steady  growing  income  for  all  Pennsylvanians 
for  adequate  levels  of  nutrition,  health,  education,  housing, 
transportation,  and  cultural  opportunity  is  an  essential 
political  and  economic  goal. 

Employment 

Achieving  full  and  productive  employment  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  goals  of  the  State’s  socia]  and  economic  policy. 
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It  has  been  said  that  labor  is  not  only  a factor  of  production; 
work  is  also  an  essential  human  value.  In  that  context,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  opportunity  for  all  Pennsylvanians  to  make  a pro- 
ductive contribution  to  the  Commonwealth  is  essential.  The 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  depends  and  will  depend 
to  a large  extent,  upon  the  development  and  utilitization  of 
our  human  resources. 

Urban  and  Rural  Development 

To  provide  a "balance"  among  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth,  a satisfying  lifestyle  based  on 
self-determination  compatible  with  the  State's  overall  re- 
sources, and  reducing  income  and  environmental  inequalities 
is  a major  policy  goal. 

To  meet  this  goal  with  respect  to  rural  areas,  the 
government  needs  to: 

- assist  in  the  creation  of  job  opportunities  for 
those  who  wish  to  live  in  rural  areas; 

- provide  for  quality  housing  in  rural  areas  at 
prices  people  can  afford; 

- assist  in  the  provision  of  access  to  adequate 
community  services  and  facilities  in  rural  areas; 

- provide  good  transportation; 

- protect  agricultural  lands;  and 

- create  a positive  image  of  the  rural  areas  as 
places  desirable  to  live  and  work. 

Cities  are  centers  of  government,  banking,  finance,  communica- 
tions, commerce,  learning,  culture  and  entertainment,  social 
services,  and  historic  and  architectural  interest.  They  represent 
a major  economic,  social,  and  physical  investment.  Despite  its 
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many  problems,  the  city's  role  is  of  vital  importance  in  our 
predominantly  urban  society.  Our  civilization  is  a city  civili- 
zation. 

Our  metropolitan  areas  and  cities,  generally,  are  no 
longer  growing.  Their  centers  are  declining  and  population 
growth  has  shifted  to  non-metropolitan  areas. 

In  order  to  revitalize  the  mature  cities  and  their  core 

I 

areas.  State  government,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  private 
sector,  must  address  an  agenda  that  seeks  to: 

- reverse  the  economic  decline  of  urban  areas; 

- increase  the  number  of  permanent,  private  jobs  in 
distressed  areas; 

- increase  the  opportunities  for  young  people  and 
minorities ; 

- revitalize  the  physical  environment  of  urban  areas 
and  their  neighborhoods; 

- help  the  urban  areas  to  replace  lost  economic  and 
social  functions  with  new  roles; 

- stimulate  private  sector  investment  in  distressed 
and  declining  communities; 

- assist  the  cities  to  improve  their  public  facilities, 
services,  physical  amenities,  housing,  and  physical 
as  well  as  social  environment; 

- improve  public  education,  crime  prevention  service, 
transportation,  health,  welfare  and  fire  protection 
services,  garbage  disposal  services,  and  aesthetic 
quality  of  cities; 

- change  the  image  of  the  large  city  as  an  undersirable 
place  to  live  and  work. 


Management  of  Natural  Resources  and  Protection  of  Environmental  Quality 


- Wise  use  of  natural  resources  so  as  to  promote  long-term 

benefits  in  terms  of  both  economic  and  environmental  aspects. 

Protection  of  public  health  through  elimination  or  reduction 
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of  environmental  hazards. 


- Coordination  of  land  use  policies  with  natural  resource  and 
environmental  policies. 

- To  improve  the  planning  process  through  interaction  between 
government  and  the  private  sector  and  through  enhancement 
of  information  and  data  systems. 

Priorities 

The  needs  and  demands  of  modern  man  are  almost  unlimited. 

The  same  applies  to  the  goals  of  a modern  state  and  its  pop- 
ulation. The  resources,  however,  are  limited. 

This  is  why  any  rational  decision  concerning  the  use  of 
resources  and  any  recommendation,  program,  and  project  must 
be  based  on  a systematic  evaluation  of  their  impacts  (conse- 
quences) — whether  they  contribute  to  or  impede  (and  how  much) 
the  achievement  of  goals  of  the  Commonwealth's  policies,  taking 
fully  into  consideration  their  costs,  including  non-economic 
costs . 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  full  report  of  each 
Committee  (see  Vol.  II)  and  the  individual  Executive  Summaries  were 
developed  with  the  purpose  that  the  conditions  of  the  respective 
functional  areas  (economic  development;  community  and  social 
development;  earth,  energy  and  environmental  resources;  and 
land)  be  improved.  They  should  be  viewed  from  that  perspective. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  decision-making  process,  however, 
these  recommendations  might  well  be  related  to  the  across- 
the-board  issues  and  criteria  presented  in  this  Appendix  in 
order  to  establish  a final  ranking  and  identify  ultimate  costs 
and  benefits.  The  process  of  evaluation  should  become  a vital 
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part  of  the  State's  decision-making  and  policy  implementation 
processes . 

An  evaluation  of  the  impacts  of  a single  measure,  program, 
or  policy  on  a specific  area  is  difficult  (because  the  evaluative 
instruments  are  not  yet  advanced  enough);  to  evaluate  the  conse- 
quences on  more  than  one  issue  area  is  extremely  complex  — but 
nevertheless  necessary  because  of  the  limitations  of  our  resource 
base.  Assessment  criteria  are  needed  to  provide  information  to 
decision-makers  about  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
various  options  they  might  be  considering.  Each  policy,  objective, 
measure,  program,  and  project  ought  to  be  evaluated  within  its 
specific  functional  area.  Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  their  potential  for: 

- stimulating  productivity; 

- contributing  to  the  stability  and  growth  of  employment; 

- contributing  to  the  stability  and  growth  of  incomes; 

- urban-rural  development;  and 

- environmental  protection. 


Evaluation 

Specific  weights  for  the  individual  criteria  are  not  specified 
and  are  not  absolute.  They  should  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  values  of  the  society,  the  critical  importance  of  certain 
problems,  and  the  crucial  significance  of  their  solution  for  the 
existence  and  the  order  of  our  society.  The  recommended  measures 
should,  in  addition,  be  judged  and  categorized  according  to  their 
applicability  in  the  context  of  time. 

The  final  assignment  of  relative  weights  of  the  criteria 
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selected,  and  the  decision  of  the  relative  urgency  of  the 
standards  is  a political  conclusion.  It  will  and  should  depend 
largely  on  the  values,  experience,  and  judgment  of  the  elected 
policy  makers  whose  responsibilities  include  making  such  final 
decisions.  These  decisions  should  be  made  with  the  benefit  of 
the  fullest  possible  public  participation. 

In  its  advisory  capacity,  the  Board  suggests  the  indicated 
evaluation  process  through  which  every  major  recommendation 
developed  by  each  of  the  committees  would  be  placed  within 
appropriate  time  categories  according  to  their  urgency  and 
assessed  as  to  their  relative  quality  in  meeting  the  applicable 
criteria . 

This  might  be  done  using  a matrix  that  would  show  the 
relevance  of  the  recommendations  in  tabular  form  appraising 
their  Impact  on  the  pertinent  objectives.  These  assessments 
may  take  the  form  of  a plus  sign  (+)  to  Indicate  a positive 
benefit  or  impact  (a  contribution  toward  the  achievement  of 
an  objective);  a negative  sign  (-)  to  indicate  the  reverse 
case,  a detraction  from  an  objective;  or  a zero  (0)  to 
suggest  that  a recommendation  has  no  consequential  contribution 
toward  the  achievement  of  a particular  objective. 

See  example  assessment  matrix  on  page  C-8 . 
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A more  sophisticated  matrix  could  be  constructed  which 
would  rank  the  values  of  various  recommendations  from  best 
to  worst,  e.g. , 


positive  impacts  negative  impacts 

high  significance:  3 little  significance:  -1 

moderate  significance:  2 moderate  significance:  -2 

little  significance:  1 high  significance:  , -3 

no  significance:  0 

Different  specific  weights  could  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration applying  factors  to  the  numbers  expressing  the  impacts. 

A selected  application  of  this  approach  follows  simply  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  technique. 


Test  Application 


Criteria 

Economic  Development  Actions 

State  Policies 
and  the 

Business  Climate 

Dept,  of  Commerce 
Staff 

Dept,  of  Commerce 
Info.  6i  Coord. 

PIDA 

Adv . 

Transp. 

Energy 

Inner 

City 

MILRITE 

Council 

Productivity 
& Economic 
Efficiency 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Stability  & 
Growth  of 
Employment 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Stability  & 
Growth  of 
Income 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

-2 

Urban-Rural 

Development 

2 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Environmental 

Protection 

1 

1 

1 

-1 

2 

-1 

1 

1 

10 

5 

6 

9 

A 

5 

9 

4 
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:k 

Definitions  of  Functional  Categories 

Economic  Development  - Advice  and  assistance  to  commercial,  agricultural 
and  tourist-related  enterprises;  promotion  of  Pennsylvania  sites  for 
expansion  or  location  of  new  job-creating  enterprises;  conduct  of  indus- 
trial development  incentive  programs  and  related  activities. 

> 

Health  - Development  and  conduct  of  programs  and  services  related  to 
prevention  of  disease  and  protecion  of  public  health,  exclusive  of 
mental  health  but  including  operation  of  general  hospitals  and  admin- 
istration of  compensation  programs  for  occupational  disabilities. 

Education  - General  supervision  of  public  education  and  cultural  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  in  Pennsylvania;  enforcement  of  state  standards  and 
regulations  affecting  education;  administration  of  educational  state-aid 
programs;  research  and  assistance  for  educational  improvement  and 
related  functions. 

Welfare  - Development,  supervision  and  administration  of  social  welfare 
programs  and  services,  including  poverty-related  cash  assistance  and 
services,  mental  health  institutional  care  and  treatment,  and  related 
activities  involving  aid  to  socially,  mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 

Protection  and  Regulation  - Protection  of  individual  rights  and  property 
of  citizens,  correctional  care  and  treatment,  administration  of  justice, 
courts  administration,  regulation  of  business  in  the  interest  of  consumers 
and  investors. 


Relating  to  pages  100  and  101. 
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Environment  - Preservation  and  protection  of  natural  resources,  wildlife 


and  game  protection  and  air  and  water  qualtiy. 

Transportation  - Provision  and  preservation  of  facilities  for  surface, 
air,  water  and  under-water  transportation,  including  implementation 
of  Federal  programs  and  aid  moneys,  including  debt  service  on  bprrowipg 
for  transportation  facilities. 

Social  and  Community  Betterment  - Providing  consultative  and  educational 
services  to  local  government  officials;  conducting  related  research; 
appraising  local  borrowing  plans  and  administering  Federal  and  State 
aid  programs  for  housing  and  community  development. 

General  Administration  - Top-echelon  supervision  and  coordination  of  all 
general  executive,  housekeeping  and  staff  functions;  fiscal  planning  and 
oversight;  payment  of  non-allocable  debt  service  costs;  legislative 


functions . 
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Economic  Deveiopment  Coinmitiee  Members 


Board  Members 


Harry  A.  Bailey,  Jr. 

Department  of  Political  Science 
429  Gladcenter  Hall 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  PA  19122 
(215)787-7787  12/13/81 

Harry  Boyer,  President 
AFL-CIO  of  Pennsylvania 
101  Pine  Street 
Harrisburg,  PA  17101 
(717)238-9351  12/13/78 

Jack  K.  Busby,  Co-Chairman 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Co. 
901  Hamilton  Street 
Allentown,  PA  18101 
(215)821-5218  12/13/81 


Walter  J.  Dollard 
417  Woodland  Hills  Drive 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 
(412)373-4775  12/13/78 

Irving  Hand  (Ex-Officio) 

SPB  Program  Committee  Chairman 
Associate  Professor  of  State 
and  Regional  Planning 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
(717)787-7953  12/13/79 

Malcolm  E.  Lambing,  Jr. 

President  & Chief  Executive  Officer 
First  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
717  State  Street 
Erie,  PA  16502 
(814)871-3732  12/13/79 

Honorable  Norval  D.  Reece,  Co-Chairman 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
419  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-3003 


Alternates : 

Linda  Bartholomew 
Pennsylvania  Power  6 Light  Co 
901  Hamilton  Street 
Allentown,  PA  18101 

Donald  N.  Stocker 
Pennsylvania  Power  &.  Light  Co 
901  Hamilton  Street 
Allentown,  PA  18101 


Alterna  te : 

JoAnne  Young 
Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  Statistics 
632  Health  & Welfare  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
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Board  Members  (cont'd) 


Honorable  Philip  Ruggiero 
House  of  Representatives 
1A9  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-8100 
(215)588-0987 

Joseph  T.  Simon,  Esquire 
12  South  12th  Street,  Suite  3220 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
(215)922-1400  (0)  12/13/80 


Resource  Members 


Oliver  Bunting 
Department  of  Banking 
433  Education  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

James  B.  Chiles 

Deputy  Secretary  for  Planning 

PennDOT 

906  Transportation  6 Safety  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Robert  Lembke 

State  Planning  6 Development 
506  Finance  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Thomas  May 

Department  of  Transportation 

101  Transportation  6 Safety  Building 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Hiram  Milton,  President 
Regional  Industrial  Corporation 
ul  St)u  Lliwe.s  Lc;rn  Pennsylvania 
Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 

Thomas  Monaglian 

Office  of  State  Planning  6 Development 
510  Finance  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

James  C.  O'Brien,  Manager 
Area  Development  Department 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
2301  Market  Street 
P.O.  Box  8699 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 
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Resource  Members  (cont'd) 


Albert  Smigel 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
Public  Utility  Commission 
North  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(formerly  with  the  Institute  of 
State  and  Regional  Affairs) 

Raymond  Sydansk 
Vice-President  and  Director 
of  Economic  Development 
National  Central  Bank 
P.O.  Box  3959 
Lancaster,  PA  17604 

John  W.  Trauch 
Executive  Vice-President 
Industrial  Development  Corporation 
of  Lehigh  County 
462  Walnut  Street 
Allentown,  PA  18102 

Charles  Welsh 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce 
424  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Personnel  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Regional  Affairs 

Dennis  Auker,  Research  Assistant 

Teresa  Krafft,  Secretary 

Ronald  Perry,  Planning  Analyst 
(with  Institute  through  6/30/78) 

Ann  KudegeaLr,  Research  Assistant 
(witli  institute  thruuj’li  8/157/8) 

Robert  Surridge,  Research  Assistant 

Robert  Simko,  Pli.D.,  Project  Director 
Chairman,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  Program 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
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Community  and  Social  Development  Committee  Members 


I 


Board  Members 

Honorable  Herbert  Arlene 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
101  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-6735 
(215)232-5009  ext.  5012 

Irving  Hand  (Ex-Officio) 

SPB  Program  Committee  Chairman 
Associate  Professor  of  State 
and  Regional  Planning 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
(717)787-7953  12/13/79 

Honorable  Albert  L.  Hydeman,  Jr. 
(Co-Chairperson) 

Secretary  of  Community  Affairs 
216  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-7160 


Thomas  B.  King,  Ph.U.  (Co-Chairperson) 
Associate  Professor  - Coop.  Ext.  Service 
323  Agriculture  Administration  Building 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  PA  16802 
(814)863-9331  (network:  9-433-0331) 
(814)237-7700  (H)  12/13/81 

Gerald  W.  McEntee,  Executive  Director 
AFSCME 

500  City  Towers  Building 
301  Chestnut  Street 
Harrisburg,  PA  I7i01 
(717)236-4051  (0) 

(717)652-1115  (H)  12/13/78 

Honorable  Kent  D.  Slielhamer 
(Co -Chair per son) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
211  Agriculture  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-4737 


Alternate : 

Leo  Luciano 

101  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Alternates : 

Dallas  A.  Dollase,  Director 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 

Eugene  R.  Eisman 
Urban  Advisor 

Department  of  Conmmnity  Affairs 

James  G.  Guest,  Director 
Bureau  of  Policy  Planning 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Alternate: 

Daniel  Hartnett 
AFSCME 

Fifth  Floor  City  Towers  Building  i 
301  Chestnut  Strt'ot  ' 

Harrisburg,  PA  1/101 

A1  terna  I c- : 

Neal  Buss,  Deputy  Secretary 
Department  of  Agriculture 
211  Agriculture  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Resource  Members 


John  Baer 

Southcentral  Regional  Council 
Governor's  Justice  Commission 
2101  North  Front  Street 
Riverside  Office  Center 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110 

Joseph  Daversa 
Mass  Transit 
PennDOT 

1215  Transportation  & Safety  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Galen  Godbey 

Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  Kline 
Department  of  Education 
317  Education  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Richard  Hoke,  Office  of  Aging 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
506  Finance  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

George  Kasparek,  Liaison 

Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 

503  Finance  Building 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Norman  V.  Lourie,  Deputy  Secretary 
332  Health  and  Welfare  Building 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

John  Meerbach 
Department  of  Education 
Education  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Dr.  James  Spang 
Department  of  Education 
400  Educat  ion  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Thomas  Monaghan 

Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
506  Finance  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
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Resource  Members  (cont'd) 


Gerald  Radke 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 
322  Health  and  Welfare  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

James  Thomas 

Governor's  Justice  Commission 
616  Executive  House 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Robin  Wilcox 
Planning  Assistant 

Division  of  Planning  and  Technical  Assistance 
Department  of  Health 
Health  and  Welfare  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Robert  Zimmerman 
Department  of  Health 
1023  Health  and  Welfare  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Personnel  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Regional  Affairs 

Dennis  Auker,  Research  Assistant 

Teresa  Krafft,  Secretary 

Ronald  Perry,  Planning  Analyst 
(with  Institute  through  6/30/78) 

Ann  Rudegeair,  Research  Assistant 
(with  Institute  through  8/15/78) 

Robert  Surridge,  Research  Assistant 

Robert  Simko,  Ph.D.,  Project  Director 
Chairman,  Urban  and  Kegioiial  IManning  Program 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
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Elarth,  Energy,  and  Environmental  Resources  Conmiittee 


Board  Members 


Stephen  Cseplo 
Nine  Acorn  Drive 
Churchville,  PA  18966 
(215)322-5138  12/13/78 

Honorable  Maurice  K.  Goddard 
(Chairperson) 

Secretary  of  Environmental  Resources 
202  Evangelical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-2814 

Irving  Hand  (Ex-Officio) 

SPB  Program  Committee  Chairman 
Associate  Professor  of  State 
and  Regional  Planning 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
(717)787-7953  12/13/79 

Honorable  George  S.  Pulakos 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
1200  Transportation  & Safety  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-5574 

Ann  Louise  Strong 
324  Chester  Road 
Devon,  PA  19333 
(215)688-2935 

(215)243-8329  12/13/78 


Alternate : 

Wesley  E.  Gilbertson 
Deputy  Secretary  ol  Environiueata 
Resources 

202  Evangelical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Alternate : 

Thomas  May,  Director 
Bureau  of  Transportation 
Planning  Statistics 
101  Transportation  & Safety  Bldg 


Honorable  George  0.  Wagner 
House  of  Representatives 
B-12  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-4875 
19  Mill  Street 
Danville,  PA  17821 
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Resource  Members 


Vernon  Beard,  Director 
Bureau  of  Resources  ProRrairaning 
M212  Evangelical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Leonard  A.  Green 
United  Telephone  System 
Box  1170 

Carlisle,  PA  17013 

William  B.  Harral 
Executive  Director 
Governor's  Energy  Council 
B905  Payne  Shoemaker  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA 

George  Kasparek,  Liaison 

Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 

503  Finance  Building 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Stephen  McCann,  President 
Keystone  Bituminous  Coal  Association 
311  Towne  House  Apartments 
Harrisburg,  PA 

Clifford  H.  McConnell 
Deputy  Secretary 

Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
H215  Evangelical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Walter  Peechatka,  Director 
Bureau  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
N114  Evangelical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Robert  H.  Rumpf 
District  Manager 
Glatfelter  Pulp  Wood  Company 
25  South  Hanover  Street 
Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Dr.  Arthur  Socolow,  State  Geologist 
Bureau  of  the  Topographic  & Geologic  Survey 
Executive  House  Apartment  Building 
Second  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA  17101 


Acknowledgement  is  made,  with  appreciation,  for  suggestions  received  from 
the  following  persons: 


Ralph  W.  Abele,  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
3532  Walnut  Street 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Christopher  H.  Allen 
Pennsylvania  Farmer's  Association 
l\0.  Box  7 36 
Camp  Hill,  PA  17011 

Frederick  G.  Carlson 
Chief,  Division  of  Planning 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Planning 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
P.O.  Box  1467 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Richard  H.  Demmy 
Executive  Vice-President 
Weston  Inc. 

Western  Way 

West  Chester,  PA  19380 

James  Hambright,  Chief 

Division  oi  Abatement  6 Compliance 

Bureau  of  Air  Quality  6 Noise  Control 

Fulton  IHii  l fling 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Mr.  Gerald  Hansler 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Box  7360 

I'renton,  New  Jersey  08603 

Walter  A.  Lyon,  Director 
Bureau  of  Water  (Hiality  Man.igement 
Fulton  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Conrad  Six 

Public  I ) I i I i I y (6)111111  i : ; : ; I c 1 1 1 

203  North  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Professor  Robert  Stefanko 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
110  Mineral  Science  Building 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  PA  16802 
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Richard  Thorpe,  Chief 
Bureau  of  State  Forest  Management 
Evangelical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Personnel  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Regional  Affairs 


Dennis  Auker,  Research  Assistant 

Teresa  Krafft,  Secretary 

Ronald  Perry,  Planning  Analyst 
(with  Institute  through  6/30/78) 

Ann  Rudegeair,  Research  Assistant 
(with  Institute  through  8/15/78) 

Robert  Surridge,  Research  Assistant 

Robert  Simko,  Ph.D.,  Project  Director 
Chairman,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  Program 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
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Land  Policy  CoiraniLLce 


Board  Meinhors 


Stephen  Cseplo 
Nine  Acorn  Drive 
Churchv i lie , PA  18966 
(215)322-5138  12/13/78 

Honorable  Maurice  K.  Goddard 
Secretary  ol  Lnvironiiiental  Resources 
202  Evanj^elical  Press  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-2814 

Irving  Hand,  (Co-Chairperson) 
Associate  Professor  of  State 
and  Regional  Planning 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Capitol  Campus 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
(717(787-7753  12/13/79 

Senator  Edwin  G.  Holl 
218  Main  Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Honorable  Albert  L.  Hydeman,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  Community  Affairs 
216  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Thomas  ]^.  King,  Ph.D. 

Assucnlate  DLriictor  — (iouj).  I'.xL.  Scrvici.' 
323  Agriculture  Administration  Building 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  PA  16802 
(814)863-9  531  (ucLwc.'rk:  8-433-0331) 
(814)237-7700  (H)  12/13/81 

Honorable  NorVal  D.  Reece 
Secretary  ol  Commerce 
410  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
(717)787-3003 


Alterna  te : 

Wesley  E.  Gilbertson 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources 

819  Executive  House 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Alternates : 

Dallas  Dollase,  Director 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

James  Guest,  Director 
Bureau  of  Policy  Planning 
Department  f Community  Affairs 
218  South  Office  Building 
Harr  i sburg, , PA  17120 


A L to  rna  te' : 

JoAnne  Young 
DepartmcMit  t)f  Commerce 
632  Health  4 Welfare  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  J7120 


Board  Meiibers  (coni: ’cl) 


Harold  Rosenthal,  Esquire 
1343  Ascot  Place 
Philadelphia,  PA  19116 
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EXECUTIVI'  SUMMARY 


The  goal  of  the  Committee  was  to  find  ways  of  establishing  a Common- 
wealth strategy  which  would  provide  a proper  basis  of  encouraging  the  private 
investments  which  arc  essential  to  acli  Loving  long-term  economic  well-being 
in  Pennsylvania.  Such  a strategy,  when  implemented,  will  build  a foundation 
for  a vigorous,  diversified,  self-sustaining  economy  that  affords  <i  wide 
range  of  social  and  economic  opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  terms  of  growing  employment  opportunities,  production  and  income. 

This  report  surveys  historically  the  economic  background  of  the  state; 
analyzes  our  strengths  and  our  weaknesses;  and  assesses  existing  programs 
to  determine  how  they  support  or  deter  the  goal  of  economic  well-being. 
Furthermore,  it  examines  where  we  should  be  going  and  how  we  should  try  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  long-term  economic  well-being  in  the  Conuuonweal th . 

The  Committee  concurred  that  the  people  and  the  government  of  the 

Commonwealth  should  strive  to  reverse  the  drastic  historical  decline  in 

C SP 

the  Commonwealth's  share  of  the  Cross  National  Product  was  7%  in  1952; 

5.2%  in  1977)  and  the  declining  trend  in  Pennsylvania's  per  capita  income 
vis-a-vis  the  national  (Pennsylvania  was  3.3%  above  the  nation  in  1952; 
in  1976  it  was  only  0.6%  above).  In  addition,  Pennsylvania  has  lost  about 
225,000  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  past  ten  years. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  economic  development  efforts  through- 
out Pennsylvania  during  the  post  World  War  II  period  and  into  the  late 
1960's,  the  gross  product  and  income  compared  with  the  nation  as  a whole 
would  have  been  even  more  unfavorable. 

Over  the  years,  Pennsylvania  has  been  a pioneer  in  many  aspects  of 
economic  development  work.  For  example,  the  Operation  Bootstrap  approach 
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was  adopted  by  many  communities  for  the  formation  of  nonprofit  industrial 
development  organizations  with  talented  and  dedicated  leadership,  broad- 
based  fund-raising,  development  of  industrial  parks,  erection  of  specula- 
tive shell  buildings  and  development  of  financing  packages  for  industries. 

At  the  State  level,  the  outstanding  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  (PIDA)  financing  program  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  strength  of  these  and  other  programs  was  founded  in  the  combined 
cooperative  actions  of  the  many  fine  local  and  regional  economic  development 
organizations  throughout  Pennsylvania,  the  State  and  local  government,  and 
the  private  sector.  Through  this  process  significant  results  were  achieved. 

Although  the  mechanisms  for  many  of  the  programs  remain  in  place,  the 
implementation  process  has  not  been  consistent  in  its  application  during 
the  last  decailc.  Depressed  economic  conditions  compounded  the  State's 
problems  during  the  1970' s. 

'I’he  Committee's  recommendations  focus  on  the  process  for  strengthening 
the  industrial  base  of  Pennsylvania,  since  nearly  one-third  of  the  Gross 
State  Product  is  derived  from  the  manufacturing  sector  (See  Figure  1). 

The  manufacturing  sector  should  continue  to  provide  nearly  a third  of 
the  total  because  the  industrial  l^asc  is  the  key  for  stimulating  economic 
growth  in  the  other  sectors  as  well. 

The  recommendations  arc  designed  to  place  emphasis  on  a)  facilitating 
the  retention  and  expansion  of  existing  industries;  and  b)  attracting  new 
industries.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  discussions  and  program 
recommendations  in  this  report  also  have  application  in  location  consideration 
for  distribution,  warehouse,  service,  office,  and/or  research  operations. 

An  area  deserving  urgent,  thoughtful  study  and  attention  is  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  cities  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Figure  1 


Source : 


SHARE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  GROSS  PRODUCT  IN  CURRENT  DOLLARS; 

1977 


SPECS,  Pennsylvania  Department  oi  Commerce,  May  15,  1978. 
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Economic  Dcvelopincnt  Goals 


1.  Industry  provides  the  firm  base  for  an  economy  that  offers  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people  graduating  from  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  for  the  unemployed,  the  under-employed  and  for  the 
disadvantaged . 

a.  Pennsylvania's  existing  family  of  industries  provides  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  growth  and  development  from  within.  Top  priority 
should  be  given  to  assist  Pennsylvania's  present  industries  toward 
this  end. 

b.  Economic  development  must  be  an  on-going  activity  to  secure  re- 
placements for  the  facilities,  operations,  and  skills  of  those 
industries  that  are  continually  falling  by  the  wayside  through 
normal  attrition. 

2.  Components  of  the  economic  development  effort  should  be  tailored  to 
Pennsylvania's  needs  on  both  a short  and  long  range  basis  (5/10/25 
years).  An  appropriate  state  government  unit  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  the  State  Planning  Board)  should  be  Involved  in  the  development  of 
projections  on  Pennsylvania's  population  and  its  attendant  job  needs 
especially  in  the  process  of  formulating,  planning  assumptions  and 
targets.  Such  projections  should  be  developed  on  a regional  labor 
markel  basis.  All  Lhe  intlicaLors  of  economic  wcdl-beln)’  (pc!r  c.apita 
income,  GSP,  etc.)  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the 
State's  economic  goals. 

a.  Crucial  to  state  planning,  in  general,  and  economic  development, 
in  particular,  is  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a central 
data  bank,  bringing  to  one  place  the  current  disparate,  diffused, 
and  fragmented  sources  of  information.  A comprehensive  management 
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(JaLa  sysLeni  should  ho  esLahiishoil  so  LhaL  I ho  nocossary  inl  ui  iii.i- 
tion  is  available  in  the  desired  lorm. 

Economic  Development  Process 

A.  State  Government  (Executive/Legislative) 

1.  A total  commitment  is  required  at  all  levels  of  state  government 
for  a comprehensive  economic  development  effort. 

a.  With  the  Governor  as  the  State’s  chief  executive  officer, 
there  must  be  an  integrated  working  relationship  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  on  economic  development 
matters . 

b.  The  Governor  accordingly  is  responsible  for  the  overall  coor- 
dination of  planning  efforts  of  state  agencies  involved  in 
economic  development,  establishing  priorities  and  resolving 
conflicts  among  agencies.  The  Governor  should  (1)  use  the 
State’s  planning  agency  as  his  research  and  planning  arm, 

(2)  designate  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  the 
lead  agency  responsible  for  the  -coordination  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  State’s  economic  development  programs. 

B.  Local/Regional  (Private/Public  Sectors) 

1.  A Commonwealth  strategy  for  encouraging  the  private  investments 
essential  to  the  State’s  economic  well-being  must  place  emphasis 
on  strengthening  the  process  of  a comprehensive  team  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  economic  development  groups  --  state/regional/local 
private  and  public  sectors.  It  is  especially  significant  to  recog- 
nize the  State’s  revenue  limitations  on  any  considerations  for 
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expanding  government  operations.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Commerce  Department  to  serve  as  a unifying  influence  in  assuring, 
that  all  available  economic  development  resources  and  organixa- 
tions  are  brought  together  as  a team  working  for  Pennsylvania's 
economic  well-being. 

C.  State  Planning  Board 

For  approximately  35  years  during  its  existence  the  State  Planning 
Board's  role  has  fluctuated  greatly  in  terms  of  being  meaningful  both 
in  purpose  and  in  operation.  A firm  decision  is  required  to  either 
restructure  the  Board  and  its  role  or  terminate  its  operation.  If 
terminated,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  State  would  still  need  some 
vehicle  for  long-range  planning  purposes.  If  a decision  is  made  to 
retain  the  SPB  then  it  is  recommended  that  major  consideration  be  given 
by  the  State  to  secure  chief  executives  of  Pennsylvania's  businesses 
and  industries  as  well  as  other  appropriate  representation  such  as 
consumer  interests  for  service  on  the  State  Planning  Board.  Their 
advice  and  counsel  must  be  liad  on  an  ongoing  basis  as  the  Board  deve- 
lops, reviews  and  proposes  c'conomic  and  other  policies  and  programs 
for  ccnisidera tion  and  implementation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Economic  Development  Actions 

A.  Existing  Industries 

1.  Opinion  Surveys  - Opinion-gathering  surveys  of  Pennsylvania's 
industries  are  valuable  in  learning  of  obstacles,  difficulties, 
etc.  they  see  in  their  continuation  and/or  expansion  in  the  State. 
Surveys  should  be  obtained  on  a continuing  basis  either  through: 
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a.  Personal  visitations  of  a sampling  of  industries  by  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  Regional  Representatives. 

b.  Periodic  sample  surveys  by  capable  and  experienced  cousu  1 L i ip', 
f irms . 

c.  Local  and  regional  economic  development  groups. 

In  all  cases,  the  quality  of  the  information  will  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  confidentiality  of  the  source  is  maintained. 

2.  Single  Point  of  Responsibility  - As  a means  of  providing  support, 
encouragement,  and  assistance  to  existing  industry,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  should  set  up  a single  point  of  responsibility  within 
the  Department  for  coordinating  and  expediting  the  handling  of 
industry-related  matters  that  might  involve  several  different 
governmental  departments.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should  be 
charged  with  a watchdog/ombudsman  responsibility  of  directly 
advising  the  Governor  of  any  situations  that  arise  where  State 
government  actions  or  policies  are  inhibiting  or  frustrating  the 
accomplishment  of  economic  development  goals. 

3.  Exports  - Programs  should  be  aggressively  pursued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commmerce  to  encourage  and  show  industries  the  way  to 
participate  in  exporting  activities.  Activities  include  regional 
and  statewide  seminars,  newsletters,  personal  contacts,  and  coopera- 
tive actions  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  district  export 
councils,  economic  development  j'roujis,  and  local  world  trade  clubs. 

4.  Corporate  Facility  Planners  - Commonwealth  assets  that  should  be 
utilized  are  corporate  facility  planners  of  companies  with  head- 
quarters in  Pennsylvania.  An  advisory  committee  of  facility 
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planners  can  bring  a wealth  of  knowledge  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  relative  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  economic 
development  actions/programs  in  Pennsylvania.  in  turn  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  actively  participate  in  national  organiza- 
tions and  meetings  of  corporate  facility  planners. 

B.  New  Industries  (also  has  application  for  existing  industries) 

1.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should  be  adeciuately  staffed  with  pro- 
fessional personnel  who  are  competent,  qualified,  and  dedicated 
to  effective  performance.  Through  the  implementation  of  civil 
service  standards,  job  security  must  be  assured  for  professional 
continuity  of  operation. 

2.  A total  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  program  should  receive  top  priority.  A realistic  appraisa 
should  be  made  of  how  ttiis  program  can  be  used  most  effectively 

to  overcome  tiie  severe  unemployment  problems  in  inner  cities  and 
other  areas  of  continuing  labor  surplus,  and  the  appropriations 
that  would  be  reciuired  to  permit  it  to  be  used  as  an  incentive 
tool  in  advertising  and  as  an  ongoing  activity  in  discussions 
with  plant  location  prospects.  The  Committee  recommends  $20  miliion 
annual  funding.  This  funding  should  then  be  provided  on  a con- 
tinuing long-term  basis  with  generai  appropriations.  The  current 
on-again,  off-again  moratoriums  must  be  eliminated.  Funding 
through  bond  financing  should  also  be  eliminated  primarily  because 
increasing  debt  service  payments  are  costly  and  are  reducing  the 
program's  equity.  Bond  financing  also  carries  with  it  loan  size 
restrictions  that  reduce  the  program's  effectiveness. 
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3.  It  is  recommended  that  $800,000  of  adtlitional  funding  be  provided 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Deveiopment  Assistance  Act  to 
assist  nonprofit  industrial  deveiopment  groups  (on  a luatchiu)’  I uiul 
basis)  in  meeting  promotional  and  administrative  expenditures. 

This  program  provides  an  incentive  for  the  widespread  implementa- 
tion of  economic  development  activities  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  especially  valuable  for  areas  with  severe  employment  problems 

4.  Pennsylvania  vitally  needs  a positive  economic  development  image 
which  can  be  fostered  through  a quality  advertising  program  with 
an  adequate  budget.  Cost/benefit  oriented  advertising  should  be 
planned  and  scheduled  on  a full  year  basis  in  selected  national 
and  regional  business  magazines  and  newspapers.  Effective  adver- 
tising can  be  implemented  without  excessive  costs  that  are  synony- 
mous with  full  page  and/or  full  color  spreads. 

a.  An  advertising  advisory  committee  should  be  appointed  to 

provide  input  and  guidance  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
planning  and  developing  an  aggressive  advertising  activity 
that  would  provide  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  outlays  expended 
The  Council  would  consist  of  representatives  of  economic 
development  organizations  and  advertising  professionals,  all 
of  whom  whouid  have  had  extensive  experience  in  economic 
development  promotions. 

5.  There  are  many  opportunities  where  foreign  companies  are  seeking 
locations  in  the  United  States.  Pennsylvania  should  take  a leader- 
ship role  in  searching  out  and  developing  such  opportunities. 

The  State's  foreign  office  overseas  should  be  re-established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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6.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Scientific  and  Technological  Deveiopinent  has  made 


s ip,nf  1 f contributions  in  foster  inp,  industry  related  research 
with  operational  results  throujj;h  its  application  oi  "seed"  money 
and  the  functioning  of  the  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Pennsylvania  Science  and  Engineering  Foundation  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  Bureau's  activities 
should  be  strengthened  and  supported  through  annual  appropriations. 

The  need  for  "seed"  money  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Earth,  Energy 
and  Environmental  Resources  Committee  Report. 

C.  Transportation 

1.  The  present  Pennsylvania  transportation  system  still  supports 

economic  development,  but  increasing  deterioration  of  the  system 
jeopardizes  its  adecjuacy.  Increased  funding  should  be  directed 
towards  its  rehabilitation  and  maintenance.  For  specific  recom- 
mendations see  Pages  50  and  51  of  the  Committee's  full  report. 
Judicious,  specific  transportation  improvements  should  be  con- 
sidered to  provide  needed  facilities  in  individual  cases. 

D.  Industrial  Land 

I.  i'he  Commerce  Oepartinent  should  coordinate  the  preparation  of  an 
inventory  of  industrial  land  that  is  available  and  being  marketed 
ft)r  economic  development  purposes  in  the  State.  The  inventory 
should  be  made  on  a county-wide  basis,  and  it  should  be  updated 
every  three  years.  information  on  planninj;  factors  whlcli  are 
important  to  industry  such  as  labor  availability  and  skills,  water 
supply,  waste, treatment  and  air  quality,  transportation,  energy  supply, 
taxes,  financing,  etc.,  could  be  incorporated  into  the  inventory 
system. 
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E.  Environmental  Regulations 

Sound  economic  development  is  compatible  with  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  the  natural  environment.  There  is  a need 
to  carefully  evaluate  each  in  terms  of  impact  on  the  other.  It  is 
recognized  that  while  costs  of  environmental  protection  can  be  deter- 
mined fairly  easily  the  value  of  benefits  to  be  derived  are  more 
difficult  to  define.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  human 
health  factors  and  long-term  benefits.  However,  new  tools  for  such 
evaluations  are  becoming  available  and  should  be  fully  utilized.  When 
considering  approaches  to  environmental  protection,  alternatives  should 
be  investigated  so  that  optimum  cost  effectiveness  is  obtained. 

1.  The  State  should  not  adopt  environmental  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  than  those  required  by  applicable  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations except  upon  a showing,  after  public  hearings,  that  such 
action  is  necessary  for  essential  environmental  protection  reasons, 
such  as  health  and  safety.  It  is  recognized  that  the  state  must 

be  able  to  adopt  environmental  standards  on  subjects  which  are  not 
covered  by  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

2.  The  State  should  be  aggressive  in  reviewing  proposed  Federal  regu- 
lations to  ascertain  their  potential  impact  on  Pennsylvania  industry 
from  tlie  standpoinL  of  workability  and  cost  effectiveness  as  well 

as  environmental  protection.  The  State  should  take  the  lead  in 
drawing  attention  to  and  looking  lor  economic  solutions  tt)  tlie 
cost  consequences  ol  |)ro|)osed  Federal  reg.uLations  that  will  par- 
ticularly adversely  affect  the  State's  established  industries. 

The  opportunity  to  do  so  has  now  been  provided  by  the  recently- 
adopted  policy  of  the  Env  Lroniiiental  Protection  Agency  to  undertake 
economic  analyses  of  its  own  new  regulations. 
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3.  Successive  upgrading  of  environmental  requirements  and  standards 
should  be  held  to  a minimum  in  their  application  to  existing 
plants.  Protection  sliould  be  provided  against  the  imposition  of 
a series  of  arbitrary  "moving  target"  changes.  Additional  retro- 
fitting requirements  should  be  limited  to  revisions  necessitated 
by  new  research  knowledge  (such  as  toxicity),  increased  popula- 
tion or  loadings  on  environmental  carrying  capacity. 

4.  Where  environmental  retrofitting  must  be  undertaken,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  State  have  flexible  programs  to  help  make  it 
financially  feasible  to  do  such  retrofitting  and  thereby  main- 
tain industrial  employment.  Pennsylvania's  program  for  pollution 
control  bonds  has  been  successful  and  should  be  continued. 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  adopt  regulations  which  will  permit 
special  consideration  for  the  particular  needs  of  established 
industries  which  have  some  old  plants  which  are  operating  at 
marginal  profit  levels. 

6.  The  one-stop  concept  for  obtaining  State  environmental  permits 
from  DER,  which  heretofore  did  not  include  NPDES  (waste  water) 
liormits,  now  is  fully  effective.  This  arrangement  should  be 
widely  advertised  as  a beneficial  aid  for  industries  locating  and 
c'xpancling,  in  I’ennsylvan  La . DICR  luivironmental  Protection  Regional 
Directors  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  this  process.  They 
should  view  this  responsibility  as  an  opportunity  for  drawing 
industries  into  the  state,  treating  them  as  welcome  customers. 

7.  Pennsylvania's  program  of  technical  assistance  for  industrial 
siting  for  new  plants,  and  related  environmental  assessments. 
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should  be  continued  and  expanded.  The  state  should  have  an 
environmental  information  system  to  assist  both  new  industry  and 
local  governments. 

8.  The  State  Environmental  Quality  Board  should  more  widely  publicize 
and  make  greater  use  of  the  channels  available  to  it  for  direct 
industry  input  to  Board  actions. 

9.  In  order  to  provide  for  easier  access  to  decision  making  officials 
of  DER  — particularly  for  small  business  — mechanisms  should  be 
created  to  provide  a forum  for  hearing  industries’  problems  and 
making  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Department  for  changes 
in  its  procedures  and  requirements.  A specific  assignment  of 
responsibility  should  be  made  to  a key  official  to  implement  this 
ac  tion. 

10.  While  budgetary  control  is  of  high  priority  to  the  Legislature, 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  additional  funding  for  certain 
programs  such  as  air  quality  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  retain 
federal  funding.  DER  should  receive  additional  appropriations  of 
at  least  $1  million  annually  for  the  next  5 years  to  facilitate 
tlie  state’s  c-ffort  for  sjxH'dy  implementation.  This  sliould  hel  |) 
bring  some  marginal  areas  of  the  state  into  compliance,  thus  per- 
mitting additional  industrial  development  in  areas  wliich  could 
benefit  the  most. 

11.  The  appropriate  committees  of  the  Legislature  should  undertake 
periodic  legislative  oversight  hearings  to  determine  whether  an 
appropriate  balance  of  costs  and  benefits  is  being  achieved  in 
carrying  out  environmental  programs  established  by  state  agencies. 
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F.  Energy 

1.  The  State  should  develop  and  implement  policies  and  programs  which 
would  enable  Fennsylvania  to  offer,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
an  assurance  of  adequate  available  energy  supplies  through  increased 
production  and  conservation  efforts. 

2.  To  the  fullest  degree  possible,  the  Conunonweal th  should  provide 
leadership  and  support  for  research  and  development  efforts  taking 
place  at  the  state  and  national  levels  and  by  the  private  sector 
in  issues  such  as  coal  liquif ication  and  gasification  which  have 
the  potential  of  strongly  impacting  future  economic  conditions 

in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Continued  emphasis  must  be  placed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
expanded  utilization  of  Pennsylvania's  coal,  as  described  in  the 
Coal  Policy  document  of  the  Governor's  Energy  Council.^  The 
development  of  Pennsylvania's  coal  reserves,  in  a planned  and 
orderly  manner  which  includes  the  full  consideration  of  transpor- 
tation, land  use  and  environmental  considerations,  will  help  to 
maintain  Pennsylvania's  energy  competitiveness  and  will  aid  in 
attracting  new  industry  and  keeping  existing  industry.  Government, 
labor  and  industry  must  work  together  to  increase  Pennsylvania's 
underground  mining  productivity  through  increased  mining  techno- 
logy R&D,  and  by  implementing  regulations  (i.e.,  land  use,  environ- 
mental, etc.)  which  achieve  a liarmonious  balance  between  humanistic 
or  ecological  goals  and  economic  development  goals.  This  is 
especially  important  since  coal  mining  productivity  of  underground 
bituminous  coal  in  Pennaylvania  has,  generally,  paralleled  that 

^Governor's  Energy  Council,  Pennsylvania  Coal:  A Commonwealth  Development  Pro 
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of  the  U.S.  Although  recent  evidence  indicates  that  Pennsylvania 


may  have  begun  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  the  fact  remains 
that  productivity  has  still  declined  to  al)ouL  half  of  where  ft 
was  a decade  ago.  We  must  recapture  the  lost  productivity  in 
addition  to  achieving  new  productivity  gains  if  Eastern  Appalachian 
coal  is  to  continue  to  be  important  in  America's  energy  future. 

4.  Legislation  must  be  developed  and  supported  which  establishes  a siting 
certification  procedure  for  major  energy  production  facilities. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a continued 
reliable  supply  of  energy  which  is  essential  to  Pennsylvania's 
future  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

5.  Energy  long-term  supply  and  cost  factors  must  be  given  critical 
consideration  in  planning  for  Pennsylvania's  well-being.  Sui:)plies 
of  energy  available  in  the  state  must  be  matched  up  with  the 
Commonwealth's  social,  environmental,  and  economic  goals  and  needs. 

6.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  obtaining  complete  energy 
supply  and  demand  data  for  the  state  (by  major  consuming  sector, 
fuel  type  and  price)  for  the  central  data  bank  mentioned  earlier. 
Long-range  Commonwealth  economic  development  efforts  will  be  suc- 
cessful only  with  the  assurance  of  adequate  energy  availability. 

The  determination  of  "adequate"  requires  much  better  data  than 

is  currently  available. 

C.  Inner  City  Development 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development  (PENN- 

CUED)  recommends  four  State  actions  requiring  legislation; 

1.  Establish  an  Urban  Job  Tax  Incentive  Program  to  provide  an  induce- 
ment to  urban  businesses  to  hire  persons  from  areas  experiencing 
high  unemployment  or  underemployment. 
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2.  Establish  an  Urban  Investment  Tax  Incentive  for  business  enter- 
prises to  increase  and  preserve  employment  within  economically 
distressed  urban  areas. 

3.  Provide  through  enabling  legislation  a matching  grant  program  to 
assist  cities  in  planning,  undertaking,  and  promoting  economic 
development  programs. 

4.  Establish  a Commonwealth  Urban  Development  Agency  through  enabling 
legislation  to  provide  low  cost  financing  for  property  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  cities  and  financing  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Committee  suggests  State  Planning  Board  review  of  such  legis- 
lation as  it  is  being  considered. 

Further,  recommendations  covered  by  the  SPB  Community  and  Social 
Development  Committee  on  the  issues  of  neighborhood  revitalization, 
public  transportation,  local  government  fragmentation,  education,  and 
crime  prevention  are  vital  to  the  success  of  inner  city  development 
actions . 

The  President’s  Urban  Program  and  implementing  Federal  actions 
should  be  considered  as  the  Commonwealth  proceeds  with  these  efforts. 

H.  Labor 

1.  As  the  Milrito  Council  becomes  operational  and  undertakes  programs 
of  work,  the  Council  should  address  the  subject  of  Pennsylvania's 
labor  climate  image  and  determine  actions  that  can  be  taken  to 
portray  it  constructively  and  factually. 

2.  The  work  of  the  labor-management  committees  operating  in  the  State 
should  be  documented  and  widely  distributed. 
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3.  Widespread  publicity  is  given  to  work  stoppages  in  Pennsylvania. 

A program  should  be  developed  publicizing  the  positive  aspects  ol 
I’ennsylvan  ia ' H labor  story.  In-depth  analyses  should  be  maile  ol 
work  stoppage  statistics  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
This  would  allow  the  State  to  make  comparative  studies  with  other 
states  having  large  industrial  bases. 

4.  Economic  development  actions  should  result  in  a positive  labor 
climate.  They  provide  great  opportunities  for  a collaborative 
effort  among  government,  business,  and  labor.  In  reality,  the 
economic  well-being  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  achieved  without 
such  effort. 

I.  Taxes 

1.  The  State  should  develop  and  disseminate  a concise  story  on  taxes  -- 
the  need  for  considering  total  taxes  (state  and  local)  in  cost 
comparative  studies  of  locations;  the  fact  that  the  composition 

of  taxes  differ  from  state  to  state;  and  where  Pennsylvania  stands 
from  a competitive  viewpoint. 

2.  The  State  should  establisli  tlie  capal)ility  to  serve  request.';  for 
comparative  tax  cost  data  for  use  in  the  plant  location  decision- 
making process. 

3.  The  composition  of  the  tax  revenue  contributions  should  remain 
at  tlie  same  distribution  (Corporations  30%;  Consumption  40%; 

Personal  Income  and  Other  30%).  Any  shift  toward  increasing  tlie 
corporate  percentage  will  have  long-term  negative  implications 

for  economic  development  in  the  state,  and  ultimately,  for  revenue 
collected . 
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Pennsylvania:  Where  Should  We  Be  Going 

Labor  Force 

The  age  coiuposi Uion  ol  Lhe  SLuLe  is  drilLing  Loward  liaving  fewer 
working  age  people  proportionately  than  that  of  the  nation.  This  trend 
should  be  halted,  then  reversed.  The  State’s  age  composition  should  not 
vary  from  the  national  percentages  by  more  than  0.5%,  i.e.,  if  the  age 
group  5 to  19  makes  up  27.6%  of  the  U.S.  population,  Pennsylvania's  pop- 
ulation should  not  have  less  than  27.1%  in  its  5 to  19  category.  Currently 
the  Pennsylvania  percentage  is  22.9%.  This  means  the  potential  work  force 
and  therefore  the  potential  financial  support  for  the  dependent  age  groups, 
is  severely  limited,  assuming  no  in  or  out  migration. 

A way  to  measure  the  success  of  the  state's  ability  to  retain  and 
attract  a viable  work  force  is  to  periodically  check  the  projected  labor 
force  (based  on  historical  population  figures  and  assuming  no  in  or  out 
migration)  against  the  actual  labor  force. 

Employment 

The  ratio  of  non-agricultural  employment  (Pa.  to  U.S.)  is  a good 
indicator  of  out-migration  of  workers  from  the  state  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  unemployment  figures  for  botli  the  state  and  the  nation. 
The  state's  unemployment  rate  should  stay  about  the  same  as  the  nation's, 
and  hopefully  Improve  on  it.  The  ratio  of  non-agricultural  employment 
(Pa.  to  U.S.)  should  not  get  any  less  than  the  current  5.5%. 

Similarly,  the  decline  in  tlie  ratio  of  Pa.'s  manufacturing  employ- 
ment to  that  of  the  U.S.  must  be  halted.  Currently  the  ratio  stands  at 
6.8%.  The  future  ratio  must  not  go  any  lower  or  the  state  will  lose  its 
place  as  a leading  manufacturing  state. 
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Ln  terms  of  urban  employmenU  and  per  capita  income,  our  ultimate 
goal  should  be  to  have  them  be  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  tlie  rest  i.)  1' 
the  state. 

Economy 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the  ratio  of  Pennsylvania's  Gross  State 
Product  to  the  Gross  National  Product  has  continued  to  decline  - from  7 . OZ 
in  1952  to  5.9%  in  1962  to  5.5%  in  1972  to  5.2%  in  1977  (preliminary).  Such 
a drastic  decline  in  the  Commonwealth's  share  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
must  be  halted  — and  reversed,  if  possible.  Per  capita  personal  income 
ratio  of  Pennsylvania  to  U.S.  has  also  shown  a declining  trend  for  this 
period:  it  dropped  from  3.3%  above  the  national  level  in  1952  to  0.6% 

above  the  national  level  in  1976.  While  there  certainly  have  been  wide 
variations  in  the  actual  ratio,  the  fact  remains  that  the  trend  is  negative. 
The  next  few  years  could  even  show  the  state  falling  below  the  national 
average  per  capita  personal  income,  as  it  did  in  1973.  The  state  must 
endeavor  to  reverse  both  these  precipitous  declines. 

The  composition  of  the  GSP  should  not  shift  significantly  from  the 
current  levels.  The  manufacturing  sector  should  continue  to  provide  nearly 
a third  of  the  total,  since  the  industrial  base  is  tlie  key  for  stimulating 
economic  growth  in  the  other  sectors  as  well. 

Fiscal  and  Taxes 

The  composition  of  the  tax  revenue  contributions  should  remain  at 
approximately  the  same  distribution  (Corporations  30%;  Consumption  40%; 
Personal  Income  and  Other  30%).  Any  shift  toward  increasing  the  corporate 
percentage  will  have  long-term  negative  implications  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  state,  and  uitimateiy,  for  revenue  collected. 
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State  Government 


Pennsylvania's  State  government  must  take  the  lead  in  developing, 
encouraging,  coordinating,  and  implementing  actions  that  would  enable  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  Pennsylvania's  communities  and  regions  to 
join  together  with  the  state  in  effectuating  programs  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Citizen  Participation 

The  mechanisms  to  achieve  meaningful  economic  development  accomplish- 
ments currently  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  In  particular,  Pennsylvania  has 
a strong  base  of  local  and  regional  economic  development  organizations 
with  outstanding  leadership.  This  citizen  participation  is  the  ultimate 
ingredient  for  success.  In  the  final  analysis  the  qualities  that  make 
up  an  economically  healthy  community,  region  and  state  rest  primarily  in 
the  interest,  desires  and  purposes  of  its  people. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  goal  of  the  Economic  Development  Committee  is  to  find  ways  of 
establishing  a Commonwealth  strategy  which  will  provide  a proper  basis 
for  encouraging  the  private  investments  which  are  essential  to  achieving 
economic  well-being  in  Pennsylvania  on  a long-term  basis.  Such  a stra- 
tegy, when  implemented,  will  build  a foundation  for  a vigorous,  diversified, 
self-sustaining  economy  that  affords  a wide  range  of  social  and  economic 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  terms  of  growing 
employment  opportunities,  production  and  income. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  focus  on  the  process  for  strengthening 
the  industrial  base  of  Pennsylvania,  since  the  composition  of  the  GSP 
should  not  shift  significantly  from  the  current  levels  (See  Figure  1). 

The  manufacturing  sector  should  continue  to  provide  nearly  a third  of  the 
total  because  the  industrial  base  is  the  key  for  stimulating  economic 
growth  in  the  other  sectors  as  well. 

The  recommendations  are  designed  to  place  emphasis  on  a)  facilitating 
the  retention  and  expansion  of  existing  industries;  and  b)  attracting  new 
industries.  However  it  should  be  recognized  that  discussions  and  program 
recommendations  in  this  report  also  have  application  in  location  considera- 
tions for  distribution,  warehouse,  service,  office,  and/or  research 
operations . 

In  order  to  devise  an  appropriate  strategy,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
a holistic  or  systems  approach  to  planning,  due  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity and  interdependence  of  modern  society's  wants,  demands,  and  needs. 

To  illustrate  our  interdependence,  it  is  necessary  to  look  no  further 
than  the  disrupting  effect  of  the  1973-74  OPEC  oil  embargo  on  the  state 
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and  national  economy.  Despite  such  disruption  and  more  than  three  years 
of  rhetoric  about  becoming  energy  independent  or  self-sufficient,  the 
nation  has  actually  increased  its  dependence  on  foreign  oil  — currently 
up  to  nearly  50%  of  all  oil  consumed. 

Figure  1 

SHARE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  GROSS  PRODUCT  IN  CURRENT  DOLLARS: 

1977 


Source:  SPECS,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  May  15,  1978. 
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The  Commonwealth  is  economically  interdependent  with  the  nation  as 
a whole,  the  Northeast  in  particular.  Pennsylvania  needs  the  other  states 
as  a market  for  its  industrial  output  as  well  as  requiring  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  basic  raw  materials  such  as  iron  ore.  In  addition,  the 
Commonwealth  is  socially  interdependent.  For  example,  environmental 
pollution  recognizes  no  state  boundaries.  Transportation  systems  are 
interrelated  geographically. 

Even  within  the  state  itself,  the  complex  interactions  among  items 
such  as  jobs,  energy  supply,  fiscal  constraints,  land  use,  community 
services,  education,  resource  availability,  etc.,  mandate  the  necessity 
of  viewing  economic  development  within  the  context  of  the  entire  system. 

Therefore,  although  some  State  Planning  Board  committees  have  focused 
on  land  policy,  community  and  social  development  and  earth,  energy,  and 
environmental  resources,  the  Economic  Development  Committee  has  considered 
these  areas  from  the  perspective  involved  in  undertaking  a systematic 
analysis  of  economic  development  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  report  surveys  the  historical  economic  background  of 
the  state  — population,  employment,  economic  indicators,  and  economic 
development.  It  analyzes  what  we  have  learned  from  the  past  — our 
strengths  and  weaknesses  — and  reviews  existing  programs  to  assess  how 
they  support  or  deter  the  goals  of  economic  well-being.  The  report  in- 
vestigates where  we  should  be  going  and  how  v;e  should  try  to  achieve  those 
targets  in  order  to  achieve  economic  well-being  on  a long-term  basis. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  - HISTORICAL  ECONOMIC  PERSPECTIVE 


Population 

Pennsylvania's  population  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  0.58%  between 
1950-70  and  at  the  estimated  rate  of  0.07%  for  the  period  1970-75. 

The  total  percentage  change  in  our  state's  population  has  been  12.3% 
for  1950-70  and  is  estimated  at  0.34%  for  1970-75.  The  U.S.  population 
grew  at  a higher  annual  rate  of  1.5%  and  0.95%  for  the  periods  1950-70 
and  1970-75,  respectively,  with  total  percentages  of  34.9%  and  4.9%  for 
these  periods. 

A further  analysis  of  Pennsylvania's  population  shows  a decline 
from  41.8%  in  1950  to  39.9%  in  1970  in  the  rural  to  urban  population 
ratio.  Population  of  large  cities  (with  50,000  or  above  population) 
also  decreased  in  1970  to  94.3%  of  the  1960  figure.  This  suggests  a 
growing  preference  for  suburban  areas. 

Pennsylvania's  population  not  only  grew  less  than  the  U.S.,  but 
also  exhibited  a drift  toward  more  older  people  than  that  of  the  nation. 
By  1975  the  state  had  proportionately  about  10%  more  of  its  citizens  in 
the  65  plus  age  group  than  in  1950. 


1950 

1970 

1975  (Est.  ) 

PA  U.  S. 

PA  U.  S. 

PA  U.  S. 

(percent) 

Under  5 yrs 

9.  8% 

10.  7% 

7.  9% 

8.4% 

6.7% 

7.5% 

5 to  1 9 yrs 

22.  1 

23.  2 

28.  2 

29.  3 

22.  9 

27.  6 

20  to  44  yrs 

38.  4 

37.  6 

30.  0 

32.0 

35.  6 

34.0 

45  to  64  yrs 

21. 2 

20.  3 

23.  2 

20.  5 

22.  9 

20.  4 

65  and  over 

8.  5 

8.  1 

10.  8 

9.  8 

11.9 

10.  5 

Total 

10.  50 

150. 71 

11.  79 

203. 24 

11.83 

2 13.  12 

Population 

(millions) 
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Employment 


The  growth  of  Pennsylvania's  non-agricul tural  employment  compared 
with  that  of  the  U.S.  has  been  declining  rather  steadily  since  1950. 

U.S.  employment  grew  at  2.2%  for  the  1950-77  period  while  Pennsylvania's 
employment  grew  at  only  .8%  compounded.  (Pennsylvania  1950  = 3.6  million, 
1977  = 4.5  million;  U.S.  1950  = 45.2  million,  1977  = 82.1  million). 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  in  1950  the  ratio  of  Pennsylvania  to  U.S. 
non-agricultural  employment  was  8.1%;  in  1977  it  was  5.5%.  Since  the 
level  of  unemployment  between  the  state  and  the  nation  has  remained 
roughly  comparable,  the  excess  Pennsylvania  workers  must  have  migrated 
to  more  prosperous  areas  of  the  country.  (See  Figure  2) 


Figure  2 

NON-AGRlCULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT > PA . VS.  U.S. 


iSEe-iee 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce:  Calculations 

by  Committee. 
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An  even  more  dramatic  situation  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  sector, 


where  Pennsylvania's  manufacturing  employment  actually  declined  from  1.5 
million  in  1950  to  1.3  million  in  1977,  while  the  U.S.  manufacturing  em- 
ployment climbed  from  15.2  million  in  1950  to  19.6  million  in  1977.  In 
other  words,  Pennsylvania's  manufacturing  employment  decreased  at  -0.4% 
compounded,  while  that  of  the  U.S.  grew  at  0.9%  between  1950  and  1977. 
Pennsylvania  manufacturing  employment  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  declined  from 
9.7%  in  1950  to  6.8%  in  1977.  It  seems  imperative  that  something  be  done 
to  halt  this  precipitous  decline  before  Pennsylvania  loses  its  role  as 
a leading  manufacturing  state. 

Non-manufacturing  employment  in  the  state  has  not  suffered  quite  so 
severe  a blow  as  has  manufacturing,  although  much  of  this  softening  is 
due  to  increased  government  employment  throughout  the  State.  State  non- 
manufacturing employment  grew  from  2.1  million  (1950)  to  3.2  million 
(1977),  with  government  employment  growing  from  0.3  million  (1950)  to 
0.7  million  (1977).  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  non-manufacturing  employ- 
ment grew  from  30.0  million  to  62.5  million  (2.2  million  to  2.8  million 
in  the  government  sector).  Pennsylvania  non-manufacturing  grew  at  1.6% 
while  the  U.S.  grew  at  2.8%.  However,  if  the  government's  contribution 
is  removed  from  both,  the  growth  of  Pennsylvania's  non-manufacturing 
non-governmental  sector  was  only  1.1%,  while  the  U.S.  grew  at  2.8%.  Thus, 
government  employment  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  growing  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  nation. 

Urban  unemployment  is  another  great  concern  in  the  state,  occurring 
with  greatest  severity  in  Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Scranton.  Over  the 
past  decade,  the  average  of  the  5 years  of  highest  unemployment  shows: 
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U.S.  6.5%;  Pennsylvania  6.9%;  Philadelphia  11.4%;  Chester  11.2%; 


Scranton  10.3%. 

Economy 

Pennsylvania's  Gross  State  Product  has  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
2.61%  for  1950-75  (constant  dollars)  as  compared  to  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  3.74%  for  U.S.  GNP.  A slower  growth  rate  is  also  evident  in 
personal  Income  per  capita,  which  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  2.32% 
(constant  dollars)  for  Pennsylvania  as  against  2.49%  for  U.S. 

Economic  Development 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  economic  development  efforts 
throughout  Pennsylvania  during  the  post  World  War  II  period  and  into  the 
late  1960's,  the  gross  product  and  income  declining  relationships  compared 
with  the  nation  as  a whole  would  have  been  even  more  unfavorable. 

Over  the  years  Pennsylvania  has  been  a pioneer  in  many  aspects  of 
economic  development  work.  The  strength  of  the  State's  efforts  has  been 
founded  in  the  combined  involvement  of  the  many  local  and  regional  in- 
dustrial development  organizations  throughout  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  private  sector. 

Through  this  process  activities  and  programs  have  been  developed 
and  implemented  that  have  achieved  significant  results  in  many  areas  of 
the  State. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  TODAY 


Importance  of  Economic  Development 

The  foundation  of  Pennsylvania's  economy  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  its  industrial  structure.  However,  during  the  past  decade  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  that  sector  with  the  loss 
of  225,000  manufacturing  jobs. 

It  is  imperative  that  emphasis  is  placed  on  strengthening  Pennsyl- 
vania's industrial  base.  Industries  provide  not  only  direct  employment 
opportunities  but  their  payrolls  also  have  a multiplier  effect  in  pro- 
viding jobs  indirectly.  This  is  not  to  say  that  efforts  should  be  directed 
solely  toward  securing  manufacturing  jobs.  On  the  contrary,  Pennsylvania's 
economic  development  effort  must  include  a broad  range  of  additional 
opportunities  to  include,  among  others:  service,  distribution,  warehouse, 
office,  and  research  institutions. 

Jobs  of  all  types  are  needed  especially  for  the  young  people  entering 
the  labor  force  each  year.  The  young  people  in  a community  are  its  most 
valuable  resource  and  the  possibility  of  their  moving  away  to  find  a 
decent  livelihood  is  a potential  setback  for  everyone,  as  witness  the 
anthracite  region  history  of  out-migration.  Industry  and  business  pro- 
vides the  firm  base  for  an  economy  that  offers  opportunities  for  young 
people  graduating  from  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  for  the  unem- 
ployed, the  underemployed,  and  for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  needs,  desires,  and  demands  of  modern  society  are  unlimited. 
Protection  of  health,  safety,  and  the  environment  is  demanded.  Solutions 
for  social  problems  are  demanded.  Equality  of  job  opportunities,  equality 
of  sexes,  more  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged,  higher  wages  for  everyone. 
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shorter  workweeks,  longer  vacations,  earlier  retirements,  larger  welfare 
payments  and  larger  social  security  payments  are  just  a few  of  the  manv 
demands  of  society. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  demands  can  be  met  feasibly  without  a 
high  level  of  economic  prosperity  in  which  industry  and  business  provide 
the  jobs  and  payrolls.  In  turn,  this  enables  the  establishment  of  a 
balanced  tax  base  with  individuals,  industry,  and  business  proportionately 
contributing  the  local  and  state  revenues  required  to  provide  the  fiscal 
responsibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  society. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania,  the  local  economy  of  a region  is  only  as 
strong  and  as  healthy  as  its  industrial  structure.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions. There  are  some  centers  of  commerce  and  government  and  education 
or  resort  areas  where  livelihoods  are  earned  through  sources  other  than 
industrial  endeavors.  Generally  speaking,  though,  industry  is  the  life- 
blood of  most  of  Pennsylvania's  communities. 

Changing  Industrial  and  Business  Patterns 

An  industrial  and  business  structure  of  any  type  in  any  community 
does  not  remain  static.  It  is  always  subject  to  change.  New  products, 
new  inventions,  new  processes,  new  production  techniques,  changing  markets, 
obsolete  plants,  space  limitations,  and  many  other  considerations  are 
responsible  for  this  continuing  evolution  — this  changing  pattern. 

Economic  development  must  be  an  on-going  activity  to  secure  replace- 
ments for  the  facilities,  operations,  and  skills  of  those  industries  and 
operations  that  are  continually  falling  by  the  wayside  through  normal 
attrition. 
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Through  an  effective  economic  development  effort  Pennsylvania  should 
be  able  to  obtain  its  fair  share  of  the  industries  seeking  locations 
resulting  from  corporate  expansion  needs.  The  very  same  reasons  listed 
for  losses  through  changing  industrial  patterns  also  have  application  in 
the  acquisition  of  new  operations. 

Competition 

It  must  be  recognized  that  American  industry  is  no  longer  growing  at 
the  rate  it  did  during  the  1950 's  and  the  1960's.  Growth  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry  has  slowed  considerably,  which  means  that  there  will  be 
fewer  opportunities  for  plant  location  acquisitions.  Therefore,  a sound 
climate  for  economic  development  must  be  provided  to  both  retain  Pennsyl- 
vania's existing  industrial  base  and  to  attract  new  job  opportunities. 

The  relocation  of  operations  deserves  special  mention.  There  is 
much  talk  about  movements  of  operations  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another.  This  gives  the  mistaken  impression  there  are  wholesale 
relocations  of  plants.  In  reality,  a complete  plant  relocation  is  an 
extremely  costly  process  and  one  that  does  not  take  place  too  often. 
Relocations  are  seen  more  often  in  relation  to  office  facilities. 

The  competition  for  the  acquisition  of  industrial  operations  is 
centered,  primarily,  on  expanding  industries.  And  the  competition  is 
again  becoming  quite  intense. 

New  York  State  spent  several  million  dollars  on  economic  development 
advertising  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  New  Jersey  is  intensifying  its 
efforts.  Ohio's  "Profit  Is  Not  a Dirty  Word"  campaign  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  for  a long  time. 
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By  comparison,  Pennsylvania  has  had  no  advertising  budget  appropria- 
tion for  the  last  two  years. 

A few  years  ago  California  received  much  publicity  on  its  stance  of 
not  pursuing  economic  development.  Indeed,  its  actions  were  directed  to 
forestall  any  further  economic  development.  It  has,  within  the  last  year, 
reversed  its  position  to  one  of  welcoming  considerations  for  new  jobs 
and  payrolls.^ 

Responsibilities 

Economic  development  responsibilities  must  go  further  than  being 
concerned  with  jobs  alone.  Rather,  the  State  must  consider  economic 
development  actions  in  the  broader  context  of  an  economic,  social  and 
environmental  balance  for  its  communities  and  regions. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  greater  emphasis  must  be  directed 
toward  regional  action.  This  is  nothing  new;  there  has  been  much  talk 
and  planning  for  this  type  of  an  approach  for  years.  And  there  have 
been  a number  of  fine  examples  of  successful  regional  economic  develop- 
ment actions.  However,  there  is  still  much  progress  to  be  made  in  this 
area . 

Many  economic  development  organizations  in  Pennsylvania  are  titled 
after  individual  communities,  and,  yet,  their  principal  developments  are 
taking  place  in  neighboring  municipalities.  Invariably,  it  then  takes 
a regional  action  to  provide  service  facilities  to  the  development.  But 
should  economic  development  Interests  in  planning  begin  and  end  there  — 
getting  services  to  a development?  Not  at  all. 

^Economic  Report  of  the  Governor  1977  (California)  - Also  Report  for  1978, 
Edmund  G.  Brown. 
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There  must  be  concern  with  all  aspects  of  total  regional  planning 
and  development  — concern  for  effective  and  orderly  land  use  in  a plea- 
sant living  and  working  environment,  concern  for  provision  for  economic 
development  investments  to  provide  employment  opportunities,  concern  for 
the  revenue  needs  of  municipalities  to  provide  the  services  required  by 
their  people.  For  these  reasons  there  must  be  a much  closer  working  rela- 
tionship between  all  local  and  regional  economic  development  organizations, 
planning  commissions,  and  governments  and  the  State  government's  economic 
development  efforts. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when  an  Industry  decides  to  locate  an 
operation  in  a community,  it  does  more  than  merely  acquire  a site  or  a 
building.  It  acquires  an  Interest  in  the  community  and  the  region.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  consideration  of  education,  community  services, 
cultural  facilities,  good  government,  community  attitudes,  and  compre- 
hensive land  use  planning  and  zoning  are  of  much  importance  and  closely 
studied  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Principal  Considerations 

In  the  determination  of  an  economic  development  strategy  an  under- 
standing should  first  be  had  of  what  the  priority  considerations  are  in 
the  decision-making  process  for  capital  investments  by  the  private  sector. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1976,  Fortune  contacted  the  1,000  largest 
U.S.  industrial  corporations  which  provide  about  three  quarters  of  the 
nation's  manufacturing  capacity  to  secure  their  opinions  on  the  factors 
considered  in  locating  new  facilities.  A total  of  577  firms  responded, 
and  of  that  group  513  indicated  possibilities  for  locating  new  facilities 
in  the  next  10  years.  Fortune  prepared  a report  "Facility  Location 
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Decisions"  on  the  basis  of  replies  from  the  513  companies.  The  following 
pages  reflect  some  of  the  findings  of  that  survey. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  locating  the  next  plant,  the  principal  consid- 
erations were  listed  as  labor,  transportation,  energy,  business  climate 
(local  and  state),  and  taxes.  Environmental  considerations  also  ranked 
fairly  high. 

In  the  matter  of  relocating  corporate  headquarters  in  the  next  five 
years,  the  more  important  factors  are  personal  preferences  of  company 
executives,  style  of  living  for  employees,  state  and/or  local  personal 
income  tax  structure,  proximity  to  other  company  facilities,  and  state 
and/or  local  attitude  toward  taxes  on  business  and  industry. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Fortune  survey  dealing  with  inner  city  loca- 
tions will  be  covered  later  in  this  report. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  take  the  findings  of  the  Fortune  report 
and  relate  them  specifically  to  the  manner  in  which  Pennsylvania  fares 
on  some  of  these  and  other  factors.  In  addition,  some  specific  action 
recommendations  can  then  be  made,  as  appropriate. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  there  are  two  subjects  that  deserve 
special  attention.  The  first  is  the  need  for  development  of  Pennsylvania's 
existing  Industries.  The  second  is  an  area  deserving  urgent,  thoughtful 
study  and  attention:  that  is  the  economic  well-being  of  the  cities  in 
Pennsylvania . 
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type  ol  plant  will  be  found  m Appendix  Tables  At , A2  a 
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EXISTING  IIJDUSTRIES 


Pennsylvania’s  present  industrial  structure  represents  much  economic 
strength: 

16,303  establishments 
1.24  million  jobs 
$15  billion  - payrolls 
$69.6  billion  - value  of  production 

$32  billion  - value  added  by  manufacture 
Pennsylvania’s  industrial  structure  represents  a significant  seg- 
ment of  the  total  Northeastern  Region  of  the  United  States,  which  "remains 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  regions  on  the  globe."  This  region  accounts 
"for  nearly  30%  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country, 
just  over  28%  of  all  the  manufacturing  payroll,  and  just  under  28%  of 
the  country’s  total  manufacturing  employment."^ 

Pennsylvania’s  existing  family  of  Industries  provides  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  growth  and  development  from  within,  and  top  priority 
should  be  given  to  assist  Pennsylvania’s  present  industries  toward  this 
end.  It  is  especially  important  to  aid  industries  in  the  modernization 
of  their  plants  and  equipment  to  enhance  their  competitive  positions. 

Monitoring  Industries’  Opinions 

The  Economic  Development  Committee  undertook  a limited  opinion- 
gathering  survey  of  a handful  of  industries  in  Pennsylvania  to  gain 
knowledge  of  how  present  industries  view  Pennsylvania  from  a plant  loca- 
tion viewpoint.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  existing  industry  in  terms 
of  any  obstacles,  difficulties,  etc.  that  they  saw  in  their  continuation,  and 
expansion  in  the  State. 

^"Revitalizing  The  Northeastern  Economy"  - Academy  for  Contemporary 
Problems,  November,  1977. 
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Among  the  matters  of  concern  that  seemed  most  prominent  were: 

1.  Inattentiveness  of  State  government  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  industry.  Some  industries  stated  there  is  an 
absence  of  contacts  with  industries  after  they  locate 
in  the  State. 

2.  There  is  a marked  disparity  in  transportation  facilities 
and  service  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  State.  The  highways,  in  particular,  require  up- 
grading in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

3.  Whenever  the  State  needs  funds,  invariably  it  looks 

to  businesses  and  industries  first  for  raising  revenues. 
The  smaller  manufacturers  and  businesses  are  especially 
hard  hit  by  this  practice. 

4.  The  image  of  an  extremely  unfavorable  political  climate 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  annual  budget  controversies  and 
constant  change  and  turmoil  in  government  impacts  on 
the  efficiency  and  stability  of  the  State's  operations. 

It  creates  an  atmosphere  that  can  have  unfavorable 
impacts  on  business  operating  conditions  at  any  time. 

5.  The  Southern  states  do  an  effective  job  of  having 
businessmen  actively  involved  on  their  teams  in  pur- 
suing private  sector  decisions  and  Investments  for  plant 
locations.  There  is  a close  working  relationship  between 
government  and  business  and  industry.  In  Pennsylvania, 
an  adversary  relationship  appears  to  have  developed 
between  State  government  and  business  and  industry. 
Pennsylvania  should  actively  participate  in  national 
organizations  of  corporate  facility  planners. 
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Recommendations 


1.  As  stated  previously,  the  opinion-gathering  survey  covered 
only  a handful  of  industries;  however,  the  Committee  feels 
there  is  merit  in  having  such  a monitoring  process  implemented 
on  a continuing  basis.  Such  an  activity  can  be  handled  in 
several  ways,  namely: 

a.  Through  personal  visitation  of  a sampling  of  indus- 
tries by  Department  of  Commerce  Regional  Represen- 
tatives . 

b.  Through  periodic  sample  surveys  by  capable  and 
experienced  consulting  firms. 

c.  Through  local  and  regional  economic  development 
groups  and  planning  commissions. 

In  all  cases,  the  quality  of  the  information  will  depend 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  confidentiality  of  source  is  main- 
tained . 

2.  A Commonwealth  asset  that  should  be  utilized  are  corporate 
facility  planners  of  companies  with  headquarters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A basic  responsibility  of  the  facility  planner  is  to 
seek  out  plant  locations  as  required  by  his  company.  An 
advisory  council  of  facility  planners  can  bring  a wealth  of 
knowledge  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  economic  development  actions/pro- 
grams in  Pennsylvania.  Their  advice  and  counsel  could  be 
highly  beneficial.  In  turn  the  Department  of  Commerce  should 
actively  participate  in  national  organizations  and  meetings 

of  corporate  facility  planners. 
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3.  As  a further  means  of  providing  support,  encouragement,  and 
assistance  to  existing  industry,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  set  up  a single  point  of  responsibility  within  the 
Department  for  coordinating  and  expediting  the  handling  of 
industry-related  matters  that  might  involve  several  govern- 
mental departments.  For  example,  an  industry’s  interest  might 
cover  corporate  taxes,  financing,  transportation  facilities, 
or  a range  of  other  subjects.  Included  in  this  approach  would 
be  close  coordination  with  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  in  which  environmental  information  would  be  incor- 
porated in  order  to  assist  industry  planning  on  such  matters  as 
water  supply,  waste  disposal  and  air  quality. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  should  also  be  charged  with  a 
watchdog/ombudsman  responsibility  of  directly  advising  the 
Governor  of  any  situations  that  arise  where  State  government 
actions  or  policies  are  inhibiting  or  frustrating  the  accom- 
plishment of  economic  development  goals. 


Exporting 

One  major  avenue  for  development  of  Pennsylvania’s  existing  industry 
is  the  encouragement  and  expansion  of  international  trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1977  Pennsylvania  exports  of  manufactured 
products  totaled  $4  billion. 

Numerous  benefits  can  accrue  through  the  development  of  exporting 
opportunities,  such  as:  provides  new  and  broader  markets  for  products 
and  services,  solidifies  and  enhances  expansion  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, and,  of  even  more  crucial  importance  today,  exporting  has  a favorable 
impact  on  America’s  balance  of  payments. 
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In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  February 
23,  1978,  an  executive  of  General  Electric  Company  stated,  "In  1976, 

GE  exports  of  goods  and  services  required  over  91,000  U.S.  jobs  - over 
47,000  in  GE  itself  and  over  44,000  in  our  suppliers  and  subcontractors. 
These  GE  export-related  jobs  amounted  to  18%  of  our  total  U.S.  employment". 

It  is  especially  valuable  to  get  the  smaller  business  involved. 

Three  out  of  five  United  States  exporters  have  fewer  than  100  employees. 

Recommendations 

1.  Programs  should  be  aggressively  pursued  by  the  Department  of 

Commerce  to  encourage  and  show  industries  the  way  to  participate 
in  exporting  activities.  Activities  include  regional  and  state- 
wide seminars,  newsletters , personal  contacts,  and  cooperative 
actions  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  district  export 
councils,  economic  development  groups,  and  local  world  trade 
clubs . 
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INNER  CITY  DEVELOPMENT 


In  1970  the  13  cities  in  Pennsylvania  having  over  50,000  popula- 
tion, represented  28%  of  the  State's  population  and  29%  of  the  State's 
labor  force.  However,  they  also  had  over  35%  of  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment. Between  1970  and  1974  urban  employment  decreased  by  1.8%  while 
during  the  same  period  statewide  employment  gained  5.7%.^ 

These  statistics  alone  demonstrate  the  urgent  need  for  having 
special  attention  directed  toward  the  economic  well-being  of  the  people 
living  in  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cities  are  suffering  from  a variety  of  ills:  economic  stagnation 
and  decline  in  the  manufacturing,  retail,  and  wholesale  sectors,  de- 
clining tax  bases,  outmigration  of  population,  increasing  municipal  ser- 
vice costs,  boundary  limitations,  and  impoverished  areas  characterized 
by  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment,  substantial  frequency 
of  welfare  recipience,  and  unsanitary  and  inadequate  housing  in  deter- 
iorating neighborhoods. 

An  additional  area  of  growing  importance  lies  in  the  opportunities 
cities  provide  for  energy  conservation  — concentrated/ ef f icient  land 
use  patterns,  existing  (or  the  potential  for)  public  mass  transit,  re- 
use opportunities  for  older  buildings,  more  complete  utilization  of 
existing  energy  facilities  currently  in  place,  etc. 

A recent  report  on  a medium  size  city  in  Pennsylvania  provided  a 
thoughtful  commentary  that  has  application  for  all  cities.  If  the 

Task  Force  Report  "Urban  Economic  Development"  - Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce 


central  city  "didn’t  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  created.  There  are 
certain  functions  that  can  far  better  be  served  there  than  anywhere 


else." 

The  principal  functions  so  Identified  were:  center  of  government, 
center  of  banking  and  finance  and  communications,  center  of  culture  and 
entertainment,  a major  non-instltutlonal  office  building  locus,  center 
of  historic  and  architectural  interest,  and  a central  residential  function. 
Many  of  Pennsylvania's  cities  are  centers  for  colleges  and  universities. 

The  report  also  recognized  that  too  often  renewal  efforts  are  mis- 
takenly directed  toward  trying  to  restore  the  glories  of  the  past. 

The  results  of  three  recent  surveys  of  businesses  and  industries 
regarding  their  views  on  consideration  of  Investments  in  central  cities 
are  pertinent  to  the  determination  of  an  economic  development  role  for 
cities . 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  received  responses  from  226  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  six  New  England  States.  Sixty-five  firms  had 
central  city  locations,  110  had  suburban  locations,  and  51  were  in  rural 
areas.  The  combined  responses  from  the  four  groups  indicated  the  following 
negative  views  on  central  city  locations: 

1.  The  need  for  crime  control  and  prevention  is  most  pressing. 

2.  Meaningful  property  tax  reform  is  essential. 

3.  Skilled  labor-training  actions  are  required. 

4.  Municipal/state  government  attitude  toward  business 
requires  improvement. 

The  report  "Large  Corporations  and  Urban  Employment",  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  City  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
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House  of  Representatives,  95th  Congress,  Second  Session,  February  1978, 
provided  responses  from  201  corporations.  Following  are  the  barriers 
they  listed  to  retaining  or  expanding  operations  in  central  cities: 

1.  The  limited  availability  of  land  (high  cost,  land  use 
controls) 

2.  Poor  public  services  (low  quality  of  public  education, 
crime,  transportation,  parking,  housing) 

3.  Over-regulation 

4.  Perceived  anti-business  attitude  of  local  governments 
(increased  costs  associated  with  local  regulations  and 
red  tape,  building  codes  and  permits,  zoning  ordinances 
and  other  land  use  controls,  lack  of  sensitivity  of  local 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  to  the  problems  of  operating 
in  central  cities) 

5.  High  taxes 

6.  Lack  of  an  adequate  labor  supply  (experience,  motivation, 
full  minimum  wage  to  relatively  untrained  and  underedu- 
cated individuals) 

Fortune  * s survey  indicates  central  city  sites  would  be  more  often 
considered  for  headquarters  locations  than  for  plants,  distribution  or 
laboratory  facilities.  The  respondents  concerns  are  more  or  less  equally 
concerned  with  transportation  (products/materials),  taxes,  adequate  sites, 
safety,  and  labor  availability.  The  Fortune  results  are  on  pages  E-7 
and  E-8  of  this  report. 

In  1974  the  Pennsylvania  Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development 
(PENN-CUED)  was  created  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce.  Its 
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principal  role  is  to  advise  state  government  on  legislation,  regulation, 
and  administrative  action  conducive  to  stimulating  urban  economic  develop- 
ment . 

The  goal  of  the  state’s  role  in  urban  economic  development  is  to 
attain  economic  equality  for  the  urban  centers . One  of  PENN-CUED’s  recom- 
mendations was  implemented  in  1977  with  the  passage  of  legislation  - 
Local  Economic  Revitalization  Tax  Assistance  Act.  This  legislation 
allows  local  taxing  authorities  to  exempt  improvements  to  business  pro- 
perty if  such  property  is  located  in  a deteriorated  area.  The  local 
tax  authority  establishes  the  exemption  schedule,  not  to  exceed  10  years. 

PENN-CUED  has  recommended  four  additional  actions: 

1.  Establish  a Commonwealth  Urban  Development  Agency 
through  enabling  legislation  to  provide  low  cost 
financing  for  property  acquisition  and  rehabilita- 
tion by  cities  and  financing  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial facilities  by  private  enterprise. 

2.  Provide  through  enabling  legislation  a matching  grant 
program  to  assist  cities  in  planning,  undertaking, 
and  promoting  economic  development  programs. 

3.  Establish  an  Urban  Job  Tax  Incentive  program  to  pro- 
vide an  inducement  to  urban  business  to  hire  persons 
from  areas  experiencing  high  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. 

4.  Establish  an  Urban  Investment  Tax  Incentive  for 
business  enterprises  to  increase  and  preserve  employ- 
ment within  economically  distressed  urban  areas. 
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Much  attention  and  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's considerations  of  new  urban  programs.  The  recently  enacted 
Community  Development  legislation  provides  considerable  funding  support 
for  the  administration  and  implementation  of  economic  development  pro- 
grams in  cities.  Many  other  kinds  of  actions  and  programs  are  being 
suggested.  As  Federal  legislation  is  developed  and/or  adopted,  appro- 
priate actions  should  be  taken  by  Pennsylvania  in  providing  input  and 
determining  appropriate  implementation  actions. 

Particular  attention  should  be  addressed  to  the  consideration  and 
recommendations  presented  in  the  State  Planning  Board's  Community  and 
Social  Development  Committee  report.  Its  deliberations  and  judgements 
cover  issues  vital  to  the  success  of  inner  city  development  actions. 
These  include  neighborhood  revitalization,  public  transportation,  local 
government  fragmentation,  education,  and  crime  prevention. 

The  quality  of  a community's  infrastructure  can  play  a signifi- 
cant role  in  attracting  new  industry.  Since  the  fragmentation  of 
government  often  interferes  with  the  provision  of  Infrastructure  facili- 
ties and  services  with  high  quality  at  economical  costs,  this  committee 
supports  the  recommendations  of  the  Community  and  Social  Development 
Committee  that:  "Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  more  easily  allowing  Penn- 
sylvania municipalities  to  merge  or  to  initiate  boundary  changes. 

This  legislation  would  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  delivery  of 

. . . .,1 

municipal  services. 

^Page  42  of  Community  and  Social  Development  Committee  Report. 
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Although  this  committee  has  identified  some  inner  city  problems 
which  impact  industrial  development,  there  are  many  more  interrelated 
concerns  that  deserve  analysis  and  attention  in  order  to  improve  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  cities. 
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(Companies  with  reservations  about  central-city  sites  = 100%)  i482; 


EXAMINATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RE: 


PLANT  LOCATION  CONSIDERATIONS 


Business  Climate  Image 

The  degree  to  which  a state  projects  a favorable  business  image 
has  a positive  bearing  on  the  degree  of  success  it  can  achieve  in  econo- 
mic development. 

A business  climate  image  is  how  people,  businesses,  and  industries 
perceive  a state  from  a capital  investment  decision  viewpoint.  The 
image  can  cover  a variety  of  forms  and  result  from  many  actions. 

Currently,  despite  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  Pennsylvania 
finds  itself  in  the  difficult  position  of  projecting  a most  unfavorable 
business  climate  image.  This  is  due  to  a number  of  factors. 

State  tax  comparisons  always  place  Pennsylvania  in  the  top  level 
due  to  its  10.5%  Corporate  Net  Income  Tax  - second  highest  in  the  country. 
The  CNI  clearly  conveys  a strong  anti-business  bias  to  both  outsiders 
and  local  industry  alike  with  a regressive  effect  on  new  plant  locations 
and  expansions  of  existing  firms.  Comparative  tax  reports  in  adver- 
tising by  other  states  have  ef fectively  been  presented  showing  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a negative  light.  On  the  other  hand  Pennsylvania  should  do 
much  more  advertising  to  convey  the  full  story  that  total  taxes  (State 
and  local)  must  be  weighed  to  present  true  cost  comparisons  on  plant 
locations . 

Opinions  exist  that  Pennsylvania  presents  an  unfavorable  labor 
climate  image  with  few  regional  exceptions.  Statistical  work  stoppage 
comparisons  between  states  as  presented  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
invariably  place  Pennsylvania  in  a negative  position.  Without  comprehensive 
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analysis  of  the  data  presented,  however,  Pennsylvania's  record  appears 
to  be  poor.  Area  strikes  invariably  make  news  in  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Yet  numerous  examples  of  lengthy  strikes  in  other  states  are  rarely  publi- 
cized. Therefore,  industry’s  initial  Impression  with  Pennsylvania  is  that 
its  operational  prerogatives  will  be  curtailed  even  before  production 
gets  underway. 

The  rail  crisis  in  northeastern  United  States  drew  much  unfavorable 
publicity  to  the  rail  transportation  problems  in  Pennsylvania.  Coupled 
with  the  rail  problem  are  PennDOT ' s problems  with  highway  maintenance  and 
manpower.  A major  asset  of  Pennsylvania  is  its  highway  network.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  being  overshadowed  by  adverse  news  commentary. 

The  State's  economic  development  efforts  have  suffered  from  lack  of 
continuity  in  leadership  and  adequate  professional  staffing,  and  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  promotion  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  favorable  attributes. 

Another  example  of  Pennsylvania  being  recognized  for  its  poor  busi- 
ness climate  was  a study  released  in  1975  by  the  Fantus  Company,  inter- 
nationally-known plant  location  consultants.  The  study  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association  who  were  concerned 
with  their  state’s  business  climate  image.  The  study  used  a rating  system 
based  on  such  factors  as  taxes,  labor  laws,  size  and  cost  of  government, 
welfare  costs,  state  indebtedness,  unemployment  costs,  and  similar  state 
and  local  government  conditions.  Of  the  48  continental  states,  Texas  was 
ranked  1st,  Illinois  was  35th,  and  Pennsylvania  was  ranked  42nd.  The 
attendant  publicity  was  harmful  to  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile,  neighboring 
competitors  are  aggressively  promoting  their  positive  business  climate 
actions . 
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Pennsylvania  has  many  positive  attributes  which  should  receive  com- 
parable promotion. 

For  example,  Pennsylvania  ranked  first  among  all  states  in  number 
of  new  industrial  plants  and  new  industrial  jobs  created  in  1977  according 
to  the  Site  Selection  Handbook  published  by  Conway  Publications. 

The  actual  accomplishments  of  Pennsylvania  and  how  Pennsylvania 
efforts  ranked  in  comparison  with  50  states  were: 

Industrial  Growth  Factors 

Rank 


Number  of  new  industrial  plants,  1977  - 321  new  plants  1 
New  industrial  jobs  created,  1977  - 39,404  jobs  1 
Number  of  industrial  plant  expansions,  1977  - 661  expansions  2 
Electric  power  production,  1976  - 119  billion  KWH  3 
New  industrial  plant  investment,  1976  - $941.5  million  5 
Total  construction  contracts,  1976  - $3,838  million  6 


Despite  increases  in  overall  government  employees,  Pennsylvania  ranks 
46th  among  the  50  states  in  terms  of  average  state  government  employment 
per  1,000  population.  Only  four  states  — Connecticut,  Ohio,  West  Virginia 
and  Arkansas  — have  fewer  state  government  employees  per  1,000  population 
than  Pennsylvania. 

Action  recommendations  for  improvement  of  Pennsylvania’s  business 
climate  image  are  listed  under  the  individual  subjects  discussed  on  the 
succeeding  pages  of  this  report,  such  as  Transportation,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Process,  etc.  As  appropriate  actions  are  taken  in  these  areas,  a 
positive  business  climate  image  will  be  reflected. 

Economic  Development  Process/Programs 

Over  the  years,  Pennsylvania  has  been  a pioneer  in  many  aspects  of 
economic  development  work. 
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The  Operation  Bootstrap  approach  was  adopted  by  many  communities. 
Nonprofit  industrial  development  organizations  were  formed  with  talented 
and  dedicated  leadership.^  These  organizations  then  undertook  broad- 
based  fund-raising  compaigns  and  used  the  capital  to  develop  industrial 
parks,  erect  speculative  shell  buildings,  and  develop  financing  packages 
for  industries. 

The  strength  of  these  programs  was  founded  in  the  combined  coopera- 
tive actions  with  the  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector. 

2 

Through  this  process  significant  results  were  achieved. 

Although  the  mechanisms  for  many  of  the  programs  remain  in  place, 
the  implementation  process  has  not  been  consistent  in  its  application 
during  the  last  decade.  Following  are  specific  examples. 

In  the  mid-fifties  Pennsylvania  initiated  aggressive  Industrial 
development  programs  which  achieved  remarkable  successes.  One,  in  partic- 
ular, the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority  (PIDA)  was  the 
most  unique  and  valuable  financing  and  promotional  tool  then  in  existence 
in  the  country.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for  low  cost  100%  financing 
of  land  and  buildings  in  labor  surplus  areas.  Between  1956  and  the  end 
of  1977,  it  has  been  an  instrumental  part  of  1,477  projects  representing 
184,514  jobs,  payrolls  of  $1,311,105,225,  and  total  projects  costs  of 
$1,247,598,682.  Total  PIDA  investments  were  $451,955,276. 

In  the  Fortune  survey  36%  of  the  companies  said  that  "financing 
inducements"  would  be  extremely  or  quite  important  in  selecting  a site 
for  their  next  new  plant.  Three  quarters  of  the  respondents  to  whom 

^Location  Action  for  Community  Development  - Pa.  Chamber  of  Commerce  1948 
^CAN  DO  Story  - CAN  DO,  Inc.  1974 
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inducements  are  important  said  that  such  knowledge  would  ho  Important,  to 
them  early  in  the  location  study  process  rather  than  when  they  were  close- 
to  a decision. 

In  recent  years,  the  PIDA  program  has  not  been  adequately  funded  to 
permit  its  full  utilization  on  a continuing  basis.  Periodically,  mora- 
toriums have  been  placed  on  all  loans  and,  at  other  times,  loan  limits 
have  been  reduced  drastically.  Its  effectiveness  has  diminished  as  a 
result . 

As  a companion  to  the  PIDA  program,  the  State  launched  a hard-hitting 
promotional  campaign.  It  also  implemented  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Development  Assistance  Act  to  provide  funding  (up  to  lOC  per  capita)  on 
a matching  basis  to  local  industrial  development  groups  for  promotion 
and  administrative  purposes.  Further,  a similar  Bureau  of  Travel  Develop- 
ment matching  grant  program  was  implemented. 

Again,  the  Fortune  survey  indicated  that  92%  of  the  respondents 
remember  having  noticed  area  development  advertising.  Of  these  almost  a 
third  (32%)  report  having  responded  to  ads  offering  information  or  assis- 
tance. 

Currently,  the  State  has  no  advertising  budget  and  the  industrial 
development  matching  grant  program  has  been  reduced  to  about  4c  per  capita. 

The  other  major  changes  made  in  the  m.id-fifties  were  to  establihs  a 
professional  plant  location  staff  to  serve  industries.  Data  resources 
were  also  developed  that  enabled  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Development  to 
provide  a comprehensive  plant  location  service.  Currently,  the  staff 
does  not  have  a full  complement  of  personnel  nor  the  data  resources 
required  for  their  mission. 
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There  are  several  other  significant  economic  development  activities 
coordinated  through  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Site  Development  program  has  provided  funding  for  Industrial  site 
improvements  such  as  access  roads,  and  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The 
Community  Facilities  program  provides  funding  for  similar  improvements 
in  smaller  communities.  This  latter  program  is  funded  by  revenues  from 
harness  racing. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Commerce  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
expansion  of  Pennsylvania  exports  to  foreign  countries,  participation  in 
International  trade  missions  and  trade  fairs,  and  providing  data  on  joint 
ventures  and  licensing.  The  Department’s  European  Office  was  closed  in 
1977  . 

The  Bureau  of  Scientific  and  Technological  Development  develops 
actions  to  strengthen  the  technological  position  of  Pennsylvania's  indus- 
tries. It  operates  in  three  main  areas:  (1)  the  Governor's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  identified  technological  needs,  concerns,  and  poten- 
tial of  Pennsylvania;  (2)  the  Pennsylvania  Science  and  Engineering  Founda- 
tion provides  "seed”  funding  and  technological  information  and  liaison 
services  to  members  of  the  scientific  and  industrial  community;  and  (3) 
the  Pennsylvania  Technical  Assistance  Program  links  all  areas  of  technical 
knowledge  into  a statewide  network  serving  municipalities,  industries, 
businesses,  and  social  sectors  of  the  State.  The  current  budget  does 
not  provide  any  funding  for  these  activities. 

Experience  in  economic  planning  shows  that  very  often,  major  oppor- 
tunities to  promote  new  economic  growth  and  create  new  jobs  are  lost 
because  private  or  public  development  organizations  cannot  by  themselves 
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handle  complex  sets  of  problems  or  obstacles  that  are,  however,  able  to 
be  influenced  by  coordinated  state  action.  One  new  program,  the  Common- 
wealth Development  Opportunities  Program  (operating  principally  tlirougji 
the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development),  merits  particular  considera- 
tion since  it  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  help  over- 
come this  problem. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Development  Opportunities  Program, 
initiated  in  March  1978,  is  to  focus  local,  regional,  state  and  federal 
resources  on  specific  projects  identified  at  the  local  level  that  stand 
a good  chance  of  creating  significant  economic  growth. 

The  Development  Opportunities  Program  offers  a useful  way  for  the 
State  to  capitalize  on  unrealized  economic  development  potentials  that 
will  provide  long  term  benefits  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recommendations 
Economic  Development  Goals 

1.  Industry  provides  the  firm  base  for  an  economy  that  offers 
employment  opportunities  for  young  people  graduating  from 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  for  the  unemployed,  the 
underemployed  and  for  the  disadvantaged. 

a.  Pennsylvania's  existing  family  of  industries  provides 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  growth  and  development 
from  within.  Top  priority  should  be  given  to  assist 
Pennsylvania's  present  Industries  toward  this  end. 

b.  Economic  development  must  be  an  ongoing  activity  to  secure 
replacements  for  the  facilities,  operations,  and  skills 

of  those  Industries  that  are  continually  falling  by  the 
wayside  through  normal  attrition. 
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2.  Components  of  the  economic  development  effort  should  be  tailored 
to  Pennsylvania's  needs  on  both  a short  and  long  range  basis 
(5/10/25  years).  An  appropriate  state  governmental  unit  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  State  Planning  Board)  should  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  projections  on  Pennsylvania's  population 
and  its  attendant  job  needs  especially  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lating planning  assumptions  and  targets.  Such  projections  should 
be  developed  on  a regional  labor  market  basis.  All  the  indica- 
tors of  economic  well-being  (per  capita  income,  GSP,  etc.) 
should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the  State's  economic 
goals . 

a.  Crucial  to  state  planning,  in  general,  and  economic  develop- 
ment, in  particular,  is  the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
a central  data  bank,  bringing  to  one  place  the  current  dis- 
parate, diffused,  and  fragmented  sources  of  information.  A 
comprehensive  management  data  system  should  be  established 
so  that  the  necessary  information  is  available  in  the  desired 
form. 

Economic  Development  Process 

A.  State  Government  (Executive/Legislative) 

1.  A total  commitment  is  required  at  all  levels  of  state  government 
for  a comprehensive  economic  development  effort, 
a.  With  the  Governor  as  the  State's  chief  executive  officer, 
there  must  be  an  integrated  working  relationship  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branch  on  economic  development 
matters . 
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b.  The  Governoi*  accordingly  is  responsible  for  the  ovi'rall 

coordination  of  planning  efforts  of  state  agencies  involved 
in  economic  development,  establishing  priorities  and  resolving 
conflicts  among  agencies.  The  Governor  should  (1)  use  the 
State’s  planning  agency  as  his  research  and  planning  arm, 
and  (2)  designate  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  as 
the  leading  agency  responsible  for  the  coordination  and 
implementation  of  the  State’s  economic  development  programs. 

B . Local/Regional  (Private/Public  Sector) 

1.  A Commonwealth  strategy  for  encouraging  the  private  investments 
essential  to  the  State’s  economic  well-being  must  place  emphasis 
on  strengthening  the  process  of  a comprehensive  team  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  economic  development  groups  — state/regional/ 
local,  private  and  public  sectors.  It  is  especially  significant 
to  recognize  the  State’s  revenue  limitations  on  any  considera- 
tions for  expanding  government  operations.  Therefore,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Commerce  Department  to  serve  as  a unifying 
influence  throughout  Pennsylvania  at  the  several  levels  of  public 
and  private  sector  activity  in  assuring  that  all  available  economic 
development  resources  and  organizations  are  brought  together  as 
a team  working  for  Pennsylvania’s  economic  well-being. 

C . State  Planning  Board 

For  approximately  35  years  of  its  existence,  the  State  Planning 
Board’s  role  has  fluctuated  greatly  in  terms  of  being  meaningful 
both  in  purpose  and  in  operation.  A firm  decision  is  required  to 
either  restructure  the  Board  and  its  role  or  terminate  its  operation. 
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If  terminated,  it  should  be  recognized  the  State  would  still  need 
some  vehicle  for  long-range  planning  purposes.  If  a decision  is 
made  to  retain  the  SPB  then  it  is  recommended  that  major  considera- 
tion be  given  by  the  State  to  secure  chief  executives  in  Pennsylvania's 
businesses  and  industries  as  well  as  other  appropriate  representa- 
tion such  as  consumers,  for  service  on  the  State  Planning  Board. 

Their  advice  and  counsel  must  be  gained  on  an  ongoing  basis  as  the 
Board  develops,  reviews  and  proposes  economic  and  other  policies  and 
programs  for  consideration  and  implementation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Economic  Development  Actions/Programs 

1.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should  be  adequately  staffed  with  profes- 
sional personnel  who  are  competent,  qualified,  and  dedicated  to 
effective  performance.  Through  the  implementation  of  civil  service 
standards,  job  security  must  be  assured  for  professional  continuity 
of  operation. 

2.  A total  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  program  should  receive  top  priority.  A realistic  appraisal 
should  be  made  of  how  this  program  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
overcome  the  nagging  unemployment  problems  in  inner  cities  and  other 
areas  of  continuing  labor  surplus,  and  the  appropriations  that  would 
be  required  to  permit  it  to  be  used  as  an  incentive  tool  in  adver- 
tising and  as  an  ongoing  activity  in  discussions  with  plant  location 
prospects.  The  Committee  recommends  $20  million  annual  funding. 

This  funding  should  then  be  provided  on  a continuing  long  term  basis 
with  general  appropriations.  The  current  on-agaln,  off-agaln  moratoriums 
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must  be  eliminated.  Funding  through  bond  financing  should  also  be 
eliminated  primarily  because  increasing  debt  service  pavments  are 
costly  and  are  reducing  the  program’s  equity.  Bond  financing  also 
carries  with  it  loan  size  restrictions  that  reduce  the  program's 
effectiveness . 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  $800,000  of  additional  funding  be  provided 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Assistance  Act  to  assist 
nonprofit  industrial  development  groups  (on  a matching  fund  basis) 

in  meeting  promotional  and  administrative  expenditures.  This  pro- 
gram provides  an  incentive  for  the  widespread  implementation  of  economic 
development  activities  throughout  Pennsylvania.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  areas  with  severe  unemployment  problems. 

4.  Pennsylvania  vitally  needs  a positive  economic  development  image 
which  can  be  fostered  through  a quality  advertising  program  with  an 
adequate  budget.  Cost/benefit  oriented  advertising  should  be  planned 
and  scheduled  on  a full  year  basis  in  selected  national  and  regional 
business  magazines  and  newspapers.  Effective  advertising  can  be 
implemented  without  excessive  costs  that  are  synonymous  with  full 
page  and/or  full  color  spreads. 

a.  An  advertising  advisory  council  should  be  appointed  to  provide 
input  and  guidance  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  planning  and 
developing  an  aggressive  advertising  activity  that  would  provide 
the  maximum  benefit  for  the  outlays  expended.  The  Council  would 
consist  of  representatives  of  economic  development  organizations 
and  advertising  professionals,  all  of  whom  would  have  Viad  exten- 
sive experience  in  economic  development  promotions. 
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5.  There  are  many  opportunities  where  foreign  companies  are  seeking 
locations  in  the  United  States.  Pennsylvania  should  take  a leader- 
ship role  in  searching  out  and  developing  such  opportunities.  The 
State’s  foreign  office  overseas  should  be  re-established  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Development  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Scientific  and  Technological  Development  has  made  signi- 
ficant contributions  in  fostering  industry  related  research  with 
operational  results  through  its  application  of  "seed"  money  and  the 
functioning  of  the  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Science  and  Engineering  Foundation  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  Bureau's  activities  should  be 
strengthened  and  supported  through  annual  appropriations.  The  need 
for  "seed"  money  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Earth,  Energy,  and  Environ- 
mental Committee  report. 

Transportation 

In  transportation,  the  future  of  the  Pennsylvania  economy  for  the 
1985-2000  period  would  be  addressed  by  considering  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses revealed  in  the  history  of  the  past  quarter  century,  where  we  should 
be  going,  and  how  we  should  get  there.  The  transportation  aspects  would 
be  considered  by  looking  at  existing  conditions,  fiscal  and  physical 
restraints,  balance  between  modes  and  energy  considerations. 

Let  us  look  first  at  jobs  associated  with  transportation.  Approxi- 
mately 20%  of  the  Gross  State  Product  is  transportation  related.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a rich  assortment  of  transportation  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
of  products  (Budd,  Pullman,  Mack,  VW,  WABCO,  Rockwell,  General  Electric, 
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Bethlehem  Steel,  etc.)*  It  also  has  a large  number  of  firms  supplying 
materials  to  the  transportation  area  - cement,  reinforcing  bars,  refined 
oil  products,  wood  ties,  etc.  Even  individual  transportation  projects 
can  greatly  impact  the  economy.  Philadelphia  port  programs  now  under  study 


could  directly  provide  additional  jobs  to  that  city  with  a huge  multiplier 


effect  for  indirectly  generated  jobs.  A Tippette-Abbett-McCar thy-Stratton 
July  25,  1978  report  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  estimated  69,000  man- 
years  of  employment  and  $5  billion  are  generated  by  the  Port  for  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  program  for  rail  passenger 


traffic  would  cost  $166  million  in  Pennsylvania,  provide  1000  construction 


jobs  and  perhaps  5000  permanent  jobs.  Thus,  transportation  in  Pennsylvania 
must  legitimately  be  considered  a large  job  supplier  for  manufacturing 
and  construction  industries  significantly  affecting  the  job  market  in 
Pennsylvania . 

Where  we've  been  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  less  important 
than  what  we  do  now  with  existing  and  future  facilities.  However,  to 
keep  the  future  in  perspective  let  us  consider  some  of  the  past  transporta- 
tion trends  that  have  been  witnessed.  Intercity  rail  passenger  transporta- 
tion is  supported  by  huge  subsidies.  Highway  construction  practices  and 
financing  and  taxation  practices  have  encouraged  the  flight  of  people 
and  industry  from  the  cities.  Bus  intercity  travel  has  grown  but  is 
leveling  off  while  air  transportation  continues  to  take  sizeable  leaps 
forward.  The  plight  of  the  city  has  contributed  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
most  mass  transit  systems  which  have  now  gone  public  and  incur  large 
operating  deficits. 
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In  the  freight  area  the  highway  construction  program  has  facilitated 
great  strides  by  the  motor  truck  carriers,  often  at  the  expense  of  rail- 
road freight  traffic.  Fiscal  deterioration  of  the  railroads  was  exacer- 
bated by  poor  management  and  deferred  maintenance  to  the  point  where  most 
railroad  trackage  in  Pennsylvania  belonged  to  bankrupt  railroads  which  sub- 
sequently became  CONRAIL.  Multi-modal  efforts  have  developed  with  trailer 
on  flat  car  (TOFC)  and  container  on  flat  car  (COFC)  but  these  do  not 
account  for  a large  nor  significant  growing  segment  of  the  market.  The 
ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  continue  to  enjoy  a respectable 
growth  in  activity  and  the  ocean  port  has  modernized  facilities  to  accomo- 
date modern  transport  means  such  as  containerization.  The  Port  of  Erie 
has  only  modest  activity  because  most  routine  bulk  products  have  long 
since  been  diverted  elsewhere.  Both  inter-  and  intra-state  pipelines  have 
accounted  for  large  shipments,  primarily  of  petroleum  products,  but  their 
usage  remains  in  private  hands,  of  course.  While  air  freight  has  grown 
spectacularly  it  commands  only  a small  percentage  share  of  the  total 
freight  market.  While  a full  transportation  Infrastructure  already  is 
in  place  - ubiquitous  (but  rapidly  deteriorating)  highways;  many  (if  not 
healthy)  railroads;  ocean,  inland,  and  Great  Lakes  port  facilities;  and 
extensive  airports  - missing  links  (urban  interstate  segments,  e.g.)  need 
to  be  constructed  and  critical  existing  structures  (deteriorated  bridges, 
e.g.)  need  to  be  reconstructed  to  attract  industry  to  Pennsylvania.  So 
although  some  transportation  facilities  are  waiting  to  serve  new  customers, 
substantial  improvements  are  necessary  to  make  Pennsylvania  even  more 
attractive  to  industry.  Conversely,  further  deterioration  will  detract 
from  that  attractiveness. 
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The  existing  transportation  system  is  in  jeopardy.  It  must  receive 
financial  aid  before  a crisis  is  reached.  Deferred  maintenance,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  threatens  to  undo  the  transportation  system.  While  patch 
jobs  are  performed,  basic  needs  are  far  from  satisfied.  We  get  the  pot- 
holes filled  (public  opinion  to  the  contrary),  but  cannot  reconstruct 
expensive  highways  and  bridges  which  have  outlived  their  intended  lives. 
Revenues  become  more  limited.  With  average  new  car  fuel  economy  mandated 
to  almost  double  of  1985,  fuels  tax  receipts  will  be  drastically  reduced 
from  prior  estimates.  Meanwhile,  material  costs  and  hourly  wages  continue 
to  climb.  Inability  of  the  state  to  match  federal  highway  funds  is  pre- 
dicted to  lose  $800  million  of  federal  money  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  next 
four  years. 

Railroads  have  severe  financial  problems,  too.  Amtrak's  operating 
deficit  has  continued  to  grow.  Special  Congressional  legislation  was 
passed  to  prevent  commuter  rail  service  from  being  discontinued  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  While  significant  track  mileage  has  been  rehabili- 
tated, many  railroad  segments  are  being  considered  for  abandonment.  Ser- 
vice still  is  poor.  TOFC  service  is  not  growing  much. 

Only  slightly  less  ominous  pictures  appear  for  other  modes.  A clear 
need  continues  for  adequate  funding.  Without  such  funds.  Industry  may 
have  to  reconsider  if  Pennsylvania  is  the  "Hub  of  Transportation”  as  titled 
in  our  Department  of  Commerce’s  1975  booklet,  or  might  become  the  bottle- 
neck of  transportation. 

In  essence,  Pennsylvania's  still  reasonably  good  transportation  system 
is  beginning  to  suffer  from  obsolescense  and  disrepair  because  adequate 
maintenance  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  highways,  capital  funds  have 
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not  been  provided  in  recent  years.  Capital  debt  service  for  past  state 
highway  and  bridge  construction  is  slightly  over  $200  million/year . Unmet 
capital  needs  exceed  $300  million/year  in  state  funds  alone,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  at  least  another  5c  gas  tax.  Highway  and  local  road  maintenance 
funding  is  short  by  another  $300  million/year. 

Once  the  transportation  system  is  in  serious  disrepair,  Industry 
will  no  longer  find  Pennsylvania  attractive.  We  will  still  have  the  proxi- 
mity to  markets,  labor,  and  energy  supplies  required,  but  the  prime  pre- 
requisite, an  adequate  transportation  system  to  bring  in  materials  and 
deliver  goods  to  markets,  will  not  exist.  Without  a reversal  in  trends, 
that  day  may  not  be  too  far  off.  Already,  PennDOT  is  bombarded  with  pro- 
tests from  industrial  representatives  when  numerous  bridge  closings  or 
weight  restrictions  cause  expensive  detours. 

The  obvious  solution  is  to  recognize  the  deterioration  of  the  trans- 
portation system  by  spending  money  not  to  keep  it  from  inexorably  slipping 
into  future  disrepair.  That  solution  has  been  advanced  in  two  recent 
impartial  studies,  "New  Directions  for  PennDOT"  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Advisory  Committee  and  "Financing  Pennsylvania's  Highway 
Construction"  by  the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League.  Minimum  fuels  tax 
increases  of  per  gallon  are  advocated.  The  State  Transportation 

Commission  supports  at  least  a 5C  increase  which  would  approximately  yield 
the  $300  million  advocated  earlier.  Such  revenue  increases  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Planning  Board  and  enacted  by  the  legislature  if 
Pennsylvania's  transportation  system  is  to  retain  its  integrity  and  value. 
While  Issues  raised  by  critics  must  be  addressed,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
tracted from  primary  needs  because  of  emotions  on  relatively  superficial 
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issues  such  as  potholes.  In  fighting  the  pothole  crisis-of-tlie-monient , 
one  can  be  diverted  from  even  greater  needs  such  as  adequate  coal  haul 
roads . 

Uniformity  with  other  states  has  often  been  sought  for  size  and 
weight  of  trucks  on  Pennsylvania  highways.  For  example,  the  mobile  home 
industry  successfully  petitioned  for  routine  shipment  of  14  ft.  wide  units 
during  most  weekdays,  in  order  to  meet  out-of-state  competition.  Simi- 
larly, it  can  be  argued  that  raising  Pennsylvania’s  73,280  lbs.  maximum 
truck  weight  to  the  more  common  80,000  lbs.  and  permitting  "double  bottoms" 
(tractor  plus  two  full  trailers  totaling  65’  in  length)  would  increase 
the  economic  and  energy  efficiency  of  truck  transportation. 

Several  issues  of  varying  complexity  and  controversy  are  raised  by 
striving  for  uniformity  in  such  areas  as  truck  weights. 

1.  Many  shippers  would  applaud  the  increases  which  could  provide 
them  lower  rates  and  bigger  shipments. 

2.  While  short  term  efficiencies  would  accrue,  in  the  long  run, 
freight  might  be  diverted  from  the  potentially  more  energy  effi- 
cient railroads. 

3.  While  uniformity  is  the  rallying  cry,  increases  are  the  goals. 
Truckers  want  80,000  lbs.  for  uniformity,  but  are  unwilling  to 
reduce  from  Pennsylvania’s  22,400  lbs.  allowable  axle  load  to 
the  more  general  20,000  lbs.  axle. 

4.  As  the  weight  disparity  between  trucks  and  cars  increases, 
fatality  rates  increase  in  collisions  between  the  two. 

5.  Intermodal  transport  (TOFC,  COFC,  Road  Railer)  becomes  less 
attractive  as  all-truck  becomes  more  attractive. 
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6.  Heavier  vehicles  ultimately  cause  more  damage  to  highways  which 
already  are  deteriorating. 

The  above  will  incite  arguments  pro  and  con,  suggesting  that  an  issue 
of  such  importance  to  economic  development  should  be  explored.  Before 
attempting  such  a study,  however,  it  should  be  understood  that:  a)  studies 
"proving"  opposing  points  have  been  "concluded",  b)  studies  are  costly, 
and  c)  the  same  study  can  often  be  used  by  opposing  forces  as  support 
for  their  cause. 

Petroleum  shortages  will  remain  a potential  threat  to  all  states  if 
the  USA  continues  to  import  such  a large  percentage  (nearly  50%)  of  its 
petroleum.  Strategic  stock  piling  and  "readily"  Implemented  rationing 
can  help  mitigate  the  effects  of  any  future  embargo,  but  - there  is  just 
concern  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  cope  with  a radical  short  fall  in 
petroleum.  Even  with  a severe  (80%)  curtailment  of  automobile  gasoline 
consumption  and  relying  on  carpooling,  walking,  biking,  and  mass  transit 
to  sustain  economic  activity,  only  20%  of  national  petroleum  usage  would 
be  reduced. 

Further  into  the  future,  electric  automobiles,  electrified  railroads, 
new  fossil  fuel  sources,  and  alternate  energy  supplies  could  permit  con- 
tinued economic  expansion.  With  the  current  emphasis  on  coal  production, 
Pennsylvania's  transportation  system  must  be  ready  for  the  impact  of 
Increased  production  - provisions  to  beef  up  coal  haul  roads,  sufficient 
rail  coal  cars,  technology  infrastructure,  rail  spurs,  etc. 

Regulatory  agencies  and  rate  bureaus  are  sometimes  viewed  as  restraint 
to  trade  or  regionally  discriminatory  institutions.  Much  of  the  apparent 
problem  equates  to  excess  red  tape.  When  discrimination  does  Inadvertently 
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and  blatantly  occur  (as  it  does  sometimes  with  artificial  controls),  tlu'u 
the  aggrieved  parties  can  be  counted  on  to  seek  redress,  which  is  usually 
granted.  Gateway  relaxation  and  similar  general  streamlining  also  will 
probably  continue  to  occur  to  the  benefit  of  all  states. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  shortcoming  of  transportation  regulatory  agencies 
is  failure  to  act  and  enforce  existing  regulations.  In  a nutshell,  the 
regulatory  process  would  work  better  if  the  regulatory  agencies  did  their 
job. 

Southern  rail  carriers’  share  of  north-south  haul  revenues  should 
be  reduced  to  a realistic  proportion.  The  revenue  pie  is  too  small; 
measures  should  be  taken  to  increase  rail  traffic  as  well  as  increase 
funding . 

Almost  no  one  really  believes  in  the  dog-eat-dog  world  of  complete 
deregulation.  Monopolistic  practices,  disservice  to  small  customers, 
and  other  inequities  would  occur.  While  the  role  of  rate  bureaus  is  often 
questioned,  they  perform  an  invaluable  service  as  a clearinghouse  and 
compiler  of  tariff  change  requests.  Without  them,  regulatory  agencies 
would  be  inundated  with  duplicated  requests  from  thousands  of  individual 
carriers . 

Pennsylvania  should  support  reasonable  regulatory  reforms  such  as 
airline  route  assignments  pursued  by  some  Congressmen  and  federal  admin- 
istration. The  conglomerating  trend  towards  ever  larger  motor  common 
carriers  has  not  yet  become  a big  threat.  Empty  backhauls  affect  Penn- 
sylvania the  same  as  other  states,  but  any  significant  reduction  is 
doubtful  and  could  even  prove  uneconomical  and  energy  wasteful.  There 
are  trade-offs  between  private  and  common  carriage,  but  government  should 
not  unnecessarily  intrude  in  the  free  marketplace. 
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Construction  of  new  transportation  facilities  to  attract  economic 
development  should  be  pursued  judiciously.  The  existing  transportation 
system  readily  serves  future  development  if  it  can  be  maintained  close 
to  conditions  as  designed  with  specific  expansion  as  needed.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  new  transportation  facilities  can  be  two-way  streets 
in  economic  development.  If  completion  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Express- 
way facilitates  shipment  of  Pittsburgh  products  to  New  York  City,  it 
also  facilitates  shipment  of  products  from  the  New  York  City  area  to 
Pittsburgh.  Thus,  New  York  might  gain  more  than  Pittsburgh,  but  both 
would  probably  profit  to  some  degree. 

Specific  transportation  facilities  at  individual  development  pro- 
jects can  be  beneficial.  Public  construction  of  highway  and  rail  facili- 
ties to  the  Volkswagen  Plant  at  New  Stanton  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a narrow  example.  On  a broader  scale,  state  and  other  public  funds 
were  used  to  construct  needed  marine  terminal  facilities  in  Philadelphia. 

A Mid-America  Ports  study  will  assess  similar  needs  along  inland  water- 
ways - including  the  Ohio,  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  Pittsburgh  the  biggest  inland  waterways  port  in  the  world, 
actions  affecting  waterways  greatly  impact  Pennsylvania.  A waterways  user 
tax,  while  initially  adding  slightly  to  the  cost  of  waterborne  transpor- 
tation, would  provide  greater  equity  with  other  modes  and  would  not  in- 
crease overall  tax  burden. 

Vigorous  development  efforts  can  often  secure  sizable  economic 
benefits  even  when  natural  conditions  are  not  particularly  advantageous. 
While  the  Philadelphia  port  generally  enjoys  a distance  and  shipping  rate 
advantage  to  the  Midwest  heartland  over  Norfolk  and  New  York,  Baltimore 
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is  even  better  positioned  for  that  area  (which  accounts  for  almost  one- 
half  of  the  nation's  industrial  market).  Port  clian^tes,  channel  deptli, 
sailing  frequencies,  commercial  infrastructure,  and  port  facilities  all 
affect  that  competitive  picture  and  often  can  be  altered  by  economic 
development  efforts.  Philadelphia's  continued  expansion  of  it's  container 
handling  capacity  from  the  current  2.4  million  tons  annually  to  a recom- 
mended 3.8  million  tons  in  1990  is  vital  to  insuring  the  competitiveness 
of  the  Port.  However,  many  unknowns  can  either  help  or  hinder  port 
development  - steel  production,  petroleum  imports,  world  grain  supply 
and  demand,  import  tariffs,  etc.  While  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment predicted  no  deep  water  port  (110  ft.  draft)  development  in  the  area 
for  at  least  ten  years,  it  should  not  be  ruled  out  completely.  Recent 
resolution  of  environmental  problems  that  delayed  offshore  drilling  until 
recently  encourage  prospects  for  other  marine  construction. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  present  Pennsylvania  transportation  system  still  supports 

economic  development,  but  increasing  deterioration  of  the  system 
jeopardizes  its  adequacy.  Increased  funding  should  be  directed 
towards  its  rehabilitation  and  maintenance.  Judicious,  specific 
transportation  improvements  should  be  considered  to  provide  needed 
facilities  in  individual  cases. 

While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  determine  how  those 
funds  needed  in  recommendation  number  one  should  be  raised,  some  possible 
options  to  increase  PennDOT's  usable  revenues  are  listed  as  follows: 
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Highways  (unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the  measures  listed  should  produce 


significant  revenues  — over  $50  million  each) 

a)  Raise  9C  tax  to  12i2C/gal.  on  motor  vehicle  fuels  (minimum;  higher 
amounts  possible) . 

b)  Raise  9C  tax  to  12c  on  gasoline;  14c/gal.  on  diesel  (more  mpg  with 
diesel).  VThile  large  revenues  result  overall,  the  2c  differential 
for  diesel  fuel  is  small  — but  possibly  large  in  PR  value. 

c)  Raise  heavy  truck  registration  to  match  average  total  tax  of  surrounding 
states . 

d)  Institute  a property  tax  on  vehicles  to  match  average  total  tax  of 
surrounding  states. 

e)  Remove  State  Police  from  the  Motor  License  Fund. 

f)  Institute  weight  graduated  registration  fees  on  passenger  vehicles 

(Example:  light  - $20,  medium  - $35,  heavy  - $50). 

g)  Institute  axle-mile  or  similar  tax  — relatively  small  revenue. 

h)  Apply  6%  vehicle  sales  tax  to  Motor  License  Fund. 

i)  Combine  Motor  License  Fund  with  General  Fund;  appropriate  more  money 
from  General  Fund  to  Motor  License  Fund  — Revenue  depends  on  appro- 
priation. 

j)  Hike  $2  cost  of  truck  reciprocity  operating  stickers  — small  revenue. 

k)  Place  a sales  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels*  distributors  and  appropriate 
the  proceeds  to  the  Motor  License  Fund. 

l)  Charge  an  excise  tax  on  purchase  of  motor  vehicles. 

m)  Return  state  roads  of  local  character  to  local  authorities  to  decrease 
funding  needs. 
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Transportation 

a)  Divert  funds  derived  from  the  gasoline  tax  toward  rail  improvements. 

b)  Allocate  a percentage  of  the  state  income  tax  towards  mass  transit. 

c)  Appropriate  from  the  General  Fund  on  a percentage  or  guaranteed  funding 
basis,  more  monies  for  mass  transit  and  railroads. 

d)  Allocate  a percentage  of  the  sales  and  use  tax  to  mass  transit. 

Aviation 

a)  Increase  the  aviation  fuel  tax  above  the  current  Ic  per  gallon  on 
jet  fuel  (l^C  on  aviation  gasoline), 
d)  If  state  owned  airports  are  retained,  mount  effective  marketing  and 
promotion  campaigns. 

Inter-Modal 

Although  it  could  not  be  feasibly  instituted  at  the  State  level  and 
hence  would  not  directly  increase  State  revenues,  a national  waybill  tax 
would  universally  provide  revenues  from  all  modes.  Implementation,  weight 
vs.  value,  and  private  vs.  common  carriage  aspects  would  have  to  be  resolved. 

Industrial  Land 

Probably,  the  most  important  consideration  in  economic  development 
programming  is  the  availability  of  land  suitable  for  use  by  industries. 

It  is  incumbent  in  planning  an  economic  development  strategy  for  Penn- 
sylvania that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  determining  the  State’s  land 
requirements  for  such  purposes,  and  then  implementing  whatever  actions 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  adequate  land  banking. 

Land  for  economic  development  purposes  must  have  a number  of  essen- 
tial ingredients,  the  most  Important  of  which  would  be: 
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1.  Good  elevations  and  subsoil  conditions. 

2.  Zoned  for  economic  development  purposes. 

3.  Access  to  adequate  transportation  services  (highway  and 
rail,  if  possible). 

4.  Access  to  water  and  municipal  sewerage  facilities. 

5.  Access  to  energy  services. 

Of  course,  it  is  recognized  that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
extremely  large  projects  (such  as  a steel  mill)  have  utilized  large  raw 
land  areas  on  which  all  the  facilities  are  literally  developed  on  the 
site.  However,  these  are  few  and  far  between. 

Most  new  industrial  prospects  require  less  than  a couple  hundred 
employees  to  begin  with  and,  generally,  relatively  small  acreage  (10- 
20  acres).  These  medium  and  small  sized  operations  are  rapidly  becoming 
a general  trend  today,  both  for  Fortune  1000  as  well  as  smaller  companies. 
They  are  also  the  prime  basis  for  solid  diversified  local  economies. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  Commerce  Department  should  coordinate  the  preparation  of 
an  inventory  of  industrial  land  that  is  available  and  being 
marketed  for  economic  development  purposes  in  the  State.  The 
inventory  should  be  made  on  a county-wide  basis,  and  it  should 
be  updated  every  three  years.  Information  on  planning  factors 
which  are  important  to  industry  such  as  water  supply,  waste 
treatment  and  air  quality,  transportation,  energy  supply,  taxes, 
etc.,  could  be  incorporated  into  the  inventory  system.  This  would 
allow  local  governments  to  set  aside  land  which  is  well  suited 
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for  industrial  development  by  using  zoning  or  by  the  planning 
and  development  of  infrastructure  facilities.  This  form  of  land 
banking  should  be  accomplished  to  the  extent  that  long  range  job 
projections  warrant. 

Environmental  Regulations 

On  many  occasions  Pennsylvania's  industries  have  recognized  they 
have  obligations  to  contribute  to  healthful  working  and  living  environ- 
ments. In  past  years,  industry  has  been  actively  involved  in  responding 
to  the  pioneering  programs  of  the  Commonwealth  to  improve  air  and  water 
quality. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  Federal 
laws  (the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977, 
and  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  together  with  Amendments  of  1977)  has 
established  nationwide  Federal  standards  which  have  become  controlling. 

The  role  of  the  states  has  been  redefined  to  focus  principally  on  being 
an  enf orcer/implementer  of  the  new  Federal  standards,  subject  to  certain 
areas  of  latitude  and  choice  given  to  the  states. 

While  the  new  Federal  laws  may  be  thought  of  as  reflecting  a broad 
national  consensus  to  pursue  more  aggressive  programs  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  air  and  water  quality,  some  strong  concerns  still  exist 
in  many  quarters  that  such  laws  go  further  than  is  justified  and  require 
faster  compliance  than  is  economically  desirable  or  useful. 

In  the  main,  these  concerns  stem  from  the  mounting  costs  of  environ- 
mental compliance.  The  costs  of  environmental  cleanup  have  become  greater 
for  each  higher  increment  of  pollution  that  is  removed  or  forestalled. 
Industries'  capital  outlays  for  pollution  control  have  become,  year  after 
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year,  a greater  percentage  of  their  total  capital  expenditures.  It  has 
become  a central  issue  as  to  whether  environmental  costs  are  appropriately 
geared  to  the  benefits  being  achieved.  These  cost/benefit  concerns  have 
carried  over  into  debate  as  to  the  form,  content  and  timing  of  the  new 
regulations  that  are  in  the  process  of  being  promulgated  by  Federal  and 
state  agencies  to  execute  the  new  environmental  laws. 

In  considering  the  new  standards  imposed  by  the  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations,  the  costs  of  application  to  new  plants  and  facilities  is  not 
the  problem  that  is  most  disturbing  from  the  viewpoint  of  future  economic 
development  of  the  Commonwealth.  Even  though  the  compliance  costs  for 
new  plants  may  be  burdensome,  such  costs,  if  fairly  and  equally  adminis- 
tered across  the  nation,  are  at  least  burdens  which  affect  all  new  develop- 
ments regardless  of  where  located. 

The  greatest  concern  for  Pennsylvania,  and  understandably  so,  relates 
to  the  degree  to  which  existing  plants  are  being  subjected  to  a kind  of 
retrofit  treadmill  to  meet  changing  standards.  Environmental  retrofitting 
causes  extensive  capital  outlays  and  often  impairs  operating  efficiencies. 
There  is  apprehension  that  the  combination  of  these  two  adverse  cost 
factors  jeopardizes  the  economic  viability  of  production  facilities  which 
are  key  components  of  the  comparatively  mature  Pennsylvania  economy. 

The  situation  that  Pennsylvania  finds  Itself  in  is  by  no  means  unique. 
Other  states  and  regions  have  relatively  long-established  industrial  bases. 
They,  too,  are  in  a position  where  neither  environmental  overkill  nor 
environmental  neglect  is  acceptable.  They,  too,  need  a state  government 
regulatory  climate  of  reasonable  certainty  and  predictability  where  Industry 
can  have  confidence  that  a balanced  regard  will  be  had  for  environmental 
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values  and  economic  costs.  The  states  that  do  the  best  job  in  responding, 
to  the  complex  needs  of  the  situation  will  be  the  states  which  compara- 
tively prosper  through  obtaining  the  benefits  of  new-style  economic 
development . 

The  principal  state  agency  with  mandated  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental protection  - the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  - has  given 
major  attention  to  maintaining  a balanced  viewpoint  in  handling  the  many 
complex  aspects  of  improving  air  and  water  quality.  Its  task  has  often 
been  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  its  regulatory  actions,  in  some 
cases,  can  only  commence  after  a defined  base  of  Federal  regulatory  require 
ments  has  been  established. 

Yet  meaningful  opportunities  are  available  to  Pennsylvania  state 
agencies  to  help  minimize  environmental  costs  and  uncertainties.  The 
principal  recommendations  of  the  Committee  follow. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  state  should  not  adopt  environmental  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  than  those  required  by  applicable  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations except  upon  a showing,  after  public  hearings,  that  such 
action  is  necessary  for  essential  environmental  protection  reasons 
such  as  health  and  safety.  It  is  recognized  that  the  state  must 
be  able  to  adopt  environmental  standards  on  subjects  which  are  not 
covered  by  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

2.  The  state  should  be  aggressive  in  reviewing  proposed  Federal 
regulations  to  ascertain  their  potential  impact  on  Pennsylvania 
industry  from  the  standpoint  of  workability  and  cost  effective- 
ness as  well  as  environmental  protection.  The  state  should  take 
the  lead  in  drawing  attention  to  the  cost  consequences  of  pro- 
posed Federal  regulations  that  will  particularly  adversely  affect 
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the  state’s  established  industries.  The  opportunity  to  do  so 
has  now  been  provided  by  the  recently-adopted  policy  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  undertake  economic  analyses 
of  its  own  new  regulations. 

3.  Successive  upgrading  of  environmental  requirements  and  standards 
should  be  held  to  a minimum  in  their  application  to  existing 
plants.  Protection  should  be  provided  against  the  imposition 

of  a series  of  arbitrary  "moving  target"  changes.  Additional 
retrofitting  requirements  should  be  limited  to  revisions  necessi- 
tated by  new  research  knowledge  (such  as  toxicity),  increased 
population  or  loadings  on  environmental  carrying  capacity. 

4.  Where  environmental  retrofitting  must  be  undertaken,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  State  have  flexible  programs  to  help  make  it 
financially  feasible  to  do  such  retrofitting  and  thereby  main- 
tain industrial  employment.  Pennsylvania's  program  for  pollution 
control  bonds  has  been  successful  and  should  be  continued. 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  adopt  regulations  which  will 
permit  special  consideration  for  the  particular  needs  of  esta- 
blished industries  which  have  some  old  plants  which  are  operating 
at  marginal  profit  levels. 

6.  The  one-stop  concept  for  obtaining  State  environmental  permits 
from  DER,  which  heretofore  did  not  Include  NPDES  (waste  water) 
permits,  now  is  fully  effective.  This  arrangement  should  be 
widely  advertised  as  a beneficial  aid  for  industries  locating 
and  expanding  in  Pennsylvania.  DER  Environmental  Protection 
Regional  Directors  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  this  process. 
They  should  view  this  responsibility  as  an  opportunity  for  drawing 
industries  into  the  state,  treating  them  as  welcome  customers. 
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7.  Pennsylvania's  program  of  technical  assistance  for  industrial 
siting  for  new  plants,  and  related  environmental  assessments, 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.  The  state  should  have  an 
environmental  information  system  to  assist  both  new  industry  and 
local  governments. 

8.  The  State  Environmental  Quality  Board  should  more  widely  publi- 
cize and  make  greater  use  of  the  channels  available  to  it  for 
direct  industry  input  to  Board  actions. 

9.  In  order  to  provide  for  easier  access  to  decision  making  officials 
of  DER  — particularly  for  small  business  — mechanisms  should 

be  created  to  provide  a forum  for  hearing  industries'  problems 
and  making  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Department  for 
changes  in  its  procedures  and  requirements.  A specific  assign- 
ment of  responsibility  should  be  made  to  a key  official  to  imple- 
ment this  action. 

10.  While  budgetary  control  is  of  high  priority  to  the  Legislature, 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  additional  funding  for  certain 
programs  such  as  air  quality  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  retain 
federal  funding.  DER  should  receive  additional  appropriations 
of  at  least  $1  million  annually  for  the  next  5 years  to  facili- 
tate the  state's  effort  for  speedy  implementation.  This  should 
help  bring  some  marginal  areas  of  the  state  into  compliance, 
thus  permitting  additional  industrial  development  in  areas  which 
could  benefit  the  most. 

11.  The  appropriate  committees  of  the  Legislature  should  undertake 
periodic  legislative  oversight  hearings  to  determine  whether  an 
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appropriate  balance  of  costs  and  benefits  is  being  achieved  in 
carrying  out  environmental  programs  established  by  state  agencies. 

Other  Environmental  Considerations 

There  are  other  important  environmental  considerations  which  are 
covered  in  depth  in  the  Earth,  Energy,  and  Environment  and  Land  Use 
Committees'  reports  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  this  report.  For 
example,  the  sensitive  areas  such  as  the  environmental  impact  of  deep 
mining  and  surface  mining  are  dealt  with  in  the  Earth,  Energy,  and  Environ- 
ment Report  on  pages  27-31.  Land  use  considerations  dealing  with  the 
necessity  for  preservation  of  agricultural  land  are  covered  in  the  Land 
Use  Report.  Industrial  land  concerns  are  covered  in  another  section  of 
this  report.  Comprehensive  land  use  planning  must  take  into  consideration 
the  need  for  economic  development,  agricultural  land,  and  environmental 
preservation . 

Energy 

No  single  factor  is  becoming  of  greater  importance  in  plant  location 
considerations  than  reliable  supplies  of  affordably  priced  energy.  No 
longer  can  first  cost  decisions  be  the  deciding  factor  in  constructing 
new  buildings,  planning  production  processes  and  other  operations  without 
consideration  to  the  long-term  energy  supply  and  cost  factors. 

A transition  has  taken  place  over  the  past  150  years  throughout  many 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  human  and  animal  labor  has  been  replaced  with 
energy  largely  derived  from  fossil  fuels.  As  a result,  all  of  the  world's 
population  groups  have  been  affected  in  one  fashion  or  another,  allowing 
a movement  toward  urban-industrial  economies  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
persons . 
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The  reliance  on  fossil  fuels  as  an  energy  and  materials  source  has 


increased  at  a steady  rate  throughout  much  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries. 
The  attitude  of  most  Americans  in  the  post  World  War  II  period  has  been 
to  think  of  energy  as  being  both  inexpensive  and  plentiful.  The  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973-74  served  to  make  Americans  aware  of  the  importance  of 
energy  to  their  economy  and  way  of  life.  Following  that  event,  a shift 
intensified  in  the  pricing,  utilization  and  prospects  of  energy  in  the 
United  States. 

Energy  Impacts  on  the  Economy 

There  are  a range  of  factors  which  influence  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  economy.  Major  economic  factors  have  traditionally  included 
elements  such  as  personal  consumption,  expenditures,  private  investments 
by  business,  government  purchase  of  goods  and  services,  and  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade.  Other  important  factors  which  bear  upon  economic 
growth  include  a change  in  production  technology,  investments  in  capital 
stock,  an  improvement  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  labor  force, 
population  growth,  as  well  as  the  range  of  governmental  activities  and 
policies  which  influence  economic  conditions.  A factor  of  increasingly 
critical  importance  in  economic  growth  is  the  availability  of  raw  materials, 
from  foreign  and  domestic  sources,  including  energy. 

The  impact  of  energy  on  economic  growth  can  be  demonstrated  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  example,  during  this  century  a relationship  exists 
between  the  consumption  of  energy  and  growth  in  both  civilian  employment 
and  GNP.  This  reliance  on  energy  as  a factor  in  economic  growth  has  been 
particularly  true  in  the  post  World  War  II  period  when  investments  in 
high  technology,  capital  and  energy  intensive  items  such  as  television. 
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air  craft  and  air  travel,  electronics,  automobiles,  housing,  defense  and 
space  programs  have  provided  much  of  the  impetus  for  prosperity  in  this 
period.  Despite  theoretical  projections  and  studies  of  future  conditions 
which  attempt  to  detach  economic  growth  from  a rise  in  energy  consumption, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  easy  means  of  achieving  such  a separation. 

Factors  affecting  energy  demand  include  population,  growth,  price, 
personal  income,  and  technical  efficiency.  Energy  demand  tends  to  grow 
in  response  to  increases  in  personal  income  and  population.  Conversely, 
decreases  in  demand  take  place  when  prices  increase  in  advance  of  Increases 
in  personal  Income  or  when  new,  more  efficient  technological  means  of 
energy  are  developed. 

Projections  of  future  energy  demand  are  often  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and/or  disagreement.  Projections  make  an  attempt  to  account  for 
conditions  such  as  the  continuation  of  historical  growth  trends,  circum- 
stances of  Increased  or  decreased  energy  supply,  further  energy  conserva- 
tion, or  a combination  of  the  above  conditions.  Approximately  72  quadrillio 
Btu’s  (quads)  of  energy  were  used  in  the  United  States  in  1975  for  all 
purposes.  Most  projections  expect  total  United  States  energy  needs  to 
increase  to  approximately  100-110  quads  per  year  by  1990  taking  into 
account  the  effect  of  anticipated  price  rises  and  conservation  measures. 

If  the  premise  that  there  is  a linkage  between  economic  growth,  employment 
and  prosperity  on  the  one  hand  and  energy  consumption  on  the  other  is 
valid,  then  the  question  of  where  the  energy  is  to  come  from  and  in  what 
form  must  be  asked. 

A recent  projection  of  energy  demand  for  1990  done  by  Data  Resources 
Incorporated  Indicates  that  nearly  108  quads  of  energy  will  be  needed  by 
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1990.  Under  the  terms  of  this  projection,  oil  would  be  the  largest  single 

source  of  energy  supplying  43  quads  of  energy,  up  from  the  33  quads  it 

presently  supplies.  Interestingly,  51%  of  the  oil  to  be  supplied  in  this 
1990  projection  is  expected  to  come  from  foreign  sources.  Natural  gas  is 
expected  to  supply  21  quads  of  energy  by  1990,  approximately  the  same 
amount  that  it  currently  provides.  Coal  is  expected  to  increase  its  share 
of  the  national  energy  budget  from  13  to  26  quads  by  1990.  Nuclear  energy 
is  forecast  to  dramatically  increase  from  2 to  14  quads  in  this  same 
period.  Energy  from  hydro  electric  sources  is  expected  to  modestly  grow 

from  3 to  4 quads.  This  particular  projection  provides  no  role  for  non- 

traditional  energy  sources  such  as  solar  or  wind  energy  and  others  which 
have  an  unclear  role  in  the  nation’s  near  term  energy  future. 

The  projection  appears  to  indicate  that  even  with  an  increase  in  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  the  savings  that  can  be  expected  through  conservation 
measures,  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  remain  vulnerable  to 
a cutoff  in  foreign  energy  supplies.  This  in  turn  points  to  the  fact 
that  continued  economic  growth  and  prosperity  will  in  large  part  rely  on 
the  actions  and  attitudes  of  foreign  governments. 

Pennsylvania’s  Role 

The  energy  problems  encountered  by  the  United  States  present  both  a 
problem  and  an  opportunity  for  Pennsylvania.  The  problem  involves  the 
maintenance  of  economic  growth  and  stability  sufficient  to  provide  the 
quality  of  employment,  standard  of  living  and  overall  business  climate 
Pennsylvanians  have  come  to  expect  in  light  of  tightening  supplies  of 
energy.  The  opportunity  relates  to  Pennsylvania’s  position  as  a major 
energy  producer  in  the  form  of  coal  and  electricity  as  well  as  a smaller 
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producer  of  oil  and  gas  and  as  an  overall  energy  exporter.  Because  of 
the  long  lead  times  necessary  to  develop  certain  energy  resources  and 
sources  of  supply,  the  choices  made  in  the  near  future  by  Pennsylvania 
will  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  Commonwealth's  potential  for  future 
economic  development.  For  example,  the  experience  of  the  recent  past  has 
indicated  that  a ten  year  lead  time  is  necessary  for  the  licensing  and 
construction  of  a new  power  plant.  At  present  this  necessary  lead  time 
is  thirteen  years  with  no  anticipated  limitation  to  the  process  in  sight. 

As  has  been  discussed  earlier,  energy  consumption  relates  closely 
to  economic  factors  such  as  overall  employment,  gross  national  product 
and  productivity.  Pennsylvania's  economy  shares  a vulnerability  to  a 
shortage  of  energy  with  the  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Although  population  growth  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  is 
in  the  process  of  stabilizing,  a continued  demand  for  employment  in  advance 
of  population  growth  rates  is  forecast  through  the  year  2000.  This  demand 
is  a result,  in  part,  of  pressures  caused  by  groups  of  persons  who  in  the 
past  had  been  under-employed  and  under-utilized  but  who  are  not  entering 
the  work  force.  In  1950,  for  example,  39%  of  the  United  States  popula- 
tion was  part  of  the  workforce.  By  2000,  this  figure  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  50%.  The  nation's  ability  to  provide  adequate  energy  supplies 
will  play  a significant  role  in  the  economy's  ability  to  assure  adequate 
levels  of  employment.  Pennsylvania  has  a similar  challenge  if  the  quality 
and  numbers  of  its  employment  and  adequate  levels  of  growth  are  to  be 
maintained . 

Pennsylvania's  overall  energy  needs  are  expected  to  increase  by  2i^% 
annually  to  1990  and  the  demand  for  electricity  is  expected  to  grow  by 
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3^5%  per  year  during  this  same  period.  If  a comparison  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  national  energy  characteristics  is  made,  Pennsylvania  appears 
to  have  a relative  advantage  due  to  the  present  emphasis  being  placed  on 
coal  as  an  energy  source  and  Pennsylvania's  electrical  generating  capaci- 
ties. Prior  to  1973,  for  example,  over  80%  of  Pennsylvania's  electrical 
generating  capacity  was  coal  fired  compared  to  less  than  45%  nationally. 

The  shift  back  to  coal  for  electrical  generating  purposes  and  Pennsylvania's 
significant  coal  reserves  indicate  a comparative  energy  advantage  for 
the  Commonwealth. 

At  present,  Pennsylvania  electrical  utility  reserve  capacity  is 
approximately  48%  above  summer  peak.  However,  nearly  30%  of  this  capacity 
is  oil-fired.  If  all  our  imported  oil  were  curtailed,  leaving  about  half 
our  oil-fired  capacity  inoperable,  the  reserve  margin  in  Pennsylvania 
would  drop  to  about  26%,  with  20%  being  the  minimum  required  reserve. 

If  electrical  growth  consumption  projections  hold  true  and  new 
generating  capacity  beyond  that  which  is  presently  under  construction  is 
not  developed,  then  Pennsylvania  could  reach  a serious  electrical  shortage 
situation  by  1985  or  1990.  The  effects  of  such  a capacity  shortage  on 
Pennsylvania's  economic  growth  potential  would  be  severe. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  State  should  develop  and  Implement  policies  and  programs 
which  would  enable  Pennsylvania  to  offer  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible,  an  assurance  of  adequate  available  energy  supplies 
through  increased  production  and  conservation  efforts. 

2.  To  the  fullest  degree  possible,  the  Commonwealth  should  provide 
leadership  and  support  for  research  and  development  efforts 
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taking  place  at  the  state  and  national  levels  and  by  the  private 
sector  on  issues  such  as  coal  liquif ication  and  gasification 
which  have  the  potential  of  strongly  impacting  future  economic 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Continued  emphasis  must  be  placed  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
development  of  Pennsylvania's  coal,  as  described  in  the  Coal 
Policy  document  of  the  Governor's  Energy  Council.^  The  develop- 
ment of  Pennsylvania's  Coal  reserves,  in  a planned  and  orderly 
manner  which  Includes  the  full  consideration  of  transportation, 
land  use  and  environmental  issues,  will  help  to  maintain  Penn- 
sylvania's energy  competitiveness  and  will  aid  in  attracting 
new  Industry  and  keeping  existing  industry.  Government,  labor 
and  industry  must  work  together  to  increase  Pennsylvania's 
underground  mining  productivity  through  Increased  mining  techno- 
logy R&D,  and  by  implementing  regulations  (l.e.,  land  use, 
environmental,  etc.)  which  achieve  a harmonious  balance  between 
humanistic  or  ecological  goals  and  economic  development  goals. 
This  is  especially  important  since  coal  mining  productivity  of 
underground  bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania  has  paralelled  that 
of  the  U.S.  although  recent  evidence  indicates  that  Pennsylvania 
may  have  begun  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  before  the  nation. 

4.  Legislation  must  be  developed  and  supported  which  will  establish 
an  energy  siting  certification  procedure.  This  legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a continued  reliable  supply  of 

Governor's  Energy  Council,  Pennsylvania  Coal:  A Commonwealth  Coal 

Development  Program. 
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electricity  which  is  essential  to  Pennsylvania's  future  economic 
growth  and  prosperity. 

5.  Energy  long-term  supply  and  cost  factors  must  be  given  critical 
consideration  in  planning  for  Pennsylvania's  economic  well  being. 
The  Btate's  energy  needs  must  be  matched  up  with  the  Common- 
wealth's social,  environmental,  and  economic  goals. 

6.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  obtaining  complete  energy 
supply  and  demand  data  for  the  state  (by  major  consuming  sector, 
fuel  type  and  price)  for  the  central  data  bank  mentioned  earlier. 
Long-range  Commonwealth  economic  development  efforts  will  be 
successful  only  with  the  assurance  of  adequate  energy  availability. 
The  determination  of  "adequate"  requires  much  better  data  than 

is  currently  available. 

Labor 

Organized  labor  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  holds  the  philo- 
sophy that  a healthy  and  viable  business  climate  in  the  state  will  help 
to  insure  a healthy  and  viable  Labor  Movement.  Labor  Leaders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  a growing  and  expanding  economy 
directly  translates  itself  into  a broader  and  higher  quality  employment 
base.  Thus,  for  some  years,  there  have  been  cooperative  efforts  between 
Pennsylvania  labor  and  business  and  industry  in  the  many  substantive  areas 
in  which  they  can  agree. 

One  key  illustration  of  this  cooperative  spirit  was  the  recent  pas- 
sage of  a bill  by  the  General  Assem|)ly  to  establish  "an  agency  to  create 
the  linkage  necessary  for  the  planning  of  an  economic  development  system 
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in  Pennsylvania".  The  bill,  known  by  the  acronym  MILRITE,  "Making  Industry 
and  Labor  Right  in  Today's  Economy",  was  the  product  of  cooperative  ini- 
tiative of  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO  and  the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of 
Commerce . 

This  legislation  creates  an  independent  economic  development  council 
which  will  draw  upon  the  knowledge,  expertise  and  experience  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's foremost  business,  labor  and  government  leaders.  This  agency  is 
designed  to  promote  new  growth,  capital  Investment  and  new  jobs  for  Penn- 
sylvania. A major  objective  is  to  officially  sanction  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  confidence  among  the  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment sectors  of  the  state.  The  agency  will  be  led  by  a Board  of  fifteen 
members,  made  up  of  five  representatives,  each,  from  labor,  business  and 
government . 

Because  this  bill  became  law  only  recently  on  July  1,  1978,  this 
agency  has  not  had  the  opportunity,  as  of  now,  to  get  into  full  operation. 
Nonetheless,  it  represents  the  recognition  in  this  Commonwealth  of  the 
interdependence  and  mutual  interest  of  the  organized  labor  and  business 
communities . 

Local  Efforts 

This  cooperative  spirit  does  not  only  exist  at  the  state  level,  but 
is  active  at  the  local  level  as  well.  Several  county  and/or  city-wide 
labor-management  committees  are  in  place  and  operating  effectively. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  for  example,  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Labor- 
Management  Advisory  Council  has  been  frequently  cited  for  its  positive 
efforts  in  helping  to  deal  with  labor-management  strife.  Additionally, 
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this  particular  group  has  been  given  credit  on  numerous  occasions  for 

its  influence  in  maintaining  and  expanding  the  Pittsburgh  area's  industrial 

base. 

The  Labor-Management  Committee,  Inc.,  of  Clinton  County,  (Lock  Haven), 
Pa.,  is  an  essential  grassroots  effort  of  an  entire  community  to  improve 
labor-management  relations  and  stimulate  industrial  growth,  roles  which 
this  group  indicates  are  "necessary  to  the  future  economic  survival"  of 
their  community.  This  group  has  conducted  extensive  efforts  in  the  area 
of  the  "Quality  of  Working  Life".  Their  efforts  have  appreciably  altered 
the  notion  in  their  community  that  labor-management  relations  had  to  be 
a "win  or  lose"  set  of  relationships.  Participants  in  Clinton  County 
have  aimed  a great  deal  of  their  efforts  at  industrial  retention. 

The  Council  of  Revitalization  of  Employment  and  Industry  in  Phila- 
delphia, another  labor-management  group,  is  v^7idely  recognized  for  its 
efforts  at  helping  to  stabilize  the  garment  industry  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area. 

These  three  examples  are  but  a few  of  the  ongoing  labor-management 
cooperative  efforts  in  local  areas  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

Labor  Climate  Image 

Pennsylvania's  single  greatest  natural  resource  is  its  people.  These 
people  make  up  one  of  the  nation's  most  highly  skilled,  best  trained  and 
well  educated  work  forces  in  the  nation.  Pennsylvania  workers  are  skilled 
in  a very  broad  cross-section  of  work  experiences  due  to  the  wide  and 
varied  array  of  business  and  industries  indigenous  to  the  state. 

Although  unionization  is  substantially  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than 
in  the  nation  as  a whole,  (roughly  41%  of  Pennsylvania's  non-agricul tural 
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work  force  is  organized  as  opposed  to  about  27.6%  nationally),  the  number 
of  man  days  lost  to  work  stoppages  is  a relatively  small  fraction  of  the 
national  total.  In  fact,  while  about  8.5%  of  the  nation’s  organized  work 
force  lives  and  works  in  Pennsylvania,  only  about  7%  of  the  man  days  lost 
due  to  all  work  stoppages  in  the  nation  took  place  in  Pennsylvania  in  1976 
(the  most  recent  year  for  which  such  statistics  are  available). 

More  than  96%  of  all  collective  bargaining  agreements  that  expired 
in  the  state  in  1976  were  settled  without  a strike  or  dispute  of  any  kind. 
This  figure  that  parallels  the  national  average,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  averages  a substantively  higher  union  membership  than  the 
national  average. 

Such  factors  as  these  reiterate  the  maturity  of  the  relationship  and 
caliber  of  cooperation  between  and  among  labor  and  management  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Much  of  this  type  of  information,  however,  too  often  escapes  the 
news  media.  Conflict  and  disputes  appear  to  be  more  news  worthy  than 
amicable  relationships.  All  too  frequently,  the  media  sees  fit  to  deal 
extensively  with  strikes,  disputes  and  other  matters  of  conflict,  and 
minimally  with  the  story  of  cooperative,  mature  labor-management  relations 
More  must  be  done  to  accurately  present  the  fact  that  the  state  has 
a willing,  able  and  well  qualified  work  force  that  strives  to  make  the 
Commonwealth  economically  sound  and  secure. 

Recommendations 

There  are  several  courses  of  action  that  should  be  considered 
for  Implementation  in  order  that  a more  positive  labor  climate  image 
might  be  projected  for  Pennsylvania. 
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1.  As  the  Milrite  Council  becomes  operational  and  undtrtakes  pro- 
grams of  work,  the  Council  should  atldress  the  suhjc'ct  of  Penn- 
sylvania's labor  climate  image  and  determine  actions  to  be  taken 
to  portray  it  constructively  and  factually. 

2.  The  work  of  the  labor-management  committees  operating  in  the 
State  chould  be  documented  and  widely  distributed.  Case  histories 
could  serve  as  a guide  for  use  by  other  regions  in  Pennsylvania 
that  have  a need  to  foster  a climate  of  cooperative  actions 
between  labor  and  management. 

3.  Widespread  publicity  is  given  to  work  stoppages  in  Pennsylvania. 

A program  should  be  developed  publicizing  the  positive  aspects 
of  Pennsylvania's  labor  story  — the  working  skills,  training 
programs,  the  labor-management  committees  xvork,  etc.  In-depth 
analyses  should  be  made  of  the  work  stoppage  statistics  released 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  (a)  segregate  the  work  stop- 
page statistics  by  various  categories,  such  as  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  service  industries  to  include  schools  and  transpor- 
tation; and  (b)  determine  the  impacts  of  national  work  stoppages 
on  Pennsylvania,  such  as  coal  and  steel.  Comparative  studies 
should  then  be  made  with  other  states  having  large  industrial 
bases . 

4.  Economic  development  actions  should  result  in  a positive  labor 
climate.  They  provide  great  opportunities  for  a collaberative 
effort  among  government,  business,  and  labor.  In  reality,  the 
economic  well-being  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  achieved  without 
such  efforts. 
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Taxes 

In  seeking  a new  plant  location,  an  industrialist  must  consider  many 
factors  which  influence  his  final  decision.  Primary  among  the  many  plant 
location  factors  are  proximity  to  markets,  availability  of  labor,  nearness 
to  raw  materials,  available  buildings  and  sites,  and  transportation.  Also 
important  are  — taxes. 

Taxes  are  imposed  to  provide  necessary  services  that  allow  industry 
to  operate  efficiently.  Police  and  fire  protection,  streets,  and  schools, 
especially  schools,  to  provide  trained  manpower  with  the  needed  skills 
and  requiring  a minimum  of  transition  training  in  industry,  are  just  a 
few  of  the  services  provided  by  taxes.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  taxes,  as 
with  any  commodity,  must  be  measured  in  services.  Low  taxes  are  a poor 
value  without  proper  services.  However,  a higher  tax  rate  may  be  a real 
value  when  weighed  against  excellent  services  provided.  The  degree  of 
services  rendered,  therefore,  should  also  be  studies  in  each  community 
where  tax  studies  are  undertaken. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  all  tax  studies  undertaken  for  any 
plant  location  In  any  state,  both  state  and  local  taxes  must  be  investi- 
gated to  get  an  accurate  tax  cost  picture.  A study  of  just  one  phase  can 
indicate  a grossly  inaccurate  finding.  For  example,  an  extremely  low  and 
favorable  state  tax  could  be  completely  offset  by  an  abnormally  high  and 
unfavorable  local  tax. 

In  a recent  comparative  tax  study  prepared  by  the  firm  of  Booz,  Allen 
and  Hamilton,  the  combined  effect  of  state  and  local  taxes  on  types  of 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  firms  was  analyzed.  The  study  compared 
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the  tax  costs  of  locating  in  Pennsylvania  to  11  competitive  states:  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Georgia,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Principal  Conclusions 

Total  costs  of  business-related  state  and  local  taxes  in  Pennsylvania 
are  below  the  average  for  the  eleven  other  states  studied. 

The  composition  of  business-related  tax  costs  in  Pennsylvania  differs 
sharply  from  other  states  studied.  Corporate  income  taxes  and  franchise 
taxes  are  substantially  higher  in  Pennsylvania  while  property  and  sales 
taxes  are  substantially  lower. 

The  average  cost  to  employers  of  unemployment  and  workmen’s  compensa- 
tion is  lower  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  most  other  states  in  this  study. 

Special  tax  incentives  are  available  in  some  states  as  encouragement 
for  new  or  expanding  firms. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  State  should  develop  and  disseminate  a concise  story  on 
taxes  — the  need  for  considering  total  taxes  (state  and  local) 
in  cost  comparative  studies  of  locations;  the  fact  that  the 
composition  of  taxes  differs  from  state  to  state;  and  where 
Pennsylvania  stands  from  a competitive  viewpoint. 

2.  The  State  should  establish  the  capability  to  serve  requests  for 
comparative  tax  cost  data  for  use  in  the  plant  location  decision- 
making process. 

3.  The  composition  of  the  tax  revenue  contributions  should  remain 
in  the  same  distribution  (Corporations  30%;  Consumption  40%; 
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Personal  Income  and  Other  30%).  Any  shift  toward  increasing 
the  corporate  percentage  will  have  long-term  negative  implica- 
tions for  economic  development  in  the  state,  and  ultimately,  for 
revenue  collected. 

Summary  Tables  - see  Tables  V,  VI  and  VII. 
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TABLE  V 


AVERAGE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COSTS 
FOR  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES* 
(EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIAL  CREDITS) 


State  (County) 

% of  Net  Income 
Before  Taxes 

% of  Sale 

Illinois  (Du  Page) 

15.8% 

1.15% 

Michigan  (Oakland) 

15.6 

1.12 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Allegheny) 

15.5 

1.16 

Massachusetts  (Middlesex) 

15.4 

1.15 

Ohio  (Franklin) 

14.6 

1.08 

Arizona  (Maricopa) 

14.5 

1.07 

New  York  (Westchester) 

14.4 

1.08 

Georgia  (Fulton) 

14.4 

1.05 

New  Jersey  (Camden) 

13.8 

1.02 

Maryland  (Baltimore) 

13.8 

1.02 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Lehigh) 

13.0 

.98 

Virginia  (Fairfax) 

12.9 

.94 

PENNSYLVANIA  (York) 

12.4 

.94 

Alabama  (Jefferson) 

6 . 6 

.48 

s 


*Excluding  city  taxes 

Source ; Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton,  Inc. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  T 
COSTS  OF  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES* 
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* Excluding  City  Taxes 
**  Assumed  constant  in  this  study 


TABLE  VII 


AVERAGE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COSTS 
FOR  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES* 
(INCLUDING  SPECIAL  CREDITS 
FOR  NEW  OR  EXPANDING  FIRMS) 


State  (County) 

% of  Net  Income 
Before  Taxes 

% of  Sa 

Illinois  (Du  Page) 

15.8% 

1.15% 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Allegheny) 

15.5 

1.16 

Massachusetts  (Middlesex) 

14.6 

1 .11 

Arizona  (Maricopa) 

14.5 

1.07 

Georgia  (Fulton) 

14.4 

1.05 

Ohio  (Franklin) 

14.1 

1.06 

New  Jersey  (Camden) 

13.8 

1.02 

Michigan  (Oakland) 

13.8 

.99 

New  York  (Westchester) 

13.6 

1.01 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Lehigh) 

13.0 

.98 

Virginia  (Fairfax) 

12.9 

.94 

PENNSYLVANIA  (York) 

12.4 

.94 

Maryland  (Baltimore) 

10.1 

.75 

Alabama  (Jefferson) 

4.8 

.35 

* Excluding  city  taxes 

Source : Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton,  Inc. 
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FISCAL  AFFAIRS 


The  real  value  of  government  expenditures  for  public  services  is  not 
expected  to  increase  substantially  in  the  near  future.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  recent  past  which  saw  a real  increase  in  expenditures  for  this 
state  year  after  year.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  actual  expendi- 
tures will  not  Increase  even  though  existing  service  levels  are  maintained 
or  even  decreased.  The  continued  impact  of  inflation  on  the  economy  will 
likely  cause  government  expenditures  to  rise  in  this  state  for  at  least 
the  short  term.  Because  of  the  Commonwealth's  fiscal  trends  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  only  minimal  growth  in  state  programs  will  occur  over  the 
long  run.  (See  footnote  1) 

At  this  time,  according  to  most  indications,  Pennsylvania  is  not 
likely  to  undergo  any  major  economic  upturn  which  would  provide  signifi- 
cant employment  levels  that  would  increase  income  levels  and  subsequently 
tax  revenues. 

Changes  in  demographic  trends  in  the  state  will  profoundly  affect 
both  revenues  and  expenditures  well  into  the  future.  Even  though  expendi- 
tures for  educational  programs  will  decrease  due  to  a declining  population 
of  younger  people,  it  will  offset  the  needed  increase  in  expenditures 
for  programs  related  to  the  elderly.  Thus,  an  increase  in  the  tax  burden 
is  anticipated. 

2 

Future  Fiscal  Planning 

The  following  is  a brief  discussion  of  the  issues  and  factors  which 
will  affect  future  fiscal  planning: 

^Report  from  Charles  McIntosh,  Budget  Secretary,  Commonwealth  of  Pa.,  to 
Irving  Hand,  March  9,  1978. 

2 

Pv-eport  from  John  U.  Ingram,  Executive  Director,  Pa.  Economy  League,  to 
Irving  Hand,  March  3,  1978. 
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1.  State  - Local  Fiscal  Relationships  and  Responsibilities:  There 
has  been  a steady  upward  demand  for  increased  state  support  for 
municipal  governments,  public  school  districts  and  private  schools. 
This  is  partially  due  to  the  seemingly  increasing  overburden  of 
property  taxes. 

2.  Federal  - State  Fiscal  Re3 atlonships : Probabilities  exist  that 
the  Federal  government  will  continue  to  enlarge  its  programs  in 
the  fields  of  welfare,  education,  and  certain  public  works  through 
categorical  grants-ln-ald  to  state  governments.  These  may  tend 

to  increase,  rather  than  moderate  pressures  for  increased  state 
spending  in  order  to  ensure  that  such  program  funding  is  received. 

3.  Economic  Survival:  It  is  expected  that  government  policy  will 
present  a more  responsible  attitude  toward  taxation  of  business 
in  consideration  of  their  impacts  on  economic  development. 

4.  Inter-Regional  Shifts:  Shifts  of  population  and  economic  activity 
from  the  northeast  to  the  south  and  southwest  states  will  continue 
to  hurt  state  and  local  finances  in  Pennsylvania.  While  the  tax 
base  shrinks  as  industries  and  jobs  decline  in  the  state,  expendi- 
ture demands  for  welfare,  including  unemployment  relief  programs, 
increases.  This  further  accentuates  the  need  for  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  which  will  help  to  maintain  industries  in  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Employee  Benefits  Programs:  Substantial  funding  deficiencies 
in  public  retirement  systems  and  publicly  administered  private 
employee  benefit  systems  will  generate  substantial  liens  on 
future  tax  revenues  and  burdens  upon  employers  due  to  the  need 

for  higher  compensation  premiums.  Efforts  to  improve  the  situation 
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will  require  abandonment  of  the  traditionally  favored  political 
opinion  of  "buy  now  pay  later",  in  favor  of  the  more  difficult 
and  financially  restrictive  policy  of  "paying  as  you  go". 

6.  Public  Employee  Relations:  Increasing  personnel  costs  may  create 
pressures  for  centralization  in  state  government  in  order  to 
Increase  productivity  which  will  offset  higher  labor  costs. 

7.  Tax  Base  Shifts:  The  current  controversy  over  the  equity  of 
various  taxes  will  likely  lead  to  a shift  in  the  tax  burden  by 
decreasing  the  property  taxes  in  favor  of  higher  personal  Income 
taxes  or  higher  business  taxes.  The  effects  on  Business  and 
Industry  must  be  assessed  in  order  to  determine  the  impacts  on 
the  future  economy  and  future  tax  revenues. 

3 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Since  World  War  TI,  there  has  been  new  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  public  policies  and  actions  which,  in  a period  of  general  economic 
decline  of  the  northeast  sector  of  the  United  States,  are  essential  if 
Pennsylvania  is  to  attract  its  share  of  Industrial  growth,  and  the  atten- 
dant rewards  of  growth  in  jobs  and  maintenance  of  a stable  tax  base. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  past  there  have  been  instances  when  state  executive 
and  legislative  officials  have  taken  actions,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  taxation  and  mandatory  employee  benefit  programs,  which  have  been 
criticized  as  working  at  cross  purposes  with  economic  development  efforts. 
Future  efforts  must  ensure  that  such  situations  do  not  occur  again  and 
that  the  efforts  taken,  do  actually  help  economic  development  in  the  state. 

Report  from  Irving  Hand  to  Don  Stocker,  June  6,  1978. 
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The  statements  of  both  the  Budget  Secretary  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League  relate  future  State  revenue  increases  to  the  degree  of 
strength  achieved  in  economic  activity.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  have 
a determination  made  of  the  correlation  of  State  revenues/expenditures 
to  indicators  of  economic  well-being.  This  would  include  growth  in  per- 
sonal Income,  corporate  revenues,  welfare  costs,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, program  costs,  etc. 
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PENNSYLVANIA:  WHERE  SHOULD  WE  BE  GOING? 


Labor  Force 

The  age  composition  of  the  State  is  drifting  toward  having  fewer 
working  age  people  proportionately  than  that  of  the  nation.  This  trend 
should  be  halted,  then  reversed.  The  State's  age  composition  should  not 
vary  from  the  national  percentages  by  more  than  0.5%,  i.e.,  if  the  age 
group  5 to  19  makes  up  27.6%  of  the  U.S.  population,  Pennsylvania's  popu- 
lation should  not  have  less  than  27.1%  in  its  5 to  19  category.  Gurrently 
the  Pennsylvania  percentage  is  22.9%.  This  means  the  potential  work  force 
and  therefore  the  potential  financial  support  for  the  dependent  age  groups, 
is  severely  limited,  assuming  no  in  or  out  migration. 

A way  to  measure  the  success  of  the  state's  ability  to  retain  and 
attract  a viable  work  force  is  to  periodically  check  the  projected  labor 
force  (based  on  historical  population  figures  and  assuming  no  in  or  out 
migration)  against  the  actual  labor  force. 

Employment 

The  ratio  of  non-agr icul tural  employment  (Pa.  to  U.S.)  is  a good 
indicator  of  out-migration  of  workers  from  the  state  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  unemployment  figures  for  both  the  state  and  the  nation. 

The  State's  unemployment  rate  should  stay  about  the  same  as  the  nation's, 
and  hopefully  imiprove  on  it.  The  ratio  of  non-agricul tural  employment 
(Pa.  to  U.S.)  should  not  get  any  less  than  the  current  5.5%. 

Similarly,  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  Pennsylvania's  manufacturing 
employment  to  that  of  the  U.S.  must  be  halted.  Currently  the  ratio  stands 
at  6.8%.  The  future  ratio  must  not  go  any  lower  or  the  state  will  lose 
its  place  as  a leading  manufacturing  state. 
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In  terms  of  urban  unemployment,  our  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  have 
it  decline  to  a level  comparable  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Economy 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the  ratio  of  Pennsylvania's  Gross 
State  Product  to  the  Gross  National  Product  has  continued  to  decline  - 
from  7.0%  in  1952  to  5.9%  in  1962  to  5.5%  in  1972  to  5.2%  in  1977  (pre- 
liminary). Such  a drastic  decline  in  the  Gommonwealth' s share  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  must  be  halted  — and  reversed,  if  possible.  Per 
capita  personal  income  ratio  of  Pennsylvania  to  U.S.  has  also  shown  a 
declining  trend  for  this  period:  it  dropped  from  3.3%  above  the  national 
level  in  1952  to  9.6%  above  the  national  level  in  1976.  While  there 
certainly  have  been  wide  variations  in  the  actual  ratio,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  trend  is  negative.  The  next  few  years  could  even  show  the  state 
falling  below  the  national  average  per  capita  personal  income,  as  it  did 
in  1973.  The  state  must  endeavor  to  reverse  both  these  precipitous 
declines . 

The  composition  of  the  GSP  should  not  shift  significantly  from  the 
current  composition.  The  manufacturing  sector  should  continue  to  provide 
nearly  a third  of  the  total,  since  the  industrial  base  is  the  key  for 
stimulating  economic  growth  in  the  other  sectors  as  well. 

Fiscal  and  Taxes 

The  composition  of  the  tax  revenue  contributions  should  remain  at 
the  same  distribution  (Corporations  30%;  Consumption  40%;  Personal  Income 
and  Other  30%).  Any  shift  toward  increasing  the  corporate  percentage  will 
have  long-term  negative  implications  for  economic  development  in  the  state, 
and  ultimately,  for  revenue  collected. 
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State  Government 


Pennsylvania's  state  government  must  take  the  lead  in  developing, 
encouraging,  coordinating,  and  implementing  actions  that  would  enable 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  Pennsylvania's  communities  and  regions 
to  join  together  with  the  State  in  effectuating  programs  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Citizen  Participation 

The  mechanisms  to  achieve  meaningful  economic  development  accomplish- 
ments currently  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  In  particular,  Pennsylvania  has 
a strong  base  of  local  and  regional  economic  development  organizations 
with  outstanding  leadership.  This  citizen  participation  is  the  ultimate 
ingredient  for  success.  In  the  final  analysis  the  qualities  that  make  up 
an  economically  healthy  community,  region  and  state  rest  primarily  in  the 
interests,  desires,  and  purposes  of  its  people. 
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APPENDIX 


During  its  early  discussions,  the  Economic  Development  and  Fiscal 
Affairs  Committee  agreed  that  sectoral  targets  should  be  identif led  that 
would  provide  favorable  opportunities  for  the  long-range  development  of 
Pennsylvania's  economy.  Among  those  subjects  were  agriculture,  forest 
products,  and  tourism.  Brief  write-ups  were  prepared  for  these  topics 
and  are  included  as  Appendixes: 

Appendix  A - Agriculture 
Appendix  B - Forest  Products 
Appendix  C - Tourism. 

In  addition,  it  was  felt  an  examination  might  be  made  of  the  major 
industrial  classifications  in  Pennsylvania  to  determine  their  growth 
outlook/potential  for  the  State.  The  Committee  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  fulfill  this  particular  study  assignment,  and,  accordingly,  sub- 
mits this  subject  for  the  State  Planning  Board's  consideration  for  future 
research. 
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Appendix  A 


AGRICULTURE 


The  population  of  the  world  has  been  increasing  at  a quickening 
pace.  It  took  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  1830  to  reach  one  billion 
people.  It  took  100  years  to  add  the  second  billion  and  just  30  years  to 
add  the  third  billion.  In  March  1976,  just  16  years  later,  the  fourth 
billion  was  reached. 

The  continuing  Increase  in  population  is  fraught  with  a host  of 
complex  problems  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  Increase  in  food  demands. 

Agriculture  is  America’s  largest  Industry.  Total  farm  assets  are 
$671  billion,  equal  to  about  three-fifths  of  the  capital  assets  of  all 
manufacturing  corporations  in  the  United  States.  American  agriculture, 
including  its  supply  and  processing  industries,  accounts  for  one-sixth 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  one-fifth  of  total  employment. 

Pennsylvania  is  a major  agricultural  state.  Following  are  some 
pertinent  statistics: 


Farm  Marketing  Receipts 

Production  Acreage 

Farms 

1950 

$694  million 

1960 

$801  million 

12,300,000 

106,000 

1976 

$1.8  billion 

10,000,000 

72,000 

Employment  in  food  processing  and  on  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1976  was  230,000  down  from  314,200  in  1960.  In  1976,  the  1,655  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  food  and  kindred  products  accounted  for  $2.7 
billion  in  value  added  by  manufacturers. 

Pennsylvania’s  agricultural  exports  in  1976  totaled  $137  million. 
There  is  potential  for  increasing  exports  and  these  opportunities  should 
be  pursued. 

Even  though  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  in  farm  employment  and 
the  number  of  farms,  productivity  has  increased  significantly.  One  farm- 
worker now  supplies  enough  food  for  57  people,  up  from  20  people  only  20 
years  ago.  With  mechanization  and  scientific  improvements,  output  per 
farmworker  is  increasing  at  three  times  the  rate  of  non-farm  activities. 
Farmers  produce  53%  more  crops  on  6%  fewer  acres  than  did  their  fathers. 

Farming  efficiency  today  requires  an  ever-increasing  capital  invest- 
ment not  only  to  enter,  but  to  continue  farming.  American  farmers  had 
an  average  investment  of  $180,000  per  farm  in  1976. 

Although  virtually  all  Class  I and  Class  II  land  is  being  fully 
utilized  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state  does  have  idle  land,  mostly  Class  III 
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and  IV,  in  its  north  and  western  sections.  Much  of  this  land,  according  to 
agricultural  exports,  is  well-utilized  for  the  development  of  beef  cattle. 


Recommendation 


For  sustained  agricultural  growth  and  development,  Pennsylvania 
must  develop  a broad,  well-rounded  master  development  plan  that  will 
tie  together  all  the  factors  impacting  on  agriculture  and  provide  a 
positive  sense  of  direction. 
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Appendix  B 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


The  forests  of  Pennsylvania  are  one  of  the  State’s  most  valuable 
assets  producing  multiple  benefits  from  cleaner  air  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  jobs. 

More  than  60%  of  the  State's  land  area  or  some  17.5  million  acres, 
is  in  commercial  forests.  There  are  two  million  acres  in  State  forest 
lands,  another  million  plus  in  State  game  lands,  and  about  400,000  acres 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  plays  an  active  role  in  scientific 
management,  reforestation,  and  forest  fire  prevention  for  both  state  and 
private  lands. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  second  largest  hardwood  lumber  producing  state  in 
the  nation.  It  is  seventh  in  the  nation  in  the  production  of  paper  and 
paperboard,  producing  about  2 million  tons  per  year.  Timber  is  growing 
at  a faster  rate  in  Pennsylvania  than  it  is  being  removed  through  either 
harvesting  or  losses  from  fire  or  other  causes. 

In  1975,  Pennsylvania  had  742  operating  sawmills  with  222  mills  sawing 
over  1,000,000  board  feet  per  year.  Lumber  production  was  650  million 
board  feet.  During  the  same  year,  12  pulpmills  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
sumed 840,000  rough  cords  of  pulpwood  from  commercial  forests  and  also 
processed  560,000  rough  cord  equivalents  from  forest  and  plant  residues. 

In  1975,  there  were  1,892  forest  products  manufacturing  industries 
in  Pennsylvania  providing  full-time  jobs  for  91,611  persons  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $744  million  while  producing  $3.1  billion  worth  of  products. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  pulp,  paper, 
veneer,  plywood,  flooring,  furniture,  particle  board,  bark  products,  and 
compressed  wood  products  are  among  those  Industries  having  special  poten- 
tial for  success  in  the  State. 

The  unique  facet  of  Pennsylvania's  forest  industry  is  that  the  raw 
material  is  a direct  product  of  Commonwealth  lands  - not  imported.  Most 
importantly,  it  is  a resource  that  is  renewable  forever. 

Recommendations 


A.  Propagation  of  the  State's  forests,  professional  management,  and 
research  into  new  uses  of  this  vital  resource  should  be  intensified. 

B.  Action  should  be  taken  to  develop  and  promote  the  forest  resources 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  a Commonwealth 
plant  location. 
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Appendix  C 


TOURISM 


Pennsylvania  has  historically  enjoyed  a lofty  position  as  a traveler 
destination,  and  as  a recipient  of  traveler  expenditures.  The  Commonwealth 
stands  among  the  top  ten  in  the  nation. 

With  the  generation  of  new  life  to  New  York  as  a destination,  and 
increased  funding  in  other  surrounding  states'  tourist  promotion  programs 
as  well,  Pennsylvania's  future  may  be  rather  dim.  For  years,  Pennsylvania 
displayed  the  foresight  necessary  to  maintain  high  media  visibility  to 
the  American  traveler,  but  currently  lags  behind  almost  every  state  in 
the  nation  in  promoting  its  second-largest  industry  - Tourism. 

Faced  with  energy  and  economic  crisis  in  recent  history,  Americans 
have  shown  they  still  must  take  family  vacations  for  the  betterment  of 
family  life.  Current  research  figures  have  established  that  family  travel 
is  on  the  upswing,  and  will  continue  to  rise,  at  least  until  the  price 
of  gasoline  reaches  $1  per  gallon. 

Pennsylvania  generally  shares  common  travel  markets  with  New  York, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Our  "fair  share"  of  these 
markets  is  diminishing  as  a result  of  all-out  efforts  by  neighboring 
states  to  advertise  and  promote  this  industry.  Ironically,  the  markets 
are  actually  Increasing  in  dimension  because  of  recent  airline  price 
reductions.  The  "super-saver"  fares  now  make  it  possible  for  travelers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  to  travel  to 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  no  state  can  offer  more  than  Pennsylvania 
on  a year  'round  basis  to  the  most  demanding  visitor. 

If  promoted  sufficiently  and  properly,  the  travel  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania can  attract  more  businesses,  provide  more  jobs  and  more  con- 
struction, and  increase  capital  expenditures  and  bank  deposits  more  quickly 
than  any  other  Industry. 

Nationally,  the  travel  industry  is  growing  at  a 15%  rate  per  year. 
Based  on  figures  of  $115  billion  in  total  expenditures,  4.4  million  jobs, 
$27  billion  in  wage  and  salary  income,  and  $16  billion  in  tax  revenues, 
Pennsylvania's  share  of  that  growth  is  potentially  as  large  as  that  of 
any  other  state. 

Again,  on  a national  level,  the  Congress  has  completed  a study  which 
will  lead  to  the  implementation  of  a National  Tourism  Policy.  A state's 
growth  in  the  industry  will  become  pretty  much  dependent  upon  its  ability 
to  adapt  to  this  policy  and  implement  one  of  its  own. 

The  assets  in  Pennsylvania  to  draw  visitors  from  existing  and  new 
tourism  markets  are  already  here.  The  need  to  create  new  ideas,  total 
market  coverage,  and  full-scale  blitz  promotions  at  selected  times 
throughout  the  state,  is  also  here.  Some  goals  which  should  be  established 
and  achieved  through  sufficient  funding  are: 
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1.  Promote 

2.  Promote 

3.  Promote 

4.  Develop 


both  long  and  short  trips  to  the  typical  American  family, 
the  natural  and  man-made  appeal  of  Pennsylvania, 
package  tours. 

short  and  long-term  tourist  promotion  projects. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  State  Planning  Board's  Committee  on  Community  and  Social  Development 
has  been  responsible  for  issues  pertaining  to  the  enhancement  of  our  social 
environment . 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  responsibility  the  Committee  divided  its  research 
activities  into  four  functional  areas:  Education,  Health,  Community  Environ- 
ment, and  Social  and  Cultural  Environment.  Representatives  of  State  offices 
concerned  with  these  responsibilities  were  invited  to  serve  as  resource  persons. 
These  persons  in  turn  provided  the  Committee  with  information  about  the 
existing  situation  and  current  state  policies  and  programs  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter. 

Following  this  research,  the  Committee  analyzed  the  situation,  determined 
the  issues  involved,  and  set  forth  policy  recommendations  that,  if  sucessfully 
implemented,  should  provide  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Commonwealth's  cities 
and  towns  and  in  turn  provide  an  improvement  of  living  environments  for  all 
Pennsylvanians . 

Following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  problems,  issues,  and  policy  recom- 
mendations for  the  four  areas  investigated  by  the  Committee. 

Education 

The  task  of  educating  our  citizens  is  the  most  important  power  and 
responsibility  reserved  to  the  States  within  our  federal  system  of  government. 
This  great  responsibility  is  now  being  made  both  more  important  and  more 
difficult  by  our  rapidly  changing  society.  Adapting  to  this  changing  society 
and  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  it  presents  (e.g.  student  discipline, 
increasing  costs,  declining  enrollment)  is  today's  challenge  to  our  educational 
system. 
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With  this  situation  in  mind  the  Committee  has  formulated  policy  recom- 
mendations which,  in  general,  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Legislation  to  establish  an  equitable  method  of  providing  funds 
for  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Reestablishment  of  "the  understanding  of  the  value  of  basic  and 
higher  education. 

3.  Continued  encouragement  of  special  projects  aimed  at  creating  a 
positive  school  climate. 

4.  Establish  the  concept  of  education  as  a lifelong  process. 

5.  Bring  access  to  all  education  opportunities  into  the  reach 
of  every  citizen. 

6.  Improve  coordination  between  basic  and  post-secondary  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Health 

Past  and  present  emphasis  in  health  care  has  been  given  to  restoring 
health  once  disease  or  degeneration  occurs.  Today,  however,  infectious 
diseases  are  no  longer  the  major  cause  of  death  they  once  were.  Chronic 
conditions  and  diseases  for  the  most  part,  are  now  the  leading  cause  of 
death.  This  fact  leads  to  the  general  belief  that  the  relative  emphasis 
of  our  health  care  system  should  change  from  curative  to  preventive 
activities. 

This  factor  has  led  the  Committee  to  formulate  policies  that,  in 
brief,  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Enactment  of  certificate  of  health  care  legislation. 

2.  Development  of  a State  Health  Plan  which  meets  the  provisions 
stipulated  in  federal  legislation. 
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3.  Development  of  local  prevention  programs  which  would  work  to 
bring  about  fundamental  changes  in  individual  lifestyles. 

4.  Monitor  the  health  planning  process  in  order  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness  in  coordination  of  services,  controlling  health 
care  cost  and  ensuring  access  to  care. 

5.  Regional  and  local  health  planning  should  coordinate  the  cate- 
gorical services  provided. 

6.  The  mental  health  as  well  as  physical  health  of  an  individual 
should  be  addressed  by  the  health  service  delivery  system. 

7.  Training  of  para-medical  professionals  to  improve  access  to 
health  care. 

Community  Environment 

This  section  has  been  divided  into  three  parts:  Neighborhood  Revita- 
lization, Local  Government  Fragmentation,  and  Public  Transportation. 

Neighborhood  Revitalization  - The  improvement  of  the  life  quality 
in  Pennsylvania  depends  upon  an  answer  to  a very  definite  need  for  a series 
of  economic,  physical,  and  cultural  programs.  The  purpose  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  environmental  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Commonwealth's  neighborhoods. 

The  policy  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  reflect  this  posi- 
tion by  emphasizing  the  following: 

1.  The  State  should  provide  leadership  in  the  coordination  of 
various  activities  which  will  aid  in  the  comprehensive 
revitalization  of  Pennsylvania's  neighborhoods. 
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2.  Exploration  of  alternatives  to  the  present  property  tax 
structure . 

3.  A more  active  role  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  distribution 
of  economic  activities  among  neighborhoods. 

4.  Utilization  of  an  interagency  body  to  promote  the  economic 
vitality  of  Pennsylvania  communities. 

Public  Transportation  - The  general  decline  in  public  transportation  has 
contributed  to  a multitude  of  problems  which  have  in  turn  exacerbated  the 
decline  of  our  cities. 

The  committee  recognizes  this  by  recommending  the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a predictable  funding  base  for  public 
transportation. 

2.  A general  recognition  of  the  potential  energy  and  cost  savings 
which  could  be  realized  through  the  encouragement  of  public 
transportation. 

3.  Elimination  of  contradictory  and  duplicative  transportation 
policies  and  programs. 

A.  Where  appropriate,  the  elimination  of  hidden  indirect  subsidies 
which  distort  the  economics  of  modal  choice. 

Local  Government  Fragmentation  - With  more  than  2,500  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  point  has  been  raised  many 
times  and  in  different  contexts  that  the  need  exists  for  some  type  of  local 
government  reorganization.  The  following  recommendations  relate  specifically 
to  the  problem  of  local  government  fragmentation; 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  which  would  allow  municipalities  to 
more  easily  merge  or  to  initiate  boundary  changes. 
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2.  The  Commonwealth  should  strongly  encourage  local  governments 
to  combine  delivery  of  those  public  services  which  lend  them- 
selved  to  consolidation  (e.g.,  police,  fire,  refuse  services). 

3.  An  assessment  of  existing  tax  inequities  or  inconsistencies 
for  similar  services  which  occur  most  frequently  in  the  metro- 
politan regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  The  established  substate,  multi-county  planning  regions  should 
be  utilized  for  the  achievement  of  more  direct  and  efficient 
delivery  of  services. 

Social  and  Cultural  Environment 

The  Social  and  Cultural  Environment  section  of  this  report  has  been 
divided  into  two  parts:  Family  and  Community  Services  and  Community  Crime 
Prevention. 

Family  and  Community  Services  - Our  society  has  perhaps  produced  the 
most  advanced  and  best  medical  care  in  the  world.  Yet  our  structures  and 
methods  of  articulation  of  the  operational  elements  are  noteworthy  for 
their  fragmentation,  overlap,  duplication,  and  administrative  incoherence. 

The  following  policy  recommendations  reflect  this  phenomenon: 

1.  Establishment  of  a body  similar  to  the  1961  State-Local  Welfare 
Commission. 

2.  All  legislation  and  policy  should  be  oriented  to  strengthening 
the  family. 

3.  Regional  structure  for  human  services  should  be  same  as  for  all 
government  services. 

4.  A movement  towards  the  maximum  integration  and  coordination  of 
programs  so  that  people  in  need  can  have  easy  access  to  services. 
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5.  Recognition  that  the  demand  for  services  is  open-ended. 

Community  Crime  Prevention  - Criminal  activity  is  recognized  to 
have  a serious  adverse  effect  on  many  communities  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. Through  its  deliberations  the  Committee  has  identified  a number 
of  these  effects  to  which  the  following  recommendations  have  specific 
application; 

1.  Enact  Legislation  for  criminal  justice  planning  at  the  State, 
regional,  and  county  levels.* 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  initiate  the  consolidation  of  small 
and  inefficient  police  departments  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Integration  of  community  crime  prevention  programs  into  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  plans. 

4.  The  facilitating  of  the  re-entry  of  prison  inmates  into  the 
community . 

5.  Reduction  of  the  court  processing  time  for  criminal  cases. 


Public  Act  No.  274  signed  by  the  Governor  on  November  22,  1978. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  preservation  and  enhancement  of  our  natural,  manmade  and  social 
environments  is  of  paramount  importance  if  we  are  to  provide  a decent 
living  environment  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  each  and  every 
citizen.  To  achieve  these  goals,  federal,  state,  regional  and  local 
community  development  policies  must  be  coordinated  and  synchronized  so  as 
to  fulfill  a common  purpose  rather  than  continue  to  work  at  cross-purposes 
and  thereby  drain  the  economic  viability  of  all  such  programs. 

Community  development  programs  are  by  their  very  nature  broad  in 
scope.  Accordingly,  community  development  is  a term  which  "embraces  all 
those  activities  and  programs  designed  to  strengthen  the  physical,  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  an  area  with  a view  toward  making  it  a more 
healthful,  prosperous,  and  gratifying  place  to  live,  and  in  the  process 
to  develop  a community's  capacity  to  help  itself."* 

The  State  Planning  Board  recognizes  the  importance  of  such  coordinated 
community  development  efforts  and  maintains  that  rather  than  continue  to 
sit  by  as  the  huge  investment  in  the  physical  and  social  structure  of 
cities  and  rural  towns  disintegrates,  Pennsylvania  should  strengthen  its 
commitment  to  the  elimination  of  slums  and  blight,  and  to  the  rebuilding 
and  revitalization  of  population  centers  both  urban  and  rural.  In  this 
way  they  are  able  to  resume  their  active  role  toward  the  enhancement  of 
Pennsylvania's  as  well  as  the  nation's  economy.  Community  revitalization 

* The  Language  of  Cities,  Charles  Abrams,  1971,  p.  62. 
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will  recycle  reusable  physical  plants  and  strengthen  existing  social 
linkages  and  institutions  as  well  as  relieve  pressures  for  development 
of  rural  areas,  thereby  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
environment .* 


* "Planning  Policies  '77",  The  American  Institute  of  Planners,  p.  8. 
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EDUCATION 


Article  III,  Section  14  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  states 
that  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  education  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Within  this  statement  lies  the  almost  eternal  mission 
of  education  - to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  people,  competently 
and  completely. 

Education  is  not  a right  guaranteed  by  the  United  States'  Constitu- 
tion. The  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Goss  vs.  Lopez)  ruled  that  students 
have  a "property  interest  in  education";  however,  State  law  does  grant 
our  citizens  the  right  to  a free  public  education. 

Essentially  the  objective  of  education  must  be  to  provide  every 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  enter  into  and  maintain  a productive  and  personally 
rewarding  life.  By  meeting  this  objective  education  can  also  reach  the 
goal  of  contributing  to  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the  total  community  to 
improve  the  overall  quality  of  human  life  and  help  solve  the  pressing 
problems  encountered  by  society. 

Therefore,  the  planning  and  implementation  of  state  policies  affecting 
education  not  only  affects  the  quality  and  quantity  of  formal  educational 
experiences  and  programs  available  to  Pennsylvanians,  it  profoundly  affects 
our  economic  and  cultural  destiny,  including  the  quality  of  community  life 
as  well.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  claim  of  the  late  Robert 
Hutchins  that,  "The  future  of  education  is  the  future  of  everything  else". 
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Recent  Trends 


The  efforts  of  educators  to  fully  achieve  the  basic  mission  for  educa- 
tion is  often  deflected  by  response  to  special  needs  or  conditions  within 
society.  In  some  cases  it  is  to  meet  a national  challenge,  such  as  Sputnik. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  in  response  to  the  conditions  created  by  a 
decade  of  social  unrest  followed  by  a period  of  serious  economic  and 
environmental  problems.  These  responses  have  had  positive,  negative,  and 
in  some  instances  as  yet  undetermined  outcomes. 

The  difficulties  of  the  immediate  past  have  been  particularly  unset- 
tling for  education,  as  well  as  all  of  society.  An  unhealthy  feeling  of 
disequilibrium  pervades  our  society.  As  a result,  the  following  issues 
have  appeared  which  suggest  what  education  must  be  attentive  to  during 
the  coming  years. 

Issue  I:  Adapting  to  the  Changing  Social  Environment 

Although  educational  institutions  are  major  contributors  to  social 
economic,  technological  and  cultural  change,  they  are  by  no  means  immune 
to  the  effects  of  fundamental  societal  and,  increasingly,  world  forces. 

How  education  adapts  to  changes  such  as: 

1.  the  changing  role  and  character  of  the  family, 

2.  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  population  because  of  mass 
media , 

3.  the  increasing  unwillingness  of  people  of  all  ages  to 
unquestioningly  accept  behavioral  prescriptions, 

4.  the  loss  of  a sense  of  community  because  of  the  increasing 
mobility  of  the  American  public, 

will  greatly  influence  the  quality  of  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Issue  II:  Basic  Skills  and  Knowledge 


The  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading,  writing  and  computing  have 
always  been  central  to  the  educational  process.  With  the  changing  needs 
and  demands  of  our  society,  many  other  areas  of  knowledge  have  also  come 
to  be  considered  basic.  As  a society  becomes  more  affluent  and  sophis- 
ticated, this  is  perhaps  a natural  occurrence. 

Present  indications  are,  however,  that  some  erosion  has  taken  place 
in  pupil  achievement  in  the  more  traditional  skill  and  knowledge  areas. 

The  reasons  for  this  drop  in  student  performance  on  various  standardized 
tests  is  yet  unclear.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a condition  for  which  schools 
will  be  held  accountable,  regardless  of  the  causative  source. 

Issue  III:  Student  Discipline 

Problems  related  to  pupil  discipline  appear  to  be  universal  in  scope. 
Nationally,  student  disruption,  violence,  vandalism,  and  other  irresponsible 
behavior  has  reached  unacceptable  proportions.  If  it  is  true  that  our 
schools  are  microcosms  of  the  prevailing  community  and  essentially  reflect 
the  dominant  environment,  this  may  indeed  be  a deeply  rooted  problem. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  has  been  to  create  an  unnecessary  and  sub- 
stantial drain  upon  increasingly  limited  financial  resources  of  our  school 
districts.  At  the  same  time,  these  conditions  have  unquestionably,  directly 
and  indirectly,  had  a disruptive  and  impeding  effect  upon  the  entire 
learning  process  for  students  everywhere. 

Issue  IV:  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 

Among  the  most  discernible  positive  directions  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  the  increased  attention  given  to  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  minorities,  women,  and  the  handicapped.  A great  deal  of  effort  and 
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considerable  amount  of  human  and  material  resources  have  been  invested 
in  goals  associated  with  this  area  of  concern.  Significant  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  this  regard  in  the  1960 ’s  and  1970 ’s.  Nevertheless,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  continued  improvement  in  this  sphere  will 
require  greater  and  more  collaborative  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  citizens 
and  agencies. 

Issue  V:  Unemployment  and  Underemployment 

A combination  of  economic  problems,  advancing  technology,  declining 
birth  rate,  and  gradual  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  adult  population 
are  creating  several  problems  related  to  the  employment  picture,  and  how 
education  may  need  to  respond. 

a.  The  dual  problems  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  and 
the  growing  number  of  older  citizens  in  our  population  have 
resulted  in  a demand  for  more  emphasis  on  vocational  and 
skills  training  aimed  at  more  specific  job  opportunities 
for  the  adult.  These  same  influences  hold  dismal  ramifi- 
cations for  youth  as  well. 

b.  The  depressed  job  market,  technological  innovation,  the 
disproportionate  population  bulge  in  the  adult  work  force, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  minimum  wage  laws  especially  in 

the  service  industries  has  tended  to  exacerbate  the  problems 
that  attend  the  normally  difficult  transition  of  youth  from 
school  into  the  world  of  work.  Present  youth  unemployment 
rates  are  at  critical  levels,  with  little  Indication  that 
they  will  drop  significantly  in  the  near  future. 
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Re.sulcing  educational  response  has  been  to  conceive  of  education  as 
‘ felong  continuum.  This  process  would  concentrate  on  basic  preparation 
sKill  areas  with  open  entry  and  re-entry  options  for  older  workers. 

I-.-ac  VI;  Public  Support  and  Confidence 

Despite  considerable  journalistic  criticism  of  student  discipline 
problems,  falling  aptitude  and  achievement  test  scores,  strikes  and  in- 
creased costs,  there  is  important  evidence  that  most  Americans  still  value 
education  highly  and  that  they  have  confidence  in  educational  institutions 
and  leaders.  Public  confidence  in  educational  leaders  dropped  in  the 
early  1970’s  but  not  as  drastically  as  did  confidence  in  other  govern- 
mental and  social  institutions  during  the  aftermath  of  Viet  Nam  and  Water- 
cate.  A recent  study  by  the  National  Institute  for  Education  called  The 
Condi ti'  n of  Education  found  that  only  four  percent  of  the  public  believed 
, al  schools  to  be  inadequate  and  that  schools  were  rated  the  best  of 
ij]  public  services  by  a significant  margin. 

’ssi.  Via.;  Increasing  Costs 

'I'lc  cost  of  education  has  risen  dramatically  in  recent  decades: 
uc. cation  (kindergarden  through  graduate  school)  now  consumes  approxi- 
liici'  -^iy  8%  of  the  GNP,  considerably  more  than  we  spend  for  national  defense, 
ind  the  rate  of  increase  in  State  subsidies  in  Pennsylvania  almost  doubled 
ch(c  increase  in  the  GSP  (Gross  State  Product)  between  the  year  1961-1975. 

As  result,  the  public  has  become  uncertain  where  to  put  its  priorities 
on  the  one  hand,  while  insisting,  on  the  other,  that  every  tax  dollar 
must  go  further  and  institutions  must  become  accountable  for  all  they  do. 

What,  in  point  of  fact,  is  happening  is  that  the  age-old  arguments 
regarding  the  financing  of  public  education  have  surfaced  again  in  a 
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period  of  severe  economic  stress.  Given  the  resources  people  are  willing 
to  allocate  to  the  public  sector,  education  must  be  able  to  effectively 
compete  for  these  dollars  by  demonstrating  its  necessity  to  society  and 
insuring  the  results  of  its  services. 

Issue  VIII:  Declining  Enrollment 

Major  demographic  changes  pose  challenges  to  and  present  opportunities 
for  our  education  system.  Traditional  school  and  college  aged  populations 
are  declining.  While  the  number  of  young  adults  (l.e.,  25-35  years  of  age) 
will  grow  for  a few  more  years,  we  shall  shortly  become  a society  dominated 
by  the  interests  and  needs  of  mature  and  older  people.  The  politics  of 
declining  enrollment  is  manifested  in  a myriad  of  ways:  should  school 
teachers  be  furloughed  on  the  basis  of  seniority  or  numerical  rating? 

Can  aging,  tenured  college  faculties  be  kept  productive?  Should  legis- 
lators keep  some  financially  shaky  colleges  alive  through  direct  institu- 
tional subsidy  but  permit  others  to  close?  Should  institutional  subsidies 
be  phased  out  in  favor  of  student  aid,  thereby  making  institutional  surviva 
a function  of  "the  market  place"?  Should  school  districts  close  buildings 
automatically  when  enrollment  drops,  or  can  such  buildings  be  used  for 
other  worthwhile  purposes?  To  what  extent  can  schools  and  colleges  offset 
the  declining  number  of  students  from  traditional  age  groups  by  increasing 
services  to  heretofore  underserved  populations,  i.e.,  adults  and  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  five? 

Problem  Areas  and  Desired  Conditions 

Several  broad  problem  areas  can  easily  be  identified  from  the  pre- 
vious discussion  of  social  and  educational  trends:  finance,  educational 
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climate,  pupil  achievement,  the  need  for  better  coordination  and  reduced 
duplication  of  services,  and  the  equality  of  opportunity. 

In  the  simplest  of  terms,  the  American  public  wants  an  educational 
system  that  will  ensure  that  students  will  come  away  with  at  least  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  earn  a living.  Further,  it  is  expected 
that  access  to  and  the  quality  of  educational  programs  should  not  depend 
on  the  wealth  of  the  Individual  student,  his  family  or  community.  The 
environment  in  which  learning  is  to  take  place  is  to  be  reasonably  attrac- 
tive, safe,  and  directed  by  skilled  professionals.  Finally,  such  a system 
must  be  financed  in  the  most  equitable  way  possible,  and  should  be  effi- 
ciently managed. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

Over  the  past  decade  and  a half,  a number  of  actions  have  taken  place 
which  speak  directly  to  the  problem  areas.  These  actions  are: 

1.  Passage  of  Act  59,  an  amendment  to  the  original  basic 
instructional  subsidy  which  is  the  major  aid  provided  by 
the  state  to  all  school  districts.  The  principle  thrust 

of  this  legislation  is  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children  in  Pennsylvania.  Furthermore,  it  establishes 
a joint  responsibility  between  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment for  the  funding  needed  for  this  goal. 

2.  A major  legal,  policy,  and  financial  commitment  has  been 
made  to  educating  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped . 

3.  Fifteen  of  the  Commonwealth’s  seventeen  largest  cities  have 
desegregated  their  public  school  systems. 
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4.  Eighty-four  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  fourteen 
community  colleges  have  been  established  throughout  the 
state . 

5.  The  creation  of  PENNscrlpt:  a statewide  occupational  infor- 
mation system  which  provides  localized  up-to-date  labor 
market  information  on  three  hundred  different  jobs  — 
primarily  those  requiring  less  than  a baccalaureate  degree. 

6.  Passage  in  1970  of  the  state  ERA  amendment. 

Programs  Being  Developed 

Other  projects  and  programs  which  are  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment are; 

1.  Recodification  of  the  school  code. 

2.  Reevaluation  of  the  Educational  Quality  Assessment  which 
provides  a means  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
educational  process  is  under  way. 

3.  Project  81  which  includes:  a redefinition  of  the  goals  of 
education  based  on  the  competencies  students  need  if  they 
are  to  function  successfully  as  adults;  a plan  for  maxi- 
mizing community  involvement  in  the  schools;  and  a plan 
for  shifting  State  Board  graduation  requirements  to  the 
newly  defined  competencies,  is  under  way. 

4.  Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  provide  grants  to  a limited 
number  of  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
programs  to  Improve  student  discipline. 

5.  Legislation  is  being  considered  to  reorganize  the  state 
college  system  into  a well  coordinated  university  system. 
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6.  A new  master  plan  for  Higher  Education  should  result  in 
greater  efficiency,  improved  educational  programs,  and 
greater  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 

7.  A Community  Advisory  Council  has  been  established  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Education.  It  is  preparing  a state  plan 
for  encouraging  a more  coordinated  and  effective  mobiliza- 
tion of  community  resources  to  solve  locally  identified 
problems,  and  to  provide  services  and  programs  more  effectively. 
The  plan  will  encourage  communities  to  use  the  public  schools 

as  the  focal  point  of  community  life  for  recreational, 
cultural,  social,  and  other  purposes  as  well  as  formal 
instruction. 

Recommendations 

1.  Given  the  financial  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  immediate 

attention  should  be  given  to  the  legislation  for  an  adequate  method 
of  providing  funds  for  the  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  method  should  be  based  on  a judicious  balance  between  state 
and  local  responsibility  for  education  and  the  ability  of  the 
total  community  to  support  this  function.  Taxing  procedures  for 
education  should  be  considered  in  relationship  to  the  overall 
state  and  local  tax  structure  to  ensure  equity  of  responsibility 
among  private  citizens  and  the  business/ industrial  community.  At 
the  same  time,  educational  institutions  at  all  levels  should  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  effort  to  become  more  effective 
and  efficient  in  their  operation. 
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2.  Efforts  should  be  made  through  all  levels  of  government  to  ri'estab- 
lish  and  support  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  basic  and  higher 
education  to  the  Individual  and  society  as  a whole.  Through 
citizen  participation  and  student  involvement  this  understanding 
should  include  renewed  attention  to  increasing  student  achieve- 
ment in  basic  academic  areas  and  strengthening  the  educational 
components  which  prepare  pupils  for  work  and  life  such  as,  voca- 
tional skills,  career  education  and  counseling. 

3.  Efforts  should  be  made  by  education  and  other  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  reestablish  a healthy  learning  environ- 
ment in  those  public  schools  that  are  plagued  by  vandalism  or 
disruption.  A reaffirmation  of  good  citizenship  and  responsible 
behavior  in  the  classroom  and  on  school  property  is  imperative. 
Special  projects  aimed  at  creating  a positive  school  climate 
should  be  encouraged.  Efforts  to  contain  and  counsel  disruptive 
students  might  take  the  form  of  alternative  programs  using 
innovative  teaching  techniques,  community  based  projects,  or 
unique  interagency  cooperative  programs. 

4.  Encourage  wide  consideration  of  the  value  of  higher  education  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  public  must  be  reminded  forcefully  of  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  other  benefits  of  higher  education.  The 
further  development  of  the  system  of  regional  cooperation  and 
planning  should  be  encouraged. 

5.  Establish  the  concept  of  education  as  a lifelong  process.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  supporting  relevant  legislation;  develop- 
ment of  community  school  programs;  and  greater  cooperative  ventures 
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involving  educators  and  community  resource  people  from  business, 
industry,  labor,  and  civic  groups.  Further  expansion  of  secondary 
vocational  programs,  adult  basic  and  continuing  education,  informal 
educational  programs  of  the  cooperative  extension  service,  and 
post  secondary  educational  opportunities  can  help  ensure  a healthier 
employment  climate  while  meeting  individual  aspirations. 

6.  Continue  working  to  assure  equal  opportunities  for  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  implementing  existing  regulations  and  order  regarding 
discrimination.  By  so  doing,  access  to  all  educational  oppor- 
tunities will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen. 

7.  Better  articulate  and  coordinate  the  program  and  course  offerings 
between  basic  and  post-secondary  educational  institutions.  There 
is  massive  duplication  of  courses  between  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college.  Such  duplication 
is  expensive:  tax  dollars  underwrite  both  secondary  and  post- 
secondary instruction.  Capable  students  are  often  bored  as  a 
result  of  having  to  repeat  courses. 

]m  It  lire  Agenda 

Representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  acting  as  resource 
personnel  for  this  Committee  recommended  that  the  State  Colleges  should 
be  unified  into  a single  university  system.  In  the  course  of  the  Committee's 
discussion  of  this  issue  it  was  determined  that  the  Committee  did  not  have 
sufficient  information  to  approve  or  disapprove  this  recommendation.  Therefore, 
the  Committee  suggests  that  this  issue  might  be  the  subject  of  future  research 
and  discussion  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 
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HEALTH 


The  emphasis  in  health  care,  by  mandate  and  funding  criteria,  has 
been  placed  on  the  curative  models  of  health  care  delivery;  that  is,  the 
priority  has  been  one  of  restoring  health  once  disease  or  degeneration 
occurs.  This  emphasis  has  had  a negative  impact  on  both  the  individual 
and  the  health  care  delivery  system. 

Infectious  diseases  are  no  longer  the  major  cause  of  death  as  they 
once  were.  Strides  in  preventive  measures  such  as  improved  sanitation 
and  the  development  of  immunizations  have  greatly  decreased  the  incidence 
of  many  serious  communicable  diseases.  Chronic  conditions  and  diseases 
for  the  most  part,  are  now  the  leading  causes  of  death.  Mortality 
statistics  show  that  the  three  leading  causes  of  death  in  1976  were: 
heart  disease  (49,730  Individuals,  or  419.2  per  100,000);  Cancer  (24,175 
or  203.8  per  100,000);  and  cerebrovascular  disease  (10,749  or  90.6  per 
100,000).  There  is  sufficient  information  to  Indicate  that  there  are 
actions  that  would  effectively  prevent  or  decrease  the  severity  of  many 
conditions.  The  inter-relationship  of  the  individual,  environment  and 
science  must  be  recognized  and  addressed  by  the  health  care  system.  The 
system  has  recently  assigned  prevention  a low  priority.  The  development 
and  use  of  highly  technical  equipment  and  procedures  for  use  in  diagnostic 
and  curative  measures  has  consumed  the  majority  of  resources  and  efforts. 

For  example,  in  1977  American  physicians  ordered  5 billion  laboratory  tests. 
That  averages  to  25  tests  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
at  an  average  cost  of  $55  per  person. 

While  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  present  exact  figures  demon- 
strating the  cost  effectiveness  of  prevention,  it  is  generally  believed 
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that  the  allocation  of  resources  to  prevention  activities  would  have  a 
positive  overall  effect  on  the  lowering  the  cost  of  health  care. 

For  much  of  an  individual’s  life  many  of  the  Illnesses  contracted  may 
be  fairly  easily  cured  through  simple  diagnostic  techniques  (cultures, 
etc.)  and  treatment.  This  fact  may  foster  an  attitude  that  diseases  may 
simply  be  cured  if  contracted  and  that  positive  personal  habits  (e.g,  exer- 
cise, good  diet,  etc.)  are  not  necessary.  Diseases  may  occur  because  the 
person  is  more  susceptible  to  them  through  long  term  habits  (e.g.  diabetes 
and  obesity)  or  because  the  individual  engages  in  an  activity  which  causes 
disease  (e.g.,  smoking  and  lung  cancer).  Longevity  has  increased  to  the 
median  age  of  71  for  Commonwealth  citizens  --  this  increases  the  possibility 
of  the  development  of  these  chronic  diseases.  Additionally  the  growing 
abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc.  increases  threats  to  the  overall  health 
status.  In  order  to  affect  change  in  the  health  delivery  system,  some 
basic  changes  in  the  values  and  lifestyles  of  Pennsylvanians  must  accom- 
pany health  delivery  systemic  changes. 

Problems /Needs 

Many  of  the  major  killers  of  Pennsylvanians  are  potentially  pre- 
ventable or  minimally  controllable.  The  prevention  of  diseases  must 
be  a priority  and  our  resources  should  be  directed  towards  enabling  the 
health  delivery  system  to  be  responsive  to  the  users  needs  for  health 
education  and  prevention. 

Many  of  the  chronic  diseases  caused  or  aggravated  by  harmful  life- 
styles and  habits  are  diseases  which  require  developed  technology  and 
hospital  care  for  their  treatment.  This  is  a contributing  factor  to 
sky-rocketing  health  care  costs. 
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Pennsylvania  parallels  the  nation’s  trend  of  rapidly  escalating  health 
care  costs.  In  15  years  the  total  health  care  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  over  450%.  Less  than  half  of  this  rise  in  expenditures 
can  be  attributed  to  inflation  (46%) . The  expanding  population  is  respon- 
sible for  15%  of  the  rise.  Increased  technology  and  the  over  supply  of 
facilities  causes  the  remaining  30%  of  the  rising  expenditures.  New 
technology  (equipment  and  personnel)  now  accounts  for  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  current  $140  billion  national  bill  for  health  care.  The  cost  of 
advanced  technology  is  not  only  in  the  initial  expenditure  of  equipment 
but  also  the  result  of  the  need  to  maintain  an  adequate  number  of  skilled 
personnel  to  operate  the  equipment.  If  too  many  hospitals  have  the  same 
equipment  any  one  hospital's  equipment  may  not  be  utilized  enough  to  either 
allow  personnel  enough  practice  to  maintain  their  expertise  in  its  use, 
or  to  make  the  equipment  cost  effective.  New  developments  and  refine- 
ments may  render  equipment  obsolete  in  a year  or  two.  Excess  hospital 
beds  also  contribute  to  the  rising  costs  of  health  care.  They  do  not 
provide  incentives  to  keep  people  out  of  hospitals  who  may  not  require 
hospital  care.  The  costs  of  maintaining  an  unused  hospital  bed  is  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  occupied  bed.  Third  party 
providers  pay  for  health  care  after  the  fact  in  an  open  ended  reimburse- 
ment arrangement.  This  does  not  provide  incentives  for  hospitals  to 
operate  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner.  Also  many  procedures  will 
not  be  covered  by  Insurance  if  not  performed  in  the  hospital.  This 
encourages  expensive  hospital  stays. 

The  rising  costs  of  health  care  contributes  to  the  lack  of  equal 
access  to  quality  care  by  all  Pennsylvania  citizens.  More  affluent 
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individuals  are  afforded  access  to  the  health  care  delivery  system  through 
Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  other  medical  insurance  plans.  The  poor  are 
assisted  through  Medical  Assistance  and  other  publicly  funded  programs. 
However,  one-third  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  classified  as 
"near  poor".  While  many  of  the  people  in  this  category  are  employed, 
they  must  depend  on  public  programs  where  eligibility  for  services  is  not 
determined  by  the  recipient's  income. 

Other  barriers  to  access  to  care  must  also  be  addressed.  Geographic 
maldistribution  of  general  practitioners  as  well  as  a rise  in  the  number 
of  specialists  increases  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  good  care  in  a 
timely  manner.  The  decline  of  the  general  practitioner  (family  doctor) 
also  contributes  to  a lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  to  enter 
the  health  care  delivery  system. 

The  Health  Planning  Process 

The  National  Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-641),  an  Amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  mandates  participa- 
tion of  all  segments  of  society  in  health  planning.  Title  XV,  National 
Health  Planning  and  Development,  establishes  a network  of  community-based 
planning  agencies  known  as  Health  System  Agencies  (HSAs) . The  composi- 
tion of  the  governing  board  of  each  HSA  is  mandated  to  include  consumers, 
providers  and  others  who  play  significant  roles  in  each  community.  Penn- 
sylvania is  divided  into  nine  HSAs.  These  HSAs  are  responsible  for  the 
review  of  local  applications  for  certain  federal  funds.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a Health  System  Plan  (HSP)  which  defines 
local  health  needs.  Inventories  local  resources,  states  local  priorities 
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and  sets  the  goals  and  objectives  for  tlie  local  lioa  1 th  care  delivery  svsteiu. 
All  nine  HSAs  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  conditionally  designated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  During  1978  all  HSAs  will  develop  an  HSP  and  request 
full  designation. 

The  HSAs  related  to  the  State  Health  Planning  and  Development  Agency 
(SHPDA)  as  designated  by  Public  Law  93-641.  The  Bureau  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  within  the  Department  of  Health  has  been  designated  by 
the  Governor  as  Pennsylvania's  SHPDA.  The  Statewide  Health  Coordinating 
Council  (SHCC)  advises  the  SHPDA  in  its  duties  and  supervises  the  develop- 
ment of  a State  Health  Plan.  The  SHCC  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  HSAs  and  of  representatives  of  categorical  programs  of  special  interests 

Desired  Conditions 

The  health  care  system  has  had  a‘  curative  approa^:h  in  the  past. 

Health  and  medical  professionals  have  primarily  performed  two  functions: 

(1)  responding  to  "crisis"  which  periodically  arise  and  (2)  helping  con- 
sumers to  alleviate  health  problems.  Today,  the  focus  must  be  redirected 
toward  a third  function;  that  is,  prevention  and  early  intervention. 

A complex  change  in  lifestyle  and  values  must  be  the  objective  of 
the  prevention  focus  in  order  to  make  the  system  effective  and  efficient. 
Diet  and  exercise  must  be  adjusted  to  ensure  the  proper  balance  between 
lifestyle  and  the  health  delivery  system.  The  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  other  addictive  substances  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
deteriorating  health  status  of  Pennsylvanians.  For  many  citizens,  these 
substances  have  become  an  accepted  part  of  life.  Until  this  situation 
is  changed,  we  will  continue  to  experience  a higher  incidence  of  the 
diseases  associated  with  these  substances. 
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As  long  as  the  emphasis  remains  on  the  development  of  diagnostic  and 
curative  technology,  the  cost  of  health  care  will  continue  to  escalate. 
Major  changes  must  take  place  in  the  health  care  delivery  system  to  develop 
mechanisms  to  control  the  cost  of  health  care.  Costly  expansions  of 
hospitals  must  be  carefully  monitored  to  ensure  that  services  are  geograph- 
ically and  financially  available  to  all  citizens  but  not  duplicative  or 
over  supplied. 

Issue  I:  Health  Education  and  Preventive  Measures 

Health  Education  is  essential  to  improving  an  individual’s  health 
status.  It  follows  then,  that  effective  means  to  educate  Pennsylvania's 
citizens  in  both  disease  prevention  and  the  use  of  the  health  care  system 
must  be  found.  For  example,  the  effects  of  harmful  substances  and/or 
lifestyles  are  not  always  evident.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
educate  our  citizens  to  such  potential  deleterious  effects  before  disease 
occurs  as  a result  of  using  such  substances.  Health  education  should  also 
constitute  the  primary  focus  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of  a healthy 
lifestyle  including  proper  diet,  excercise,  and  rest. 

Issue  II:  Health  Care  Costs 

With  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  physician's  services  covered 
by  insurance,  and  with  the  physicians  being  allowed  essentially  to  deter- 
mine the  price  of  those  services,  physicians'  fees  have  been  largely 
exempted  from  the  usual  restraining  effects  of  the  market  forces  that 
exist  for  most  other  consumer  products  and  services.  Efficient  means  and 
incentives  for  containing  and  controlling  the  astronomical  rise  in  health 
care  must  be  found.  Expansion  of  hospital  and  capital  expenditures  must 
be  monitored:  standards  should  be  developed. 
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Issue  III:  Access  and  Quality  Control 

Equal  access  to  quality  health  care  should  be  provided  to  all  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania.  Situations  that  result  in  exacerbating  the  inequity  of 
access  to  care  (i.e.  manpower  shortages,  geographic  maldistribution  and 
high  costs)  should  be  addressed  by  the  health  system  and  plans  should  be 
set  to  evaluate  the  problem. 

Recommendations 

1.  Pennsylvania  should  enact  certificate  of  health  care  need  legis- 
lation. This  legislation  should  recognize  minimum  federal  require- 
ments in  this  area  and  should  be  enacted  in  advance  of  the  1980 
federal  deadline  for  such  legislation.  The  legislation  should 
provide  for  a certificate  of  need  program  to  apply  to  new  insti- 
tutional health  services.  The  program  should  provide  for  the 
review  and  determination  of  need  prior  to  the  time  that  proposed 
services,  facilities  and  organizations  are  developed  or  sub- 
stantial expenditures  are  made. 

2.  A State  Health  Plan  should  be  developed  which  meets  the  provisions 
stipulated  in  the  federal  legislation.  The  plan  should  carefully 
consider  the  critical  issues  of  prevention,  rising  health  care 
costs  and  access  to  care. 

3.  The  SHCC  should  encourage  the  development  of  local  prevention 
programs  which  would  work  to  bring  about  fundamental  changes  in 
individual  lifestyle  which  impact  on  the  health  status.  Programs 
that  provide  health  education  and  disease  prevention  should  be 
promoted.  These  programs  should  have  strong  evaluation  components 
in  order  to  better  determine  cost  effectiveness. 
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4.  The  health  planning  process,  as  it  is  now  designed,  lends  itself 
to  local  coordination  of  services  and  determination  of  needs. 

This  should  be  implemented  with  an  emphasis  on  cost  containment 
and  access  to  care.  The  State  should  provide  assistance  to  local 
HSAs  as  needed.  The  implementation  of  the  planning  process 
under  93-641  in  Pennsylvania  is  still  in  its  developmental 
stages.  The  process  should  be  monitored  carefully  in  order  to 
evaluate  its  effectiveness  in  coordination  of  services,  controlling 
health  care  cost  and  ensuring  access  to  care. 

5.  Regional  and  local  health  planning  should  address  the  coordina- 
tion of  categorical  service  providers  (substance  abuse,  mental 
health,  child  welfare,  etc.)  to  promote  continuity  of  care  as 
well  as  maximum  utilization  of  resources. 

6.  The  mental  health  as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the  individual 
should  be  addressed  by  the  health  service  delivery  system.  Social 
services  should  be  coordinated  with  medical  services. 

7.  Access  to  quality  health  care  could  be  improved  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  training  of  para-medical  personnel  to  work  with  physi- 
cians in  providing  routine  medical  care. 
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COMMUNITY  ENVIRONMENT 


Community  development  activities  must  be  cognizant  of  the  man-made 
or  physical  environment  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  dwell. 

No  effort  to  revitalize  a community  can  be  successful  if  it  ignores  the 
impacts  of  the  built  environment  upon  the  economic,  social  and  natural 
environments.  Accordingly,  "all  community  development  programs  should 
strive  to  achieve  community  patterns  conducive  to  effortless  interaction 
among  people  representing  the  broad  variety  of  social,  racial  and  income 
groups  by  creating  superior  man-made  environments , amply  served  by  facili- 
ties and  institutions  of  a high  level  of  excellence  and  supplied  with  a 
full  compliment  of  amenities".* 

This  section  on  the  community  environment  has  been  divided  into  three 
sub-parts:  Neighborhood  Revitalization,  Local  Government  Fragmentation, 

and  Public  Transportation.  While  each  of  these  are  important  in  their 
own  right,  it  must  be  recognized  that  no  singular  effort  can  be  expected 
to  succeed  in  a vacuum,  but  needs  to  be  complimented  by  a full  range  of 
community  development  activities  which,  added  together,  form  a comprehen- 
sive program  of  revitalization  for  the  Commonwealth's  communities. 

A.  Neighborhood  Revitalization 

The  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  is  the  key  to  neighborhood  revitalization.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a precise  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "neighborhood".  "There  is  no  clear  line  between  a 
neighborhood  and  a community.  Sociologists,  however,  say  a community 

* "Planning  Policies  '77",  The  American  Institute  of  Planners,  p.  9. 
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has  a socially  conscious  population  working  together  as  a body  to 
meet  its  common  needs  and  objectives.  Often  the  term  ’neighborhood' 
is  used  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  geographic  area  within  which 
residents  conveniently  share  the  common  services  and  facilities  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings.''*  The  term  neighborhood  is  herein 
defined  to  include  sections  of  communities  ranging  in  size  from  300 
to  400  persons  to  thousands.  Even  rural  communities  have  been  found, 
upon  careful  examination,  to  have  definable  separate  neighborhoods. 

Community  development,  including  economic  development,  depends 
in  part  upon  the  revitalization  of  individual  neighborhoods.  This 
requires  effective  planning  and  communication  between  the  city, 
the  private  sector,  and  neighborhood  residents. 

One  fact  remains  unchanged,  that  is,  the  various  neighborhoods 
within  a community,  however  defined,  are  competing  against  each  other 
for  the  limited  available  resources.  Under  current  programs  such  as 
the  federal  Community  Development  Program,  it  is  up  to  the  municipal 
government,  ultimately,  to  determine  which  neighborhoods  will  get 
what,  usually  after  soliciting  input  from  neighborhood  and  citizen 
groups . 

The  quality  of  life  in  neighborhoods  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
varies  but  deficiencies  are  known  to  exist  in  a range  of  areas  including 
housing,  physical  and  cultural  recreation,  and  transportation.  A 
very  definite  need  exists  for  a series  of  programs  whose  purpose  it 
would  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  environmental  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  Pennsylvania's  neighborhoods. 

’'The  Language  of  Cities,  Charles  Abrams,  1971. 
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Programs  In  Operation 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  Affairs  currently  has 
in  operation  programs  which  directly  impact  and  affect  neighborhoods. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Neighborhood  Preservation  Support  System 
(NPSS)  which  began  with  the  award  of  a federal  community  development 
innovative  grant  in  1976  to  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs.  This 
program,  unique  in  the  nation,  works  directly  with  neighborhood  orga- 
nizations on  a systematic  basis  — learning  their  problems,  working 
together  to  develop  solutions  and  then  bringing  in  the  resource  to 
complete  the  job. 

The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has  added  almost  $3  million 
from  its  own  categorical  program  monies  (Housing  and  Development, 
Recreation,  Community  Planning,  and  Human  Resources)  to  support  NPSS 
experiences  in  five  prototype  neighborhoods  around  the  state.  The 
five  communities  chosen,  through  a detailed  selection  process,  are 
diverse,  and  range  from  a steel  mill  community  to  a black  enclave  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  NPSS,  DCA  has  launched  a major  program,  known  as 
Community  Development  Technical  Assistance  (CDTA)  aimed  at  expanding 
the  Department’s  technical  assistance  programs  in  community  develop- 
ment in  order  to  aid  those  communities  without  expertise  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  development  activities.  Under  this  program,  the 
Department  will  undertake  to  deliver  a wide  variety  of  technical 
assistance  to  communities.  Including  help  in  such  areas  as  housing 
rehabilitation,  code  enforcement,  recreation  and  public  participation 
through  neighborhood  organizations,  the  private  sector  and  other 
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resources.  In  order  to  deliver  these  services  the  Department  has 
created  a CDTA  Office  and  this  program  is  currently  becoming  opera- 
tional . 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  been  active  in  the  effort  to 
eliminate  redlining  and  encouraging  reinvestment  by  financial  insti- 
tutions in  Pennsylvania  neighborhoods  that  have  in  recent  years  suf- 
fered a decline  in  terms  of  mortgage  funds  availability.  The  Department 
has  also,  through  its  Weatherization  Program,  provided  assistance  to 
thousands  of  homeowners  in  reducing  energy  cost  through  installation 
of  storm  windows,  better  insulation,  etc. 

The  state,  as  evidenced  in  the  NPSS  and  other  technical  assis- 
tance processes,  has  a role  to  play  in  assisting  Pennsylvania  communi- 
ties in  coping  with  their  community  development  problems,  including 
specific  economic  problems.  However,  Pennsylvania  lacks  direction 
and  coordination  of  state  resources  with  particular  reference  to 
community  economic  development.  Practically  every  state  agency  has 
resources  to  apply  to  neighborhood  development,  but  virtually  no 
coordination  exists  among  them.  We  lack  an  inter-agency  structure  or 
process  which  can  effectively  build  upon  our  assets  and  can  effectively 
plan  and  coordinate  development  policies.  Although  the  state  has 
undertaken  several  ad  hoc  initiatives,  e.g.  Volkswagen  Plant,  and  has 
conceptualized  an  economic  development  project  process,  e.g..  Economic 
Development  Opportunities,  we  lack  an  overall  development  and  growth 
policy  which  can  provide  the  basis  for  allocation  of  resources  on  a 
priority  basis.  In  this  connection  we  note  Act  108  of  1978  (MILRITE) 
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is  expected  to  deal  with  improving  the  climate  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  relate  to  definitive  policies 
and  programs  to  achieve  that  objective  (also  see  Economic  Development 
report,  pages  1-65  and  1-66). 

Issues : 

A range  of  issues  surrounds  the  question  of  neighborhood 
improvement  and  revitalization.  Issues  which  are  most  likely  to 
affect  the  Improvement  of  neighborhood  living  conditions  through  the 
application  of  specific  programs  include  the  following: 

Issue  I:  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Including  Urban  Homesteading 

There  are  at  present  many  different  types  of  housing  rehabili- 
tation program  available  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

There  is  a need  to  determine  available  resources  as  well  as  to  see 
how  existing  programs  can  meet  varying  circumstances  including  owner- 
occupied  and  absentee-landlord  owned  properties.  Low  interest  and 
market  rate  loans  or  outright  grants  must  be  considered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  neighborhoods. 

Housing  rehabilitation  efforts  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed 
in  a vacuum,  but  need  to  be  supplemented  by  an  increase  in  police 
and  fire  services,  refuse  removal,  and  improved  educational  and 
recreational  facilities.  There  is  also  a need  to  Involve  the  citizens 
of  the  neighborhood  in  the  determination  of  the  programs  applicable 
to  these  areas  and  to  develop  or  encourage  strong  civic  leadership 
in  the  target  areas.  Housing  rehabilitation  or  any  other  type  of 
neighborhood  revitalization  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  without 
the  above  mentioned  factors. 
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Issue  II:  New  Construction 


In  addition  to  housing  rehabilitation,  there  is  also  the  need 
for  some  new  construction.  This  generally  will  take  the  form  of 
apartments  and  townhouses.  It  is  Important  that  a significant  per- 
centage of  this  new  construction  be  for  families  and  the  elderly  wlio 
need  federal  subsidies  if  they  are  to  live  in  decent  sanitary  houses. 
The  needs  of  the  handicapped  must  also  be  addressed.  At  present, 
there  are  two  major  sources  of  support  for  such  new  construction: 
the  Federal  Section  8 Subsidy  Housing  Program  (new  construction,  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation,  existing  housing  for  families,  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons  making  80%  or  less  of  the  area  median  Income) 
and  traditional  public  housing,  constructed  and  owned  by  local  housing 
authorities . 

Issue  111:  Property  Tax  Structure 

Recent  citizen  resistance  to  the  property  tax  cause  many  to 
question  its  value  as  a primary  means  of  raising  revenues  by  govern- 
ment in  today’s  society.  In  the  immediate  wake  of  the  passage  of 
Proposition  13  in  California  and  its  traumatic  effect  on  the  rest  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  premature  to  make  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  the  property  tax  issue. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  stated  with  certainty  is  that 
there  will  be  significantly  less  reliance  on  the  property  tax  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  future,  directly  as  a result  of  the  events  in 
June  1978,  in  California. 

It  is,  however,  not  too  early  to  begin  thinking  about  future 
options.  In  urban  areas  where  the  property  tax  does  continue  to 
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generate  revenue  for  local  governments  to  provide  needed  services, 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  taxation  of  land  rather  than  taxa- 
tion of  the  developed  structures  on  the  land.  This  will  serve  to 
encourage  property  owners  to  invest  in  the  improvement  of  buildings 
rather  than  to  abandon  them  and  look  elsewhere  to  construct  new  struc- 
tures on  undeveloped  land.  This  trend  to  continually  move  out  onto 
undeveloped  acres  is  largely  responsible  for  the  condition  commonly 
known  as  "urban  sprawl".  This  practice  is  energy  inefficient  and 
requires  an  expensive  infrastructure  (often  provided  by  the  local 
municipality)  to  service  those  living  and  working  in  such  a dispersed 
pattern. 

A reform  of  the  Property  Tax  Administration  in  Pennsylvania  is 
another  option  which  should  be  considered.  The  Report  of  the  Governor's 
Tax  Reform  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Local  Taxes  of  March,  1973  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  1976  report  entitled  Investigation 
of  Property  Tax  Assessments  - The  Work  of  Mass  Assessment  Firms  in 

Pennsylvania  both  recommend  such  reform. 

Frequently,  a considerable  amount  of  land  is  classified  as  exempt 
from  taxation  by  virtue  of  its  ownership.  These  tax  exemptions  granted 
to  various  governmental,  educational  and  religious  organizations  often 
place  a heavy  burden  on  municipalities  by  contributing  to  an  already 
declining  tax  base.  The  remaining  landowners  are  faced  with  carrying 
a disproportionately  heavier  tax  load  because  of  this  tax  exemption 
granted  certain  property  owners. 

Issue  IV:  Unemployment  and  Disinvestment 

The  extremely  high  unemployment  rates  in  some  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods are  causing  neighborhood  physical  deterioration  and  decline. 
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Put  simply,  many  inner-city  people  cannot  afford  to  keep  up  with  the 
minimum  property  standards  and  other  aspects  of  a positive  (pialitv 
of  life. 

Another  significant  cause  for  neighborhood  decline  is  disinvest- 
ment. In  some  cases,  this  takes  the  form  of  "redlining”  in  which 
financial  institutions  and  insurance  companies  write  off  areas  of  the 
city  for  mortgage  and  home  improvement  loans  because  of  their  perceived 
indicators  of  neighborhood  change.  This  phenomenon  becomes  a self- 
fulfilling  prophesy.  Another  form  of  disinvestment  in  city  neighbor- 
hoods is  the  case  in  which  financial  institutions  invest  in  more 
promising  schemes  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  which  they  serve.  Attri- 
tion of  neighborhood  businesses  then  occurs  as  owners  cannot  finance 
ne\*/  or  expended  activities. 

I ssue  V : Recreation 

Recreational  and  entertainment  facilities  of  different  types 
should  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  age  groups  within  a 
neighborhood.  These  facilities  should  range  from  small  parks  on 
vacant  land  to  major  facilities  such  as  community  centers  and  ice 
skating  rinks.  A community’s  recreation  program  should  be  balanced 
in  terms  of  the  types  of  facilities  available.  The  recreation  pro- 
gram should  include  cultural  activities  such  as  community  programs, 
theatre,  art,  and  neighborhood  festivals. 

Capital  funds  as  differentiated  from  on-going  maintenance  must 
be  provided  as  part  of  an  on-going  recreational  facility  effort.  It 
should  be  noted  that  funds  for  on-going  maintenance  are  quite  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  once  a recreational  facility  has  been  completed. 
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However,  such  funds  are  vital  if  the  facility  is  to  remain  useful. 
Likewise,  neighborhoods  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  many  of  their 
own  leisure  recreational  facilities  as  civic  centers. 

Issue  VI:  Developmental  Planning 

Neighborhood  revitalization  as  can  be  noted  by  the  previous 
Issues  involves  a number  of  different  problems.  These  problems  can 
neither  be  approached  on  an  incremental  basis  nor  can  local  government 
be  expected  to  carry  the  burden  alone. 

Physical  decay,  loss  of  population  and  the  shrinking  tax  base 
of  Pennsylvania  communities  will  continue  unless  governmental  units 
discard  the  notion  that  their  purpose  is  merely  to  provide  traditional 
services . 

Federal  programs  are  shifting  the  focus  of  development  decision 
making  to  local  governments,  e.g.,  CDBG  and  UDAG  programs.  State 
government  is  reflecting  a similar  emphasis,  e.g.,  the  NPSS  and  other 
technical  assistance  programs.  Local  governments  must  develop  a 
greater  capacity  to  plan  and  implement,  with  particular  reference  to 
economic  development  programs. 

Implications  Affecting  Other  Areas 

Neighborhood  revitalization  is  interdependent  on  a range  of  other 
community  and  social  development  issues  Including  education,  health, 
and  crime.  Any  attempt  to  divorce  neighborhood  revitalization  from 
these  other  items  is  impractical. 

Recommendations 

1.  Although  many  neighborhood  revitalization  programs  are  presently 
being  implemented,  the  need  exists  for  the  Commonwealth  to  provide 
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leadership  in  the  coordination  of  activities  such  as  housing 
rehabilitation,  urban  homesteading,  recreation,  mass  transit 
and  taxation  which  will  aid  in  the  comprehensive  revitalization 
of  Pennsylvania's  neighborhoods. 

2.  In  many  instances,  the  property  tax  as  it  is  presently  used  in 
Pennsylvania,  contributes  to  the  decline  of  many  neighborhoods 
and  tends  to  encourage  urban  sprawl.  Alternatives  to  the  present 
property  tax  structure  should  be  explored  so  that  Improvements 
rather  than  deterioration  will  occur  in  Pennsylvania’s  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  future. 

3.  There  is  a necessity  for  the  distribution  of  economic  activities 
so  that  the  chronically  unemployed  can  gain  employment.  The 
neighborhood,  where  people  live,  can  also  be  the  place  where 
some  not  insignificant  number  can  work  and  earn  a living  as  well, 
given  the  application  of  economic  development  techniques  and 
investment.  The  investments  may  be  risky,  but  the  state  could 
recognize  the  need  for  such  risks  by  providing  incentives  in 
such  tax  assistance  programs  as  the  Neighborhood  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  the  local  Economic  Revitalization  Tax  Assistance  Act. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  an  interagency  body  be  utilized  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  promote  the  economic 
vitality  of  Pennsylvania  communities.  (See  Economic  Development 
Report,  Economic  Development  Process,  State  Government,  page  1-36) 

B.  Public  Transportation 

During  the  30  year  period  between  1945  and  1975,  the  American 

Public  Transit  Association  (APTA)  has  estimated  that:  (1)  total 
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transit  passengers  on  all  modes  declined  from  a nationwide  total  of 
23  billion  to  7 billion;  (2)  vehicle  miles  of  service  decline  from 
3 billion  nationally  to  2 billion;  and  (3)  the  average  operating  ratio 
(expenses  f revenues)  increased  from  .8  to  1.8.*  It  is  important  to 
note  that  patronage  and  service  offered  stabilized  in  the  early  70’s 
and  have  shown  modest  annual  increases  in  recent  years.  However, 
the  trend  of  increasing  operating  ratios  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  This  general  decline  in  the  utilization  and  financial  viability 
of  public  transportation  has  contributed  to  a multitude  of  problems 
including  urban  traffic  congestion,  air  pollution,  energy  waste, 
increasing  conversion  of  productive  land  to  parking  facilities,  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  persons  dependent  on  public  transporta- 
tion, and  the  general  decline  of  the  Nation's  cities. 

Existing  State  and  Federal  Programs 

Recognizing  that  the  recurrent  cycle  of  increasing  fares,  ser- 
vice cutbacks  and  the  resultant  drop  in  patronage  was  deteriorating 
at  an  increasing  rate,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  began  in  1965 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  several  transit  agencies  in  the 
State.  Since  its  Inception,  the  Transit  Assistance  Program  has 
increased  dramatically  in  both  breath  and  depth.  The  original  grant 
program,  which  provided  operating  assistance  only,  has  been  expanded 
to  a comprehensive  package  of  aid  to  both  public  and  private  operators 
of  public  transportation  systems  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

* "Transit  Fact  Book",  '75- '76  Edition,  APTA  Statistical  Department, 

March  1976. 
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The  Federal  government,  through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  (UMTA) , provides  comprehensive  public  transportation 
assistance  to  local  areas.  The  Federal  package  has  evolved  over  the 
last  15  years  with  Federal  operating  assistance  being  made  available 
for  the  first  time  in  1974. 

State  and  Federal  programs  have  had  a significant  impact  on  the 
amount  of  public  transit  services,  the  quality  of  service,  and  the 
resultant  utilization.  During  1977,  approximately  8.5  million  persons 
were  provided  with  342  million  trips  by  about  75  subsidized  transit 
operators  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Program 

Pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  existing  legislation,  the  following 
goals  and  objectives  have  been  devised: 

1.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  public  transportation 
services  which  will  contribute  to  more  unified,  balanced 
and  environmentally  acceptable  transportation  system 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  Implicit  in  this  goal  is  the 
reduction  of  traffic  congestion. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  desirable  land  uses. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  provision  of  public  transportation 
facilities  and  services  to  those  persons  who  do  not  have 
access  to  other  modes  of  transportation. 

In  large  metropolitan  areas  (population  over  500,000),  the  first 
goal  is  the  most  important  one,  followed  by  the  second  - encouraging 
desirable  patterns  of  urban  development  and  achieving  an  acceptable 
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environment.  If  these  goals  are  met,  the  third  one,  in  most  cases, 
will  be  reached  also. 

In  medium-size  cities  (100,000  - 500,000)  the  relative  importance 
of  all  three  goals  varies  from  case  to  case,  while  in  small  cities  and 
rural  areas  (population  less  than  100,000)  the  third  goal  is  likely 
to  be  the  dominant  one,  since  traffic  congestion  is  a less  serious 
problem. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  Mass  Transit  Assistance 
Program  is  aimed  at  the  following  immediate  objectives: 

1.  Maintain  existing  transit  services  and  improve  coordi- 
nation among  the  various  providers; 

2.  Increase  the  network  coverage,  capacity  and  frequency 
of  transit  services; 

3.  Improve  the  quality  of  service  (regularity,  comfort, 
information,  etc.); 

4.  Stabilize  or  reduce  transit  fares  when  appropriate. 
Adjustments  in  fares  should  be  directly  related  to 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  and/or  adjustments  in 
modal  splits  due  to,  among  other  factors,  changes  in 
competition  with  the  automobile; 

5.  Stimulate  the  use  of  transit  services  and  facilities; 

6.  Modernize  operating  practices  and  reduce  operating 
costs ; 

7.  Encourage  the  development  of  working  relationships 
between  transit  agencies  and  other  transportation 
authorities,  such  as: 
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- Local  and  regional  planning  agencies 

- City  traffic  engineering  department 

- Parking  authorities 

- Airport  authorities,  etc. 

Shortcomings  of  Existing  Programs 

Although  the  rapid  decline  in  the  level  of  transit  service  and 
patronage  has  been  abated  through  public  subsidy  of  transit  services, 
the  existing  programs  do  have  shortcomings. 

Issue  I:  Funding 

The  lack  of  a predictable  funding  base  for  transit  operators 
has  no  doubt  been  a significant  hindrance  to  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  transit  system  Improvements.  Both  the  amount  of  funding 
and  the  timing  of  the  grants  is  subject  to  the  State's  annual  budgeting 
and  appropriations  process.  The  Federal  programs  do  little  better 
with  three  to  four  year  funding  appropriations  being  typical.  Recog- 
nizing that  a three-year  lead  time  to  plan,  prepare  specifications, 
accept  a low  bid,  award  a contract,  and  manufacture  and  deliver  a 
bus  is  typical,  the  importance  of  a predictable  level  of  funding 
becomes  obvious.  Of  course,  rail  lines  and  other  fixed  facilities, 
because  of  the  complexity,  cost,  and  essentially  irreversible  nature 
of  the  projects,  require  much  more  lead  time  and  advance  commitment 
of  funding  agencies. 

Issue  II:  Public  Policies  and  Regulations 

The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  local  communities  to  establish 
and  enforce  policies  which  support  the  provision  of  efficient  public 
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transportation  is  almost  universal.  In  many  communities,  publicly 
subsidized  parking  authorities  compete  with  the  local  transit  system 
for  the  urban  commuter  market  with  the  net  result  that  neither  is  able 
to  realize  their  intended  objectives.  Land  development  policies  and 
controls  are  also  established  locally  and  can  either  facilitate  or 
undermine  the  efforts  of  the  transit  system. 

Issue  III:  Government  Subsidies 

Government  subsidy  and  regulation  of  competing  modes,  in  some 
instances,  distorts  the  true  economics  of  the  various  components  of 
the  transportation  system;  usually  at  the  expense  of  public  transpor- 
tation. Originally,  transit  users  were  expected  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  transit  service  through  out-of-pocket  fares.  Public  transportation 
became  necessary  when  the  choice  was  posed  that  either  the  public  get 
involved  or  the  transit  system  vanishes.  While  other  modes  operate 
with  hidden,  indirect  subsidies  which  are  not  perceived  by  the  majority 
of  users,  direct  subsidies  are  universally  applied  to  major  transit 
systems  throughout  the  United  States. 

Issue  IV : Personnel 

Due  to  the  gradual  but  consistent  decline  of  private  transit 
companies  prior  to  government  intervention,  experienced  transit 
managers  left  the  field  in  increasing  numbers.  This  exodus  of  experi- 
enced personnel  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  systems  could  not  afford 
to  offer  salaries  required  to  attract  new  talent,  resulted  in  a serious 
lack  of  transit  management  expertise  at  a point  in  time  when  transit 
systems  were  being  called  upon  to  improve  service  and  reverse  the 
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patronage  decline.  The  impact  of  this  factor  disproportionately  affects 
the  smaller  transit  properties  where  one  person  is  often  expected  to 
manage  all  aspects  of  the  operation. 

Issue  IV:  Inflation 

Inflation,  v;hich  is  an  external  force  beyond  the  control  of  the 
transit  operator,  poses  one  of  the  most  serious  throats  to  the  transit 
industry.  Transit  operating  costs  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
approximately  7.5%  during  1977  while  operating  revenue  rose  only  1.5%. 
The  combination  of  these  two  factors  resulted  in  a 12%  increase  in 
transit  operating  deficits  for  the  year.  This  continuing  trend, 
even  with  periodic  Increases  in  fares,  will  require  larger  public 
subsidies  at  a higher  rate  of  increase  then  taxes  imposed  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Without  greater  incentives  for  public  trans- 
portation use,  transit  will  require  a combination  of  large  subsidies 
and  higher  fares  in  the  future. 

Implications  for  Other  Areas 

Recognizing  that  the  Issues  and  problems  discussed  here  are 
directed  toward  improving  public  transportation  service,  the  question 
of  impact  on  the  total  transportation  system  as  well  as  other  areas 
arises.  Most  Pennsylvanians  should  be  aware  of  the  severe  financial 
problems  which  confront  the  State’s  highway  program.  With  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  debt  service  consuming  an  ever-increasing  portion 
of  available  highway  funding,  new  highway  construction  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  transportation  service. 
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In  addition,  current  efforts  to  conserve  energy  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  rational  energy  and  transportation  programs  which  encourage 
increased  utilization  of  more  energy  efficient  modes  of  transportation. 

Public  transportation  can  also  play  a major  role  in  efforts  to 
revitalize  urban  centers  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Nation.  A trans- 
portation system  which  provides  maximum  accessibility  with  a minimum 
of  adverse  environmental  and  social  impacts  and  land  requirements  is 
an  essential  component  of  a viable  urban  community. 

Mass  transit  services  also  assist  in  meeting  the  mobility  needs 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons.  Considerable  emphasis  is  currently 
being  given  to  provide  Improved  public  transportation  options  to  those 
persons  with  special  transportation  needs. 

While  the  encouragement  of  efficiency  and  elimination  of  wasteful 
duplication,  public  transportation  can  also  play  a key  role  in  con- 
trolling the  Inflationary  tendency  of  the  economy. 

Recommendations 

Toward  the  alleviation  of  the  above-cited  deficiencies  in  existing 
programs,  the  following  proposals  are  recommended: 

1.  To  eliminate  the  funding  uncertainty  faced  by  Pennsylvania's 
transit  operators.  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  should 
consider  the  establishment  of  a predictable  funding  base  for  public 
transportation.  Funding  mechanisms  utilized  by  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  U.S.  are  summarized  in  Figure  1 on  the  following 
page.  European  practice  of  high  gasoline  taxes  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  example  of  how  funding  problems  have  been  solved 
elsewhere . 
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Figure  1 
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2.  National  and  State  transportation  and  energy  policies  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  potential  energy  and  cost  savings  which  could 
be  realized  through  policies,  programs,  and  requirements  which 
encourage  the  utilization  of  public  transportation  where  justi- 
fied by  rational  economic  analyses,  as  well  as,  encouraging  pro- 
grammatic and  physical  measures  designed  to  enchance  pedestrian 
and  bicycle  uses. 

3.  Consistent  and  coordinated  transportation  policies  should  be 
established  at  both  the  State  and  local  level  by  eliminating  the 
encouragement  of  contradictory  and  duplicative  transportation  in 
policies  and  programs.  Incentives  should  be  introduced  into 
grant  programs  to  encourage  efficient  and  effective  performance 
by  local  transportation  systems.  The  potential  of  using  existing 
facilities  such  as  school  buses  should  also  be  examined.  Various 
urban  improvement  programs  should  reflect  these  requirements. 

4.  Where  appropriate,  government  regulations  should  be  revised  to 
correct  programs  which  distort  the  economics  of  modal  choice 
through  hidden,  indirect  subsidies. 

5.  The  capabilities  of  persons  administering  transit  systems  should 
be  improved  at  all  levels. 

C.  Local  Government  Fragmentation 

The  United  States  has  witnessed  a steady  increase  in  the  demand 
for  service  placed  on  government  at  all  levels  in  the  past  thirty  or 
more  years.  The  resources  with  which  to  provide  these  services  have, 
however,  become  Increasingly  scarce  especially  in  our  recent  infla- 
tionary period.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  a genuine  crisis  for 
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several  large  United  States  cities  and  a range  of  smaller  but  very 
real  problems  for  other  municipalities  throughout  the  nation. 

With  over  2,500  units  of  general  purpose  local  government,  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  second  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  such  units.  The 
authority  and  responsibility  for  government  services  and  functions 
is  often  seen  as  fragmented  and  complex.  It  is  the  observation  of 
some  that  Pennsylvania  pays  a heavy  cost  - both  in  terms  of  tax  dollars 
and  service  delivery  - in  return  for  its  deeply  rooted  fragmented 
autonomy  at  the  local  level. 

In  its  deliberations,  the  Community  and  Social  Development  Com- 
mittee had  dealt  with  a variety  of  issues  and  problems  facing  communi- 
ties and  neighborhoods  throughout  Pennsylvania.  A point  raised  many 
times  and  in  different  contexts  has  been  the  need  for  some  type  of 
local  government  reorganization.  The  following  discussion  relates 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  local  government  fragmentation. 

Service  Delivery  Problems 

Issue  I:  Fragmentation  and  Overlapping  Responsibilities 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  generally  recognized  means  of  dealing 
with  many  problems  which  occur  on  a larger  than  local  areawide  basis. 
These  problems  include  but  are  not  limited  to  issues  such  as:  Environ- 
mental problems  - sewer,  water,  air,  refuse,  public  safety  services, 
transportation,  education,  and  health.  Although  these  problems  are 
usually  present  in  the  more  heavily  populated  metropolitan  areas, 
rural  areas  are  affected  as  well. 

Stated  directly,  general  purpose  local  government  is  oftentimes 
ill  equipped  to  deal  efficiently  and  effectively  with  problems 
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having  a spill-over  effect.  Mechanisms  for  helping  to  overcome  this 
incapacity  are  often  either  unavailable  or  unused. 

Issue  II:  The  Disparity  Between  Tax  and  Service  Area  Boundaries 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  larger  the  number  of  individual 
governmental  jurisdictions  in  an  area,  the  more  difficult  and  inequi- 
table it  becomes  to  finance  those  services  which  are  areawide  in 
character  such  as  water,  sewer  and  public  transportation.  Some  means 
of  equalizing  taxes  paid  for  similar  services  in  a single  area  should 
be  considered. 

Issue  III:  Commonwealth  Restrictions  on  Government  Restructuring 

In  Pennsylvania  as  in  many  other  states,  the  State  constitution 
and  general  statutes  place  artificial  restrictions  on  the  ability  of 
local  units  of  government  to  modernize  or  restructure  for  the  effi- 
cient delivery  of  services.  These  restrictions  include  laws  which 
make  annexation  and  incorporation  of  municipalities  difficult. 

Issue  IV:  Public  Awareness 

A general  question  surrounding  the  issue  of  public  and  legisla- 
tive awareness  of  the  fragmentation  of  local  government  relates  to 
whether  the  public  has  been  adequately  informed  as  to  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  our  present  system  as  well  as  to  the  service  delivery 
implications  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

Recommendations 

1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  new  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  the  effect  of  more  easily  allowing  Pennsyl- 
vania municipalities  to  merge  or  to  initiate  boundary  changes. 
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This  legislation  should  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  delivery 
of  municipal  services. 

2.  Stronger  encouragement  should  be  provided  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  local  units  of  government  to  combine  delivery  of  those  public 
services  which  lend  themselves  to  consolidation  such  as  police, 
public  safety,  refuse  services,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and 
others.  Specifically,  the  role  of  county  government  should  be 
strengthened  as  a principal  building  block  in  facilitating  desired 
consolidations.  In  addition,  intermunicipal  and  regional  arrange- 
ments might  also  be  considered  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

3.  The  Commonwealth  should  undertake  an  assessment  of  existing  tax 
inequities  or  inconsistencies  for  similar  services  which  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  metropolitan  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  utilization  of  existing 
sub-state,  multi-county  planning  regions  for  the  achievement  of 
more  direct  and  efficient  delivery  of  certain  services.  These 
regions  should  also  be  more  fully  and  specifically  charged  with 
undertaking  special  activities  such  as  economic  development  which 
are  a current  part  of  their  work  programs. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT 


To  adequately  accomplish  the  mandate  of  euliancing  tlie  quality  of 
life  for  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  the  social  and  cultural  environ- 
ments must  be  recognized  and  revitalized.  A problem  exists  though,  in 
that  individual  perceptions  of  social  and  cultural  environments  vary 
drastically.  Therefore,  a precise  definition  of  what  constitutes  an 
exemplary  social  and  cultural  environment  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

A community  has  been  defined  as  "being  that  mythical  state  of  social 
wholeness  in  which  each  member  has  his  place  and  in  which  life  is  regu- 
lated by  cooperation  rather  than  by  competition  and  conflict".*  The 
State  Planning  Board  proposes  that  the  enhancement  of  social  and  cultural 
concerns  will  contribute  to  the  'social  wholeness’  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
communities  thereby  creating  healthier  living  environments. 

The  Social  and  Cultural  Environment  section  of  this  report  has  been 
divided  into  sub-parts:  Family  and  Community  Services  and  Community  Crime 
Prevention.  It  is  believed  that  the  successful  implementation  of  the 
policy  recommendations  delineated  herein  should  help  to  provide  a better 
social  and  cultural  environment  and  in  turn  help  to  revitalize  the  commu- 
nities of  the  Commonwealth. 

A.  Family  and  Community  Services 

All  indications  are  that  government,  both  State  and  Federal,  has 
grown  more  quickly  in  its  human  services  program  components,  and  per- 
sonnel than  in  any  other  segment  of  their  expenditures.  While  the 
number  of  people  who  receive  benefits  of  certain  transfer  programs 

*The  Language  of  Cities,  Charles  Abrams,  1971,  p.  60. 
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vary  with  economic  changes,  i.e.  unemployment,  the  numbers  whose  social, 
physical,  and  mental  health  needs  press  on  the  government  dollar,  are 
constantly  increasing. 

Viewed  from  any  vantage  point  we  are  a service  society.  And  as 
technology  for  helping  people  to  maximize  their  potential  increases, 
so  does  the  art  of  communication  that  informs  people  about  the  ser- 
vices they  can  access  to  help  them  to  achieve  a more  satisfying  quality 
in  their  lives.  This  puts  pressure  on  government  to  provide  more 
services . 

This  trend  is  not  a new  phenomenon.  Just  as  the  production 
institutions  of  the  United  States  have  grown  and  become  extremely 
sophisticated,  specialized  and  competitive,  the  social  institutions 
have  done  likewise.  In  the  American  idiom,  given  our  constitutional 
promises  for  common  efforts  to  achieve  well  being  for  all,  social 
programs  growth  is  not  a surprise.  The  social  revolutions  of  the 
1960's  (Poverty,  Civil  Rights,  etc.)  plus  the  vigorous  intrusion  of 
the  courts  into  social  programs,  protecting  and  advancing  rights  of 
people  to  service,  are  two  of  the  more  recent  indicators  of  strong 
imperatives  put  on  both  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  government. 

Sided  with  these  dynamics  the  social  policy  process  has  been  very 
much  subject  to  the  American  way  of  encouragement  of  individualism 
and  categorical  interest  of  organizational  activity.  Categorical 
Interest  groups,  national  in  character,  with  State  and  Local  branches, 
play  a major  role  in  deciding  social  policy  and  shaping  legislation 
and  program  budgets.  This  force  also  puts  pressure  on  government  to 
increase  services.  This  also  has  contributed  to  the  vast  expansion 
of  Federal  and  State  programs  and  expenditures. 
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The  result  is  two  edged.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  produced  the 
best  and  most  generous  people-helping  programs  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  we  have  produced,  relative  to  those  of  many  other  nations,  a 
quite  unkempt  set  of  arrangements  for  translating  our  social  objectives 
into  practice  on  the  street.  We  have  advanced  methods  of  technology 
development  and  knowledge  transfer.  Yet  our  structures  and  methods 
of  articulation  of  operational  elements  are  noteworthy  for  their  frag- 
mentation, overlap,  duplication,  and  administrative  incoherence.  We 
have  the  most  advanced  programs  in  place.  But  there  are  too  many  of 
them  and  we  tend  to  create  administrative  arrangements  which  do  not 
maximize  the  use  of  fiscal  and  human  resources. 

Throughout  the  world  it  is  often  said  about  America  that  we  have 
the  best  medical  care,  yet  we  do  not  have  the  best  health  care;  20-30 
million  Americans  are  estimated  to  be  poverty  stricken  with  regard  to 
meeting  health  needs.  Of  course,  we  have  some  unusual  health  institu- 
tions. But  they  exist  in  the  midst  of  a system  of  health  delivery 
which  puts  freedom  of  choice  and  the  fee  for  service  system  ahead  of 
a principle  which  could  guarantee  health  care  of  equal  quality  for 
all  who  are  in  need. 

Social  Program  Organization 

One  way  to  look  at  the  way  social  programs  are  organized  to 
deliver  service  is  to  make  a simple  comparison  with  the  general  hospital, 
a superb  institution  in  which  medical  and  health  specialities  thrive 
and  work  in  amazingly  successful  tandem.  The  magic  of  the  general 
hospital  is  its  ability  to  mobilize  specialties  in  a system  where  one 
general  physician  who  is  the  manager  of  his  case  can  call  on  specialists 
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without  fear  of  being  rejected.  Specialities  like  surgery,  x-ray 
and  pathology  are  available  by  prescription  of  a case  managing  physi- 
cian, rather  than  by  referral  which  can  be  refused.  No  one  can  con- 
ceive of  a general  hospital  with  its  components  each  administered, 
financed  and  operated  separate  from  the  others  and  located  at  self- 
chosen  places  under  separate  management. 

Yet  this  is  essentially  the  way  the  various  social  care  programs 
are  arranged. 

Guilds,  interest  groups,  professionals,  program  and  legislative 
bureaucrats  advance  their  separate  causes  usually  through  specific 
legislation  and  budget  lines,  specific  Federal  program  machines  and 
relatively  strict  rules  for  State  structures  and  programs. 

With  occasional  pauses  to  create  uneasy  coalitions  for  some 
common  purpose,  categorical  interests  concentrate  on  getting  larger 
pieces  of  the  financial  pie,  enlarging  programs  to  serve  more  people 
and  increasing  their  excellence. 

Each  creates  its  own  delivery  system  structures,  its  own  guild 
language  and  its  own  distinct  rules  and  regulations. 

Few  of  the  programs  ever  are  created  in  full  bloom  and  each  grows 
incrementally  in  fits  and  starts,  which  appear  in  each  state  and  county 
on  different  stages  resulting  in  a rather  cacophonic  set  of  productions. 
People  often  get  good  service.  But  access  is  often  made  difficult. 
Specialized  services  do  not  mesh.  More  often  than  not  the  management 
of  a case  in  the  way  a general  physician  manages  his  patient  is  not 
present . 
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Often  there  are  several  money  and  program  streams  to  serve  the 


same  purpose. 

Often  categorical  programs  tend  to  seek  a comprehensive  role 
since  each  has  a compassionate  mission  which  seeks  to  make  clients 
more  comfortable.  The  result  is  wasteful,  a rash  of  incomprehensible 
comprehensibility. 

Each  plans  in  its  own  orbit  and  the  result  is  a series  of  uneven 
services,  many  excellent,  some  less  so,  few  complete  enough  to  meet 
objectives  and  most  not  articulated  with  each  other  in  the  sense  that 
x-ray,  pathology  and  surgery  must  be  if  they  are  to  heal  the  patient. 

The  Situation  in  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  is  no  exception. 

Now  spending  more  than  $3  billion  yearly  on  State  and  Federal 
tax  dollars,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  a vast  enterprise 
with  innumerable  programs  which  touch  several  million  citizens,  which 
are  present  in  virtually  every  community  in  the  State  and  which  have 
enormous  impact  on  the  economy  and  the  well  being  of  every  community. 

A great  deal  of  good  work  is  done.  Large  numbers  of  people  from 
cradle  to  grave  are  assisted.  Without  these  programs  there  would  be 
great  suffering.  But  they  could  be  done  better.  The  dollar  could  go 
further.  Service  gaps  could  be  filled. 

While  no  one  has  any  precise  measurement  of  how  well  each  program 
is  doing,  there  appears  to  be  on  the  surface  enough  information  and 
general  knowledge  to  recognize  that  the  system  needs  a good  deal  of 
attention  in  order  to  improve  its  efficiency  in  meeting  human  needs 
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and  to  maximize  the  utility  of  the  dollars  and  maiipower  involved. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  more  than  40,000  employees  to 
carry  out  its  direct  services  program  and  to  purchase  service  from  a 
variety  of  other  public  and  private,  profit  and  nonprofit,  groups 
which  also  employ  huge  numbers  of  personnel  and  serve  large  numbers 
in  the  wide  variety  of  categorical  programs. 

The  State  Legislature  appropriated  $1,874,491,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  for  fiscal  1978-79.  To  this  will  be  added 
about  $1 , 400 , 000 , 000  of  Federal  funds  for  a total  of  over  $3  billion. 

These  dollars  are  translated  into  a vast  amount  of  human  capital. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  are  housed,  clothed,  fed, 
rehabilitated,  protected  and  cared  for,  counseled,  comforted,  have 
suffering  relieved,  treated  for  physical  and  mental  disabilities  and 
are  assisted  to  become  better  rearers  of  children  and  managers  of 
families.  Without  the  various  program  efforts  of  State  and  Local 
governments  and  their  vendors,  suffering  would  be  colossal,  lives 
would  be  lost  and  most  of  the  major  social  and  health  helping  insti- 
tutions could  not  survive.  Further  removing  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  dollars  from  many  communities  would  also  have  reality  impacts 
beyond  the  human  consequences;  many  programs  would  be  ruined  econom- 
ically. The  combination  of  public  assistance,  medicaid  and  food  stamp 
dollars  are  important,  vital  elements  in  many  community  economies 
today. 

In  1963  the  Report  of  State  and  Local  Welfare  Commission  (created 
by  the  State  Legislature  pursuant  to  Act  252  (1961)  and  charged  with 
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responsibilities  to  formulate  a plan  to  reallocate  public  welfare 
responsibilities  and  functions  between  the  state,  counties  and  service 
agencies)  reported  that  public  welfare  services  in  Pennsylvania  were 
not : 

1.  Equally  available  to  all  people; 

2.  Of  a uniform  standard  of  excellence; 

3.  Readily  accessible  and  available  when  needed; 

4.  The  result  of  coordinated  planning  and  of  a clear 
assignment  of  responsibilities; 

5.  So  organized  as  to  provide  a continuum  of  care; 

6.  Subjected  to  constant  reassessment  and  reevaluation 
of  their  efficacy. 

In  addition: 

1.  "People  get  lost"  trying  to  find  the  service  they  need; 

2.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  multiple 
and  uncoordinated  contacts  with  local  authorities; 

3.  The  best  is  not  made  of  skilled  staff,  which  is  scarce 
and  tends  to  concentrate  in  the  large  cities. 

A great  many  advances  have  been  made  since  1963.  Many  more  Federal 
and  State  dollars  and  programs  have  been  put  in  place.  But  the  same 
nine  issues  stated  above  are  still  before  us.  And  the  enormous  growth 
in  dollars  and  services  makes  them  even  more  important  to  deal  with 
today. 

There  is  probably  a more  equal  spread  of  funds  and  programs  now 
than  there  was  in  1963,  but  otherwise  the  problems  mentioned  by  the 
aforementioned  Commission  have  multiplied. 
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I'Jhile  virtually  all  of  the  services  rendered  are  vital  today, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  planned,  administered,  executed  and  eval- 
uated needs  heroic  attention.  The  great  growth  was  accomplished  in 
a somewhat  haphazard  fashion,  and  in  the  present  atmosphere  where 
funds  are  getting  tight  and  inflation  is  frightening  everyone  into 
fiscal  retreats,  it  is  obligatory  for  government  to  ensure  that  tax 
dollars  are  spent  with  maximum  efficiency;  with  clearly  thought  out 
priorities;  with  clear  assignment  of  responsibilities  to  the  several 
levels  of  government;  with  maximum  attention  to  manpower  and  training 
issues;  to  information  system  and  data  use;  to  sophisticated  evaluation 
and  research  efforts;  and  to  top  notch  efforts  in  carrying  out  standard 
setting  and  licensing  functions  which  guarantee  citizens  that  service 
organizations  and  institutions  are  of  high  quality. 

There  are  a number  of  major  issues  and  problems  which  need  atten- 
tion. These  are  a mixture  of  major  policy  and  program  matters  which 
are  not  complete.  They  are  stated  as  major  examples: 

Issue  I:  State  and  County  Responsibilities 

Allocation  of  responsibilities  between  State  and  County  govern- 
ments is  still  unclear.  The  State  government  has  translated  many 
Federal  programs  into  categorical  •packages  which  are  administered 
by  County  Governments  as  distinct  uncoordinated  entities  despite  the 
fact  that  they  often  touch  the  same  people.  State  government  has 
placed  many  relevant  programs  together  but  not  all  of  them.  County 
government  is  not  at  all  appropriately  structured  under  law  to  cope 
with  the  varied  programs  given  to  them  to  administer.  Both  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Governor's  office  have  operating 
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and  leadership  efforts  underway  to  experimentally  coordinate  services 
at  the  county  level.  The  situation  is  far  from  neat. 

Issue  II:  Duplication  of  Services 

Programs  often  duplicate  each  other’s  major  tasks  for  categorical 
populations  resulting  in  an  unnecessary  myriad  of  duplicative  struc- 
tures. For  instance:  surrogate  care  for  children  and  adults  who  need 
such  care  is  carried  out  by  at  least  three  and  often  more  separate 
programs  in  most  localities  under  county  auspices;  deinstltutionaliza- 
tion  is  carried  out  through  several  categorical  programs  in  an  uncoor- 
dinated fashion;  several  categorical  programs  in  one  locality  could 
be  making  contracts  with  the  same  homemaker  agency;  several  categorical 
private  vendors  can  be  contracting  for  providing  case  management  or 
counseling  for  members  of  the  same  family.  There  is  not  in  place 
the  concept  of  a public  body  providing  basic  services  and  purchasing 
specialized  services  for  clients,  managing  the  purchase  of  those  ser- 
vices much  as  private  general  physicians  manage  the  application  of 
specializations  for  their  patients. 

Issue  III:  Regional  Responsibilities 

The  regional  structure  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
contributed  to  Improving  programs,  spreading  resources  more  equitably 
and  improving  the  Integrity  of  needs  assessments.  However,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Regional  Office  to  the  Central  Program  Offices  is  not 
as  clear  as  it  should  be.  One  is  not  always  certain  whether  the 
Regional  Deputy  Secretary  or  the  Central  Office  Program  Deputy  Secre- 
tary is  responsible.  This  is  rather  a classic  public  administration 
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problem.  But  it  needs  further  refinement  if  policy  development, 
manpower  training,  research,  needs  assessment  and  priority  sorting 
out  are  to  be  improved. 

Issue  IV:  A Centralized  Program  Planning  Function 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  no  Central  Planning,  Research, 
and  Evaluation  Unit.  Nor  does  it  have  a Central  Statistical  Unit. 

These  existed  at  one  time  but  were  eliminated  early  in  the  1970' s. 

This  renders  the  Department  vulnerable  in  its  policy  development, 
planning  and  evaluating.  It  restricts  the  capacity  of  the  Department 
to  seek  non-formula  Federal  and  Foundation  funds  for  research  and 
development.  It  prevents  experimentation  and  forward  movement  on 
many  fronts. 

One  way  of  looking  at  the  issue  is  a comparison  with  the  Depart- 
ment's management  structures.  Large,  necessary  components  for  budget, 
personnel  and  other  management  functions  are  headed  by  a Deputy 
Secretary.  There  is  no  comparable  set  of  functions  or  structures  for 
the  program  side  of  the  Department. 

Issue  V:  A Management  Information  System 

Management  information  development  is  on  its  way  in  the  Depart- 
ment. But  the  development  is  in  its  infancy  compared  to  other,  even 
many  smaller  states  and  there  is  a need  to  assess  the  situation  care- 
fully to  assure  that  it  is  not  starved  for  technical  manpower. 

Managing  an  enterprise  of  the  size  described  in  modern  times,  without 
an  adequate,  coordinated,  sophisticated  information  system  can  be  a 
major  bar  to  understand  how  resources  are  used  or  should  be  used. 
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The  Department  through  its  several  categorical  programs  supports  a 
large  number  of  unconnected  information  systems. 

Issue  VI:  Personnel  Needs 

While  like  all  huge  bureaucracies  one  can  find  inappropriate 
manpower  allocations,  the  Department’s  General  Government  budget  does 
not  allow  for  sufficient  technical  and  professional  manpower.  Included 
here  should  be  the  need  for  an  assessment  of  the  Department's  own 
professional  troop  strength,  the  professional  training  capacity  of 
other  public  bodies  and  of  private  vendors  as  well  as  their  resources 
and  efforts  all  need  attention. 

Among  the  manpower  issues  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  setting 
of  standards,  monitoring  them  and  carrying  out  licensing  functions. 
There  is  evidence  that  this  area  needs  to  be  evaluated  for  more  pro- 
grams. An  example  of  problems  which  can  arise  in  this  connection  is 
the  deinstitutionalization  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  news  is  full  of 
reports  about  deinstitutionalized  mentally  ill  living  in  substandard 
boarding  homes  under  sad  conditions.  This  problem  arose  in  part 
because  manpower  was  not  provided  to  set  standards  for  or  license 
these  facilities.  Similar  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
older  people  exist  but  were  better  planned  and  executed. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  key  indicators  which  lead  to  the 
policy  recommendations. 

This  is  one  simple  way  to  state  the  objectives  of  a government's 
responsibility  in  human  services  programs.  The  government,  repre- 
senting its  citizens,  decides  what  are  the  problems  to  be  solved  and 
the  degree  of  investment  that  should  be  made  in  each. 
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risk  and  to  learn  what  are  their  needs. 

The  government  has  responsibility  to  put  systems  in  place  which 
guarantee  that  the  needs  are  met.  This  is  the  highest  form  of  advocacy, 
operational  advocacy,  which  guarantees  and  follows  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  both  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 

Finally,  in  the  last  several  years  we  have  "rediscovered”  the 
family  as  the  society's  most  basic  institution.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  weakened  and  eroded.  Yet  it  emerges  as  a force  of  great  strength 
and  importance  which  must  be  preserved.  We  now  recognize  that  most 
social  and  health  programs  are  supports  for  what  the  family  does  for 
its  members.  Yet  most  program  law  and  policy  is  not  written  to  accom- 
modate a family  based  set  of  values. 

The  President  is  calling  a White  House  Conference  on  the  Family. 

We  are  examining  all  social  law  and  policy  to  see  if  they  need  redoing 
so  that  they  can  help  bolster  our  desire  for  strong  families.  This 
means,  for  Pennsylvania  too,  that  a family  focus  is  a useful  direction. 
Most  programs  are  not  now  sufficiently  family  focused  and  should  be 
reexamined . 

Policy  Recommendations 

1.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  together  with  appropriate 
citizen  and  professional  interest  should  establish  a body  similar 
to  the  1961  State-Local  Welfare  Commission.  Its  mission  should 
be  to  do  a thorough  assessment  of  all  relevant  programs  and 
structures  and  should  have  a mandate  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  at  a fixed  time. 
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The  Commission  should  be  charged  with: 

— Analysis  of  all  existing  programs,  policies,  and  laws  and 
recommending  changes,  deletions,  additions,  combinations. 

— To  study  present  allocations  of  responsibilities  between 

State  and  County  Governments  in  this  field  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations . 

— To  study  manpower,  training,  planning,  evaluation,  research 
and  information  systems;  to  assess  and  recommend. 

— To  examine  and  evaluate  all  programs  and  delivery  systems 

including  issues  of  standard  making,  monitoring  and  licensing. 

2.  There  should  be  a clear  recognition  that  programs  designed  for 
the  well  being  of  people  should  be  oriented  to  strengthening 
families.  All  legislation  and  policy  should  be  viewed  in  this 
light. 

3.  Regional  structure  for  human  services  programs  should  be  the  same 
as  for  all  other  government  services.  There  are  many  interrela- 
tionships between  human  services  programs,  transportation, 
agriculture,  etc. 

4.  Any  new  movement  forward  should  take  into  consideration  the  value 
of  maximum  integration  and  coordination  of  programs  so  that  people 
in  need  can  have  easy  access  to  service,  avoid  the  consequences 

of  overcomplicated,  duplicative  and  fragmented  mechanisms  which 
are  wasteful. 

5.  There  needs  to  be  recognition  that  demand  for  service  is  open 
ended;  and  that  resources  need  to  be  applied  on  clear  priorities. 
Everyone,  every  group  cannot  be  always  satisfied.  There  are,  of 
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course,  potential  intense  and  complicated  political  problems. 

For  example,  the  present  legislature  has  created  a new  Department 
of  Aging. 

Part  of  the  strategy  was  the  notion  that  one  Department 
would  administer  all  programs  for  the  Aging.  This  is  in  fact 
not  feasible.  One  consequence  of  the  new  Legislation  is  that 
one  cabinet  officer  will  be  a lobby  on  other  cabinet  officers 
in  behalf  of  one  group  of  citizens.  If  this  policy  were  to  be 
followed  for  children  and  youth,  the  mentally  ill,  the  retarded, 
the  blind,  the  physically  disabled,  etc.,  a major  new  set  of 
confusions  would  be  set  in  place.  This  would  be  unfortunate. 

It  would  make  impossible  the  general  services  practice  with 
specialities  each  in  its  important  place,  working  as  a team. 

This  type  of  issue  should  be  examined  for  purposes  of  long 
term  planning  and  priority  setting. 

6.  The  Commission  should  study  allocation  of  responsibilities 

across  State  Department  lines.  More  than  30  states  have  compre- 
hensive human  service  structures  each  containing  a varied  mix 
of  programs.  All  are  designed  for  more  efficient  management  and 
to  improve  delivery  of  services.  Pennsylvania's  approach  to 
this  matter  in  recent  years  has  been  piecemeal  and  haphazard. 
There  are  a number  of  interrelationships  which  should  be  examined 
carefully  to  see  if  any  further  combinations  of  programs  are 
worth  considering. 

B.  Community  Crime  Prevention 

Crime  and  criminal  activity  are  recognized  to  have  a serious 
adverse  effect  on  many  communities  and  neighborhoods  throughout 
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Pennsylvania.  VJhile  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  causes  of  crime 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  impacts  of  crime  can  be  more  accu- 
rately documented.  Crime  has  an  economic  effect  on  the  individual, 
the  community  and  the  society  as  a whole  in  regards  to  the  costs  of 
criminal  apprehension,  prosecution  and  sentencing  as  well  as  to  direct 
property  and  monetary  losses.  The  serious  crimes  of  murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault  and  burglary  evoke  public  responses 
ranging  from  fear  of  personal  safety  to  the  flight  of  many  businesses 
and  families  from  central  cities  to  suburban  and  fringe  areas.  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime,  including  acts  of  violence  and  misbehavior 
committed  in  the  school,  account  for  a large  number  of  reported  crime 
involving  a distressing  number  of  young  people.  Juvenile  crime  not 
only  seriously  distracts  from  community  life  and  the  educational  pro- 
cess, but  it  also  reflects,  in  part,  a breakdown  of  the  family  unit. 

The  Present  Situation 

Although  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  impact  of  crime  on 
community  life  is  quite  serious,  no  single  source  is  able  at  present 
to  catalogue  the  total  effect  of  crime  on  the  community.  Through  its 
deliberations,  the  Community  and  Social  Development  Committee  has 
identified  a number  of  crime  related  problems  which  have  specific 
application  to  Pennsylvania  communities. 

Issue  I:  Community  Involvement 

One  of  the  problems  before  criminal  justice  agencies  is,  in  a 
"nutshell",  how  to  overcome  public  indifference  and  apathy,  mobilize 
citizen  action  and  enlist  community  effort  in  crime  prevention.  The 
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programs  of  the  criminal  justice  system  are  unlikely  to  succeed  without 
adequate  citizen  support.  Citizen  involvement  can  make  a marked  dif- 
ference in  the  prevention,  detection,  apprehension  and  prosecution 
efforts  of  criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  public  effort  in  crime  prevention  is  usually  sporadic,  unorga- 
nized, short  lived  and  crisis  oriented.  Citizens  are  very  reluctant 
to  become  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  reluctance 
is  reflected,  in  part,  in  the  unwillingness  of  witnesses  to  report 
crimes  and  also  the  low  reporting  rate  of  persons  selected  to  serve 
as  jurors.  The  reluctance  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  participate 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  efforts  of  criminal  justice  personnel  to 
involve  citizens  in  dealing  with  crime  problems  has  resulted  in  loss 
of  communication  between  the  two. 

Criminal  justice  agencies  have  an  obligation  to  make  communities 
aware  of  the  implications  of  crime  and  the  degree  of  effort  necessary 
to  provide  a solution.  The  citizens,  communities  and  organizations 
desiring  to  participate  in  various  programs  should  be  given  guidance 
about  the  type  of  activities  in  which  they  can  participate.  For 
example,  citizens  can  participate  in  neighborhood  security  programs; 
serve  as  volunteers  in  probation  and  correctional  programs;  help  in 
obtaining  training  and  jobs  for  ex-convicts  and  ex-addicts;  counsel 
juveniles  in  trouble;  work  in  rehabilitation  programs  and  community 
improvement  activities  to  reduce  crime  opportunities;  help  to  improve 
the  reporting  of  crime  to  police,  etc.  Besides  being  directly  involved 
in  crime  prevention  programs,  citizens  should  also  be  used  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  share  planning  and  decision  making  processes  in  criminal 
justice  agencies. 
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Issue  II:  Conununity  and  Domestic  Crises 

At  present  there  are  insufficient  programs  to  deal  with  such 
community  and  domestic  crises  as  destruction  of  property,  assault, 
family  conflict,  neighborhood  quarrels,  intoxication,  etc.  This  problem 
represents  a lack  of  adequate  mechanisms  to  solve  community  or  personal 
conflicts  at  the  time  of  initial  police  contact  as  well  as  a lack  of 
services  to  individuals  and  families  in  crisis. 

One  solution  to  the  above  problem  is  to  develop  arbitration, 
mediation  and  restitution  mechanisms  in  communities  to  assist  people 
in  settling  interpersonal  conflicts  through  negotiation.  An  early 
opportunity  for  open  confrontation  and  discussion  may  resolve  conflicts 
and  eliminate  the  necessity  for  court  intervention.  Early  intervention 
in  crisis  and  settlement  through  arbitration  and  mediation  will  also 
relieve  the  courts  of  an  unnecessary  burden  and  will  deal  immediately 
with  the  problem  rather  than  letting  it  grow  and  lead  to  serious 
criminal  activity.  An  additional  benefit  will  be  sparing  the  persons 
involved  from  the  stigma  of  an  arrest  record. 

Issue  III:  Lack  of  Combined  Police  Services 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  between  1,200  and  1,400  local  police  departments.  These 
police  departments  range  from  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department  with 
approximately  9,000  police  personnel  to  the  most  token  policy  agency 
that  may  have  only  one  part-time  officer.  An  accurate  count  of  police 
departments  in  the  state  is  difficult  because  many  small  police  depart- 
ments are  being  created  and  eliminated  continuously. 
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Some  of  these  police  agencies  generally  lack  sufficient  resources 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  full  services.  The  1970  Report  on 
State-Local  Relations  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  made  the  following  observa- 
tion: 

"Small  police  departments,  particularly  those  of  ten 
or  less  men,  are  unable  to  provide  a wide  range  of  patrol 
and  investigative  services  to  local  citizens.  Moreover, 
the  existence  of  these  small  agencies  may  work  a hardship 
on  nearby  jurisdictions.  Small  police  departments  which 
do  not  have  adequate  full-time  police  and  preliminary 
investigative  services  may  require  the  aid  of  larger  agencies 
in  many  facets  of  their  police  work." 

While  large  police  agencies  are  no  guarantee  of  efficient  and 
effective  service,  a wider  range  of  law  enforcement  services  is  at 
least  possible.  Studies  show  that  five  full-time  police  officers  are 
required  to  provide  services  on  a full-time,  around  the  clock  basis. 
Effective  local  control  of  local  law  enforcement  requires  consolida- 
tion of  many  of  the  smaller  police  departments. 

Issue  IV:  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  and  Coordination 

The  total  state  and  local  expenditures  for  criminal  justice  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1977  was  in  excess  of  $750  million.  This  figure  includes 
state  and  local  expenditures  for  police  prosecution  and  public  defense, 
the  judiciary,  probation  and  parole,  correctional  institutions  and 
community  correctional  services.  Local  expenditures  for  criminal 
justice  account  for  69%  of  this  total  figure.  The  size  of  this  annual 
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expenditure  and  the  fragmentation  of  the  many  criminal  justice  agencies 
and  services  in  the  state  rec|u  i res  that  a mechanism  lu'  malntaineil  at 
the  state,  regional  and  local  levels  to  plan  for  and  coordinate  criminal 
justice  activities  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  lack  of  effective  delivery  of  criminal  justice  ser- 
vices to  the  community  is  a major  and  perennial  problem  for  criminal 
justice  agencies.  The  question  is  how  to  locate  and  offer  assistance 
to  persons  who  are  in  need  of  one  or  more  services.  Lack  of  communi- 
cation and  coordination  among  criminal  justice  agencies  is  a major 
contributing  cause  to  the  service  delivery  problem.  Mechanisms  for 
adequate  communication  and  coordination  do  not  generally  exist  between 
agencies  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  for  them  to  fulfill  their 
immediate  objective  of  providing  services  and  their  long  range  objective 
of  reducing  crime. 

Issue  V:  Community  Residential  Treatment  Programs 

A need  exists  to  establish  neighborhood  multi-service  centers 
to  aid  in  the  delivery  of  criminal  justice  services.  The  neighborhood 
centers  will  result  in  a more  public  oriented  delivery  of  services 
and  will  improve  public  participation  in  criminal  justice  and  law 
enforcement  activities.  Ideally,  these  multi-service  centers  would 
Incorporate  non-criminal  justice  agencies  as  well,  especially  which 
could  be  considered  as  an  alternative  to  entry  into  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

In  1969,  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Corrections  initiated  a series 
of  15  Community  Service  Centers  for  state  prison  inmates  nearing  parole. 
The  15  centers  are  located  in  nine  Pennsylvania  cities.  Three  are 
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for  women;  the  other  twelve  for  men.  Average  capacity  of  each  center 
is  20,  and  most  residents  remain  in  the  program  from  6 to  12  months 
prior  to  parole.  An  intensive  evaluation  of  the  CSC  program  found 
that  offenders  paroled  from  the  centers  faired  significantly  better 
than  those  paroled  directly  from  prison  according  to  several  perfor- 
mance Indicators.  This  evaluation  found  that  offenders  paroled  from 
CSC's  are  significantly  less  likely  to:  1)  commit  a new  crime  while 
on  parole;  2)  be  reincarcerated  during  parole;  and  3)  abscond  during 
parole . 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Corrections 
should  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  concept  of  community  corrections 
alternatives.  Also,  local  government  regulations  should  take  into 
consideration  and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  community  correc- 
tions centers  in  local  communities. 

Issue  VI;  The  Adjudication  Process 

During  1976  the  59  courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  Pennsylvania 
disposed  of  cases  involving  85,409  defendants.  The  average  elapsed 
time  for  disposing  of  all  types  of  criminal  cases  in  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  (not  including  time  at  the  minor  judiciary  level)  was 
5.7  months.  For  conviction,  the  mean  was  6.1  months;  and  for  convic- 
tions by  jury  trial,  11.0  months  (including  time  for  sentencing). 

While  the  optimal  amount  of  time  for  legal  preparation  of  cases  and 
assurance  of  due  process  is  a matter  of  opinion,  few  if  any  would 
agree  that  these  lengths  of  time  are  necessary  for  the  average  case 
(even  though  some  exceptional  cases  may  require  lengthy  preparation) . 
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Delay  in  processing  criminal  cases  has  harmful  effects  for  society 
in  terms  of  crime  and  financial  cost  causes  considerable  suffering 
for  the  wrongfully  accused.  Defendants  who  are  often  dangerous  to 
society  are  frequently  free  on  ball  while  awaiting  court  action.  Many 
of  these  would  have  been  sentenced  to  jail  had  case  processing  been 
more  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  many  defendants  who  pose  a lesser  risk 
to  society,  and  who  would  be  either  acquitted  or  sentenced  to  some- 
thing less  than  incarceration,  are  detained  in  county  jails.  This 
creates  unnecessary  suffering  for  the  detainee  and  is  a considerable 
cost  for  the  taxpayer  — in  terms  of  both  jail  costs  and  welfare  cost 
for  families  who  are  no  longer  supported  by  detained  breadwinners. 

At  any  one  time  approximately  2/3  of  the  population  of  county  jails 
are  people  who  are  awaiting  court  action. 

Another  victim  of  court  delay  is  public  confidence  in  the  courts 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  A case  can  be  made  also  that  poten- 
tial offenders,  who  realize  that  any  punishment  would  take  a long  time 
to  improve,  would  be  less  deterred  from  committing  a crime  than  if 
justice  were  swift.  Delay  also  makes  conviction  less  likely  since 
prosecution  witnesses  lost  interest  over  time,  or  their  memories  fade, 
or  they  move  away  or  die. 

Speeding  the  adjudication  process  may  involve  many  factors,  including 
changing  rules  of  court  regarding  pretrial  motions  and  continuances, 
improving  management  techniques  in  prosecutor  and  defendant  offices 
as  well  as  in  the  courts  themselves,  developing  alternatives  to  criminal 
adjudication  for  some  types  of  cases,  and  providing  additional  space 
and  personnel  where  required.  Whatever  strategies  are  employed,  every 
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effort  should  be  made  to  consider  the  likely  effects  on  all  portions 

1 

of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  Governor's  Justice  Commission 
has  both  planning  and  financial  resources  to  apply  to  this  problem, 
and  considers  it  among  its  major  priorities. 

Pennsylvania's  Response 

Pennsylvania's  response  to  the  problem  of  crime  has  been  a massive 
and  complex  effort  involving  all  segments  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  - police,  courts  and  corrections.  The  results  of  this  effort 
have  been  judged  by  many  to  be  too  inadequate  to  combat  the  serious 
threat  that  crime  presents  to  our  society  and  its  component  communities. 

The  criminal  justice  system  which  has  been  developed  to  respond 
to  the  problem  of  crime  is  thought  of  by  some  as  not  being  a "system" 
at  all,  but  rather  a disjointed  set  of  agencies  and  activities  gener- 
ating an  uneven  response  to  crime.  Both  cost  and  applicable  data 
figures  developed  by  the  "system"  are  subject  to  criticism.  Plans 
and  actions  of  the  "system"  are  developed  within  the  context  of  a 
massive,  complex  and  highly  interconnected  set  of  activities  which 
are  surrounded  by  a considerable  amount  of  uncertainty. 

Implications  For  Other  Areas 
Neighborhood  Revitalization 

Security,  both  perceived  and  actual,  is  equally  as  important  as 
the  social,  cultural  and  physical  improvements  that  are  deemed  essen- 
tial for  planned  neighborhood  revitalization.  Community  crime  preven- 
tion can  be  accomplished  through  voluntary  citizen  initiatives  as  well 
as  in  tandem  with  police  leadership.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
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Administration  currently  is  providing  grants  for  citizen  initiated 
community  crime  prevention  programs.  These  programs  provide  for  a 
range  of  services  that  include:  training  of  community  members  to 
anticipate,  recognize  and  appraise  burglary  risks  and  to  take  necessary 
corrective  action;  creation  of  citizen  block  watch  programs  where 
community  members  organize  to  look  out  for  the  security  of  their 
neighbors'  homes;  and  community  advisory  services  that  use  media,  mail 
campaigns  and  speakers  forums  to  encourage  homeowners  to  mark  their 
property  and  to  inspect  home  security.  These  programs  also  Include 
victim  support  services  for  victims  of  violent  crimes  and  community 
action  that  assures  the  safety  of  elderly  citizens. 

Vulnerability  to  victimization  for  crimes  of  violence  is  especially 
high  for  elderly  persons  since  they  are  less  able  to  resist  attack. 

Fear  of  crime  is  therefore  also  higher  among  older  citizens,  and  a 
somewhat  special  kind  of  problem  exists. 

The  Governor's  Justice  Commission  is  now  initiating  a state-wide 
community  crime  prevention  program  that  will  provide  training,  brochures, 
media  messages  and  common  property  identifiers  state-wide  that  would 
be  supportive  of  local  and  neighborhood  crime  prevention  activities. 

Any  plan  for  neighborhood  revitalization  should  include  a crime  pre- 
vention component. 

Education 

The  statistics  which  show  the  extent  of  school  crime  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  are  alarming.  For  the  school  year  1974-75, 
there  were  an  estimated  6,800  offenses  against  property.  It  was  also 
estimated  that  the  costs  in  Pennsylvania  to  repair  or  replace  vandalized 
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property  in  that  year  was  8.8  million  dollars  - about  four  dollars 
for  every  public  school  student. 

A task  force  study  commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Education 
determined  that  schools  have  few  options  to  deal  with  the  most  serious 
types  of  school  misconduct  and  that  teachers  lacked  the  training  and 
resources  to  effectively  cope  with  the  problems.  The  study  found  that 
school  administrators  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  the  disciplinary 
action  of  suspension  and  expulsion  even  though  this  action  does  nothing 
more  than  temporarily  displace  the  problem.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  recently  received  federal  funds  through  the  Governor’s  Justice 
Commission  to  support  grants  to  local  schools  for  the  following  purposes 

(1)  the  development  and  operation  of  education  program 
alternatives  to  suspension  and  expulsion; 

(2)  the  training  of  administrators  in  the  proper  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  reporting  and  investigation  of 
violent  acts;  and 

(3)  the  implementation  of  innovative  approaches  in  curriculum 
development,  teaching  methods,  counseling  techniques, 

and  teacher  training  and  in-service  sessions. 

These  federal  funds  are  available  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  one  year  only.  There  is  a need  to  thoroughly  evaluate  the  results 
of  programs  implemented  with  these  funds;  and,  if  they  are  successful, 
the  Department  of  Education,  through  legislative  appropriation,  should 
seek  continuation  and  expansion  of  these  types  of  programs  for  the 
future . 
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Recommendations 


1.  There  is  a need  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  criminal 
justice  planning  at  the  state,  regional,  and  county  levels  grounded 
in  state  legislation.  This  legislation  must  be  enacted  no  later 
than  December  31,  1978,  in  order  that  Pennsylvania  remains  eligible 
for  Federal  funding  support.* 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  accelerate  the  consolidation  of  small  and 
inefficient  police  departments  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  Commonwealth  should  Initiate  actions  which  would  serve  to  pre- 
vent disruption,  vandalism  and  assaults  in  Pennsylvania's  public 
schools . 

4.  There  is  a need  to  integrate  community  crime  prevention  programs 
into  neighborhood  revitalization  plans  for  urban  areas. 

5.  Community  residential  programs  for  state  prison  inmates  nearing 
parole  that  have  proved  to  be  successful  in  facilitating  the 
re-entry  of  prison  inmates  into  the  community  must  be  considered. 

6.  There  is  a need  to  reduce  crime  processing  time  for  criminal 
cases.  Speeding  the  adjudication  process  may  involve  many  factors 
including: 

(a)  changing  rules  of  court  pretrial  motions  and  continuances 

(b)  improving  management  techniques  in  prosecutor  and 
defendant  offices  as  well  as  in  the  courts  themselves; 

(c)  developing  alternatives  to  criminal  adjudication  for 
some  types  of  cases;  and 

(d)  providing  additional  space  and  personnel  where  required. 

* 

Public  Act  274  signed  by  the  Governor  on  November  22,  1978. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  State  Planning  Board’s  Committee  on  Earth,  Energy  and  Environ- 
mental Resources  has  been  responsible  for  research  and  policy  formulation 
on  issues  pertaining  to  the  natural  environment.  Throughout  its  research 
and  policy  formulation  process,  this  Committee  has  maintained  that  the 
management  of  environmental  quality  and  natural  resources,  along  with 
the  development  of  a sound  economy,  are  the  two  principles  which  must 
guide  the  Committee’s  strategy. 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  significant  environmental  issues  would 
be  accounted  for,  including  issues  involving  the  interrelationships  between 
air,  land  and  water,  the  Committee  has  approached  the  problem  through  the 
use  of  five  task  forces.  The  subject  areas  to  which  a task  force  was 
assigned  to  study  the  pertinent  issues  include:  (1)  Water,  (2)  Energy, 

(3)  Forestry,  (4)  Air  Quality,  and  (5)  Industrial  Minerals. 

During  the  process  it  was  decided  that  two  issues  will  have  an  overall 
impact  on  the  subject  matter  being  studied  by  the  five  task  forces.  These 
issues  are:  (1)  needed  funding  for  State  programs  dealing  with  the 
management  of  the  environmental  and  natural  resources,  and  (2)  improved 
transportation  facility  maintenance,  which  will  help  insure  a constant 
supply  of  natural  resources  for  Pennsylvania  industry. 

Following  the  research  process  it  was  found  that  resource  information 
management  was  a problem  which  was  pertinent  in  all  the  subject  areas.  It 
was  further  decided  that  policy  recommendations  were  needed  for  this  issue 
and  thus  it  was  the  sixth  subject  area  to  be  investigated  in  detail.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  this  Committee  has  reviewed  and  agrees  in  principle 
to  the  policies  and  recommendations  presented  in  the  following  State 
documents:  (1)  Coal  Policy,  (2)  Environmental  Master  Plan,  (3)  Energy 


Conservation  Policy. 
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Water 


Pennsylvania's  water  policy  and  planning  needs  result  from  a mixture  ^ 
of  impending  shortages  in  specific  areas,  periodic  floods,  statutory  and 
institutional  inadequacies,  and  difficult  local  problems  in  water  supply 
and  water  quality.  Compared  with  other  parts  of  the  nation,  and  particu- 
larly with  most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Pennsylvania 
enjoys  bountiful  water  for  use  by  industry,  municipalities,  recreational 
interests,  and  agriculture.  This  vital  natural  resource  provides  an 
essential  part  of  the  State's  foundation  for  continuing  growth  and  quality 
of  life.  However,  all  types  of  water  uses  are  increasing  — at  a rate 
higher  than  our  growth  rate  — thus  accentuating  the  necessity  for  better 
management  in  the  future  in  order  to  maintain  our  relative  advantages. 

Consumptive  water  uses  — that  is,  water  withdrawn  but  not  returned 
to  streams  — will  approximately  double  during  the  period  1970  to  1990. 
Evaporative  water  losses  related  to  power  plant  cooling  systems  will 
increase  due  to  more  electric  power  generation  and  the  change  from  "once- 
through"  to  "closed-cycle"  systems.  by  1990,  cooling  for  power  generation, 
manufacturing,  and  irrigation  will  eacli  account  for  between  25%  and  30% 
of  total  consumptive  uses.  Protection  of  instream  uses  — such  as  recrea- 
tion, navigation,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  hydropower,  and  water  quality 
maintenance  — will  be  of  increasing  importance.  Off-stream  storage 
reservoirs  are  essential,  particularly  in  connection  with  power  genera- 
tion. Pennsylvania's  present  legal  approaches,  under  the  riparian  doc- 
trine's "reasonable  use"  rule,  fail  to  identify  and  protect  minimum 
stream  flows  necessary  for  instream  and  downstream  uses. 
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The  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Coinmittee  (Energy  Conversion  I’anel) 
projects  that  about  15,500  megawatts  additional  generating  capacity  wilJ 
be  needed  by  1990.  This  would  require  30,000  acre-feet  of  water  storage 
capacity.  The  options  include:  new  upstream  storage  reservoirs,  the 
reallocation  of  storage  in  existing  reservoirs,  or  curtailing  consumptive 
water  use  during  low  flow  periods. 

Pennsylvania's  1,150  public  water  suppliers  face  a multitude  of 
interrelated  problems  in  water  sources,  water  quality,  system  maintenance, 
new  facility  construction  and  organization.  By  1990,  about  25%  of  the 
suppliers  will  have  water  source  deficiencies;  7%  will  have  inadequate 
filtration  plant  capacity;  and  25%  will  have  insufficient  system  storage. 
Over  one-half  of  the  existing  surface  sources  now  have  no  filtration,  and 
many  systems  are  experiencing  inordinate  leakage  and  loss.  The  current 
organizational  and  financial  position  of  many  Pennsylvania  water  suppliers 
is,  at  best,  precarious.  About  70%  serve  fewer  than  1,000  customers, 
which  is  considered  by  experts  as  a minimum  rate  base  to  sustain  adequate 
operations.  Many  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  new  Federal  Drinking  Water 
Standards.  Technical  support  from  the  State  should  be  substantially 
increased,  but  the  greatest  need *is  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
a Federally-financed  facility  program. 

Since  Colonial  days , water  power  has  been  used  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  old  "grist-mill"  plants  have  been  discontinued 
in  favor  of  other,  cheaper  energy  sources.  Now,  generation  of  power  at. 
small  hydropower  plants  is  worth  reconsidering.  Evaluation  of  both 
existing  and  abandoned  sites  should  be  undertaken. 
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There  are  two  general  categories  of  sources  of  water  pollution: 


point  and  non-point  sources.  Point  sources  include  sewage  and  industrial 


waste  discharges  and  other  pipe  and  channel  outlets.  Non-point  sources 


drainage  from  construction  sites,  etc.  Of  the  12,962  miles  of  State  streams. 


about  20%  fail  to  meet  water  quality  standards.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
sub-standard  sections  are  due  to  abandoned  mine  drainage,  which  still 
affects  more  stream  miles  than  any  other  type  of  pollution.  Substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  achieving  compliance  with  effluent  standards  by 
active  mines,  industry,  and  municipal  dischargers. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  increased  emphasis  is  needed  on 
controlling  toxic  wastes.  Even  in  small  amounts  these  materials,  which 
are  found  in  both  industrial  and  urban  waste  water,  may  be  threats  to 
public  health.  Moreover,  as  the  cost  of  waste  treatment  increases,  there 
is  need  for  public  awareness  and  participation  in  the  complex  and  sophis- 
ticated planning  involved  in  achieving  cost-effective  improvements. 

The  Monongahela  River  has  one  of  the  most  serious  water  supply  pro- 
blems in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  heavily  used  by  industry,  municipalities, 
utilities  and  navigation  interests.  Put  realistically,  in  the  next  signi- 
ficant drought,  Pennsylvania  will  face  the  difficult  choice  of  shutting 
down  or  curtailing  navigation,  industrial  production,  power  generation, 
or  municipal  water  supply  on  the  Monongahela. 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  faces  a similar  critical  water  problem. 

Under  authority  of  a 1954  Supreme  Court  decree.  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey  divert  water  for  public  water  supply  purposes.  The  stream  flow 
volumes  necessary  to  protect  Philadelphia's  fresh  water  intakes  and  the 
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ground  water  aquifers  of  Camden,  N.J.  are  not  being  met  about  15%  of  the 
time.  Drought  conditions  would  severely  aggravate  tlie  problem  to  crisis 
levels,  unless  new  reservoir  capacity  is  added  in  the  Basin. 

There  are  three  major  new  water-related  thrusts  to  be  supported  in 
Pennsylvania:  water  conservation,  storm  jwa^^erjjianagement  and  flood  con- 

trol,  and  an  equitable  statutory  base  for  water  allocation. 


Despite  Pennsylvania's  relative  water  abundance,  future  water  manage- 
ment must  include  more  efficient  conservation  efforts.  These  efforts 
must  address  rising  consumptive  losses  in  power,  irrigation  and  manufac- 
turing use  which,  together,  represent  80%  of  consumptive  use,  and  90%  of 
total  Statewide  use. 

In  the  past  40  years,  Pennsylvanians  have  suffered  eighteen  major 
floods,  with  damages  totaling  over  $5.8  billion.  Much  protection  has  been 
afforded  by  the  78  Commonwealth  flood  control  projects,  costing  over  $60 
million,  and  the  25  large  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  costing  $638  million. 
Were  it  not  for  these  State  and  Federal  projects,  the  annual  loss  would 
currently  be  $258  million  instead  of  $66  million. 

However,  structural  measures  alone  are  not  the  total  solution.  There 
are  three  vital  areas  wherein  future  action  is  needed  to  control  and 
minimize  floods  and  flood  damage: 

1.  Drainage  rights  and  storm  water  management.* **  This  is  basically 

a local  responsibility  which  is  not  being  adequately  accomplished 
in  most  areas. 

2.  Flood  area  management^"*  including  enactment  of  laws  on  flood- 
proofing of  existing  buildings,  flood  plain  zoning,  use  of  open 
spaces  and  flood  insurance. 


*Act  167  (S  744,  P.N.  2154),  Approved  10/4/78,  Storm  Water  Management. 

**Act  166  (S  743,  P.N.  2150)  , Approved  10/4/78,  Flood  Plain  Management. 
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3.  Flood  control.  Revision  of  State  laws  to  permit  participation 
in  non-structural  approaches. 

At  present,  Pennsylvania  has  no  comprehensive  legal  or  institutional 
approach  to  water  allocation.  Most  allocations  are  governed  by  "coimnon 
law”  cases  dealing  with  riparian  rights  and  ground  water  withdrawals. 

The  common  law  doctrines  often  operate  contrary  to  hydrologic  fact.  Common 
law  rights  are  insecure,  and  provide  little  guidance  to  landowners  and 
investors  prior  to  a crisis  or  dispute.  Under  conditions  of  relative 
scarcity,  they  are  ill-suited  to  regulate,  allocate  water  use,  or  esta- 
blish priorities.  Among  the  prime  alternatives  for  improving  Pennsylvania's 
water  allocation  arrangements  are:  (1)  adoption  of  a statewide  permit 
system  for  major  uses,  with  reform  of  common  law  rules,  and  other  arrange- 
ments governing  small  withdrawals,  and  (2)  enactment  of  an  allocation 
program  limited  to  "critical"  areas. 

Recommendation 

Pennsylvania  should  develop  new  approaches  to  water  conserva- 
tion to  apply  to  all  users,  with  initial  emphasis  in  water  limited 
areas,  including  reform  of  water  laws  and  creation  of  water  alloca- 
tion programs  encompassing  both  surface  and  ground  water. 

Energy 

Pennsylvania  is  both  a large  producer  and  a large  user  of  energy. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  coal  and  electrical  energy. 
Increased  attention  to  these  factors  is  essential  to  the  State's  future 
planning  for  growth,  environmental  protection,  and  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. The  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee  (Energy  Conversion  Panel) 
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estimates  that  about  15,500  megawatts  of  additional  electrical  generating 
capacity  (an  increase  of  about  3^2%  per  year)  will  be  needed  by  1990. 

These  GSAC  projections  are  based  on  assumptions  of  modest  economic  growth, 
moderate  increases  in  personal  income,  voluntary  conservation,  and  below 
national  average  population  growth.  However,  because  of  the  long  lead  time 
for  power  plant  construction,  contingency  planning  is  necessary. 

To  a significant  extent,  Pennsylvania’s  future  energy  policies  and 
plans  must  be  linked  with  national  policies  and  plans.  However,  even 
before  the  oil  crisis  of  1973,  over  80%  of  the  Commonwealth's  electric 
generating  capacity  was  coal  fired,  as  compared  with  less  than  45%  nationally. 
This  means  that  the  current  national  policy  of  emphasizing  coal  as  a basic 
energy  source  will  have  a greater  impact  on  Pennsylvania’s  coal  industry 
than  on  the  State’s  electric  industry,  due  to  the  increased  future  use 
of  coal  in  other  States. 

With  regard  to  fuel  costs,  during  the  period  after  1973,  there  v;cre 
much  greater  increases  throughout  the  Pacific  and  West  South  Central  Regions 
of  the  United  States  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Thus  the  factor  of  interstate 
competitive  energy  costs  has  tilted  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  aids 
our  economic  situation. 

The  Governor’s  Energy  Council  has  prepared  a "Coal  Policy"  state- 
ment which  identifies  major  issues  relating  to  investment,  manpower, 
environment,  and  technology,  and  recommends  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken.  Adequate  resources  should  be  made  available  so  that  State  agencies 
will  be  enabled  to  implement  that  policy. 

Coal  extraction  often  involves  competition  for  use  of  land.  In 
order  to  minimize  conflict  and  derive  maximum  benefit  of  use  of  natural 
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resources,  it  is  important  that  the  inventory  of  State  coal  reserves  be 
expanded  to  enable  planned,  sequential  use  to  occur. 

Major  new  mining  developments  can  have  an  important  impact  on  nearby 
communities.  A very  commendable  approach  has  been  taken  by  five  companies 
in  planning  for  12  new  deep  mines  in  Greene  County,  where  an  industry- 
sponsored  study  was  made  of  local  housing  availability,  schools,  roads, 
water  and  sewerage,  medical  and  other  community  services.  The  findings 
show  that  with  a projected  doubling  to  quadrupling  of  population  associated 
with  mining  and  service  industries,  the  local  capabilities  would  be  over- 
whelmed, unless  early  steps  are  taken.  This  private  initiative  is  useful 
and  should  be  used  elsewhere.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by  formation 
of  a State/Local  program  of  cooperation  for  technical  support,  problem 
solving  and  limited  financial  assistance  to  communities  involved.  Basic 
to  this  concept  is  the  fact  that  land  use  decisions  are  made  by  local 
governments,  and  these  decisions  shape  the  character  of  secondary  develop- 
ment . 

Of  the  three  vital  elements  of  the  coal/energy  system  — production, 
transportation  and  use  — transportation  is  regarded  as  the  weakest  link. 
Lack  of  adequate  resources  for  maintenance  has  significantly  affected  both 
the  highway  and  rail  systems  in  Pennsylvania.  Future  increased  coal  produc- 
tion could  be  adversely  affected  in  some  areas  by  inadequate  transportation 
capability.  Planning  for  transportation  must  be  linked  with  planning  for 
coal  development.  Highway  maintenance  and  construction  in  the  future  will 
be  increasingly  dependent  on  an  increase  in  the  State  motor  fuels  tax. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  overall  issue  of  funding  of  highway 
maintenance  will  be  resolved  at  a sufficient  level,  or  soon  enough,  to 
solve  the  problems  of  coal  haul  road  deterioration.  In  addition  to  the 
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bonding  methods  that  are  currently  employed,  other  methods  such  as  a 
ton/mile  tax  and  a resource  severance  tax  should  be  investigated.  Pro- 
posed abandonments  of  branch  lines  of  railroads  must  be  carefully  studied 
to  avoid  severing  coal  areas  from  transportation. 

The  siting  of  new  electric  generating  facilities,  whether  coal  or 
nuclear,  has  confronted  growing  opposition  from  concerned  citizens  and 
intervenor  groups.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  opposition  arises  from  doubts 
by  the  citizenry  about  the  impact  on  the  natural  environment,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a special  economic  problem  caused  by  the  inequitable 
tax  structure.  Local  acceptance  of  power  facilities  is  hampered  because 
socio-economic  costs  perceived  by  the  host  community  exceed  the  perceived 
socio-economic  benefits.  Pennsylvania’s  present  utility  tax  and  revenue 
distribution  system  is  inequitable  in  that  it  does  not  adequately  compen- 
sate the  host  community.  The  solution  lies  in  an  equitable  revision  of 
the  utility  tax  and  revenue  laws. 

In  terms  of  State  planning  policy,  the  siting  of  electric  power 
generating  stations  is  considered  to  fall  in  the  category  of  "developments 
of  more  than  local  concern,"  thus  requiring  State  and  regional  attention, 
as  well  as  local.  At  present  the  State  — through  DER  and  the  PUC  — 
conducts  authorized  responsibilities  relating  to  environmental  protection 
permits  and  certificates  of  necessity  for  purposes  of  eminent  domain. 
However,  utilities  generally  proceed  with  site  acquisition  before  appli- 
cations for  these  actions  arc  submitted.  Therefore,  sites  become  "locked 
in"  prior  to  resolution  of  critical  substantive  issues.  An  orderly  plan- 
ning process  should  be  established  by  statute  which  would  take  into  account 
the  State’s  power  supply  and  demand  equation,  water  availability. 
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environmental  goals  and  objectives,  conservation,  and  land  use  considera- 


tions. With  appropriate  public  participation,  as  well  as  official  agency 
input,  decisions  on  site  certification  would  be  based  on  a careful  balance 
of  all  factors.  The  review  of  specific  permits  (which  follows  later, 
after  design)  would  be  based  on  issues  resolved  during  the  State  Certifi- 
cation Process. 

Because  of  the  character  of  Pennsylvania's  economy,  dependence  on 
adequate  natural  gas  is  critical.  The  Governor's  Energy  Council  has  con- 
sistently advocated  that  natural  gas  should  not  be  "wasted"  on  low  priority 
uses  which  could  be  met  by  alternate  forms  of  energy.  The  Commonwealth 
should  also  continue  its  encouragement  of  developing  intrastate  gas  sup- 
plies, including  Lake  Erie. 

The  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  presents  electric  utilities  with  # 
substantial  problems  in  terms  of  space  requirements  and  necessary  safety 
measures.  Expressed  Federal  policy  would  have  the  U.S.  government  take 
ownership  and  assume  responsibility  for  disposal  of  commercial  nuclear  y 
waste,  to  be  financed  through  a one-time  fee.  To  date  this  logical 
policy  has  not  been  implemented,  although  some  investigations  have  been 
started.  This  effort  should  be  virogously  pursued  because  treatment  and 
disposal  of  commercial  nuclear  waste  is  a crucial  issue  for  future  power 
generation. 

Alternate  forms  of  energy,  including  solar  and  ref use-derive<‘ 


will  be  applicable  in  Pennsylvania  in  specific  situations.  With 


support  from  Federal  agencies. 


as  well  as 


research  and  development,  can  be  anticipated  to  occur  in  favorable  loca- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth.  Financial  incentives,  through  tax  credits 
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and  low-cost  loans,  should  be  considered  by  the  State  to  encourage  com- 
mercialization and  user  interest.  The  use  of  refuse-derived  fuel  has  the 
important  advantage  of  deriving  energy  benefits  from  solid  wastes  — which 
otherwise  are  increasingly  difficult  to  dispose  of  in  environmentally 
satisfactory  manners.  The  Commonwealth  should  support  and  expand  its 
program  of  financial  and  technical  assistance  in  this  area. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  during  the  period  1978-1985,  the 
increased  amounts  of  power  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  aggregate  addi- 
tions of  small  hydropower  facilities,  solar,  refuse-derived  fuel  and 
other  alternate  sources,  will  not  greatly  change  the  estimated  new  generating 
capacity  to  be  met  by  coal  and  nuclear  facilities. 

The  State  should  encourage,  with  "seed^  monies  and  various  forms  of 
technical  cooperation,  the  development  in  Pennsylvania  of  Federally- 
financed  projects  for  coal  gasification  and  liquif ication. 

Energy  conservation  can  be  considered  as  an  energy  source.  For  any 
given  energy-using  activity,  there  are  three  potential  adjustments  which 
should  be  considered,  alone  or  in  combination: 

1.  reducing  the  level  of  the  activity. 

2.  improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  the  activity;  and 

3.  substituting  more  abundant  and  benign  energy  for  less  abundant 
and  problem-causing  energy  resources. 

N^e  Governor's  Energy  Council  has  adopted  an  energy  conservation 
policy  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor.  This  statement  includes 
such  areas  as: 

(a)  demonstration  programs  which  show  the  State  support  of  energy 
conservation. 
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(b)  building  codes  to  improve  energy  use  in  heating,  cooling  and 
hot  water  heating; 

(c)  consumer  education  and  information  to  stimulate  citizen  aware- 
ness and  action;  and 

(d)  transportation  programs  to  increase  energy  efficiency  in  all 
types  of  transportation; 

The  energy  conservation  policy  should  serve  as  a basic  guideline  for 
the  Commonwealth,  and  should  be  implemented. 

Recommendation 

Pennsylvania  should  develop  its  energy  program  with  enactment 
of  legislation  for  certification  of  facility  sitings  and  revision 
of  utility  tax  distribution,  increased  attention  to  coal  transpor- 
tation problems,  continued  maintenance  of  environmental  protection, 
and  implementation  of  energy  conservation  policies. 

Forests  and  Forestry 

Pennsylvania  is  the  second  largest  hardwood  lumber  produ£l_ng  State 
in  the  nation,  and  ranks  seventh  in  the  production  of  paper  and  paper- 
board.  Over  60%,  or  17  million  acres,  of  the  Commonwealth's  area  is 
occupied  by  forests.  In  addition  to  the  importance  of  the  State's  forests 
for  wood  products,  this  natural  resource  provides  significant  values  for 
recreation,  water  supply,  wildlife  habitat  and  mineral  resources. 

Although  timber  is  growing  faster  at  this  time  than  it  is  being  j 
removed  through  harvesting  and  losses  from  fires  and  disease,  the  long- 
term picture  indicates  an  enlarged  demand.  For  example,  hardwood  demand 
is  expected  to  increase  by  80%  to  134%  nationally  and  by  50%  in-~T*ennsyl- 
vania  by  the  year  2000. 
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Forestry  management  in  Pennsylvania  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 


approximately  three-fourths  of  all  forest  land  in  the  State  is  owned  by 
small  landowners  — a total  of  over  300,000.  Ninety  percent  of  these 
own  less  than  100  acres.  This  situation  tends  to  hamper  application  of 
the  concept  of  multiple  use.  It  also  increases  vulnerability  of  forest 
lands  to  development. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  special  poten- 
tial for  commercial  success  exists  for  wood^pxoducts , such  as  pulp,  paper, 
veneer,  plywood,  flooring,  furniture,  particle  board,  bark  products  and 
compressed  wood  products. 

Recommendation 

The  State  should  expand  its  activities  relating  to  forestry 
and  forest  products  by  encouraging  multiple-use  of  timber  areas, 
providing  technical  assistance  to  small  forest  landowners,  providing 
incentives  to  protect  prime  woodland  areas,  generally  up-grade  forest 
management  practices,  and  encourage  research  and  development  efforts 
on  the  use  of  wood  for  energy.  Such  activities  will  produce  both 
economic  and  environmental  benefits. 

Air  Quality 

The  greater  portion  of  the  State's  area  has  good  air  quality  — and 
with  respect  to  particulates  and  sulfur  dioxide  — is  generally  better 
than  most  stringent  (secondary)  national  air  quality  standards.  However, 
in  almost  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  urban  areas,  one  or  more  of  the 
national  primary  (health-based)  standards  are  exceeded.  The  Allegheny 
County  and  Philadelphia  areas,  not  unexpectedly,  have  the  most  serious 
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air  pollution  problems.  In  addition,  there  are  scattered  situations  where 

single  sources  cause  localized  air  pollution  problems.  Considerable  

progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  pollution  from  existing  sources  and 
all  new  sources  are  properly  controlled,  but  the  magnitude  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's heavy  industry  and  automotive  air  pollution  problems  leaves  much 
to  be  done. 

The  1^77  Federal  ^ean  Air  Act^  amen^ents  require  significantly 
increased  technical  and  administrative  actioii^  the  States.  State 
Implementation  Plans  (SIP)  must  be  revised  to  provide  for  bringing  non- 
attainment areas  into  compliance  with  sulfur  oxide  and  particulate  require- 
ments by  1982  and  photochemical  and  carbon  monoxide  standards  by  1987. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  trigger  severe  penalties,  including  loss  of  Federal 
highway  and  sewerage  grants,  and  bans  on  new  industrial  construction. 

The  SIP  revision  includes  development  of  emission  inventories  and  control 
strategy  for  hydrocarbons,  review  of  SO^  and  particulate  requirements, 
evaluation  of  strategy  for  fugitive  dust,  and  work  with  local  agencies 
on  transportation  control  measures. 

The  Commonwealth  should  expand  its  efforts  in  connection  with  improving 
public  transportation  and  other  alternatives  to  private  auto  use.  (See 
additional  discussion  in  Report  on  Community  and  Social  Development, 
pages  31-35. 

Another  major  task  is  the  implementation  of  the  section  of  the  1977 
amendments  relating  to  Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  (PSD)  which 
applies  in  clean  air  areas.  Substantial  technical  studies  are  necessary 
in  order  to  develop  the  needed  data  and  plans.  Each  new  major  source  in 
PSD  areas  must  be  fully  evaluated  before  approval. 
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The  new  Federal  Act  thus  provides  the  States  with  new  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  for  flexibility  in  making  decisions  on  air  quality 
management  which,  in  turn,  can  affect  economic  growth  in  specific  areas. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  while  initial  steps  have  already 
been  taken,  Pennsylvania  cannot  conduct  the  extensive  studies  and  program 
implementation  without  increased  staff  resources  in  the  air  quality  pro- 
gram. 

I 

Recommendations 

Pennsylvania  should  undertake  immediately  and  follow  through 
on  the  required  technical  studies  and  evaluations  prescribed  under 
Federal  law,  in  order  to  allow  reasonable  growth  while  improving 
and/or  maintaining  air  quality.  This  will  require  an  increase  in 
the  staff  of  the  air  quality  program  over  the  next  five  years. 

Industrial  Minerals 

Industrial  minerals  — including  limestone,  clay,  cement  rock,  sand 
and  gravel  — are  important  raw  materials  that  are  used  extensively  in 
our  complex  economy.  They  are  vital  for  both  the  manufacturing  and  the 
construction  industries.  Pennsylvania  ranks  fifth  among  the  nation's 
states  in  mineral  production,  and  is  first  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Competition  for  land  use  is  a policy  issue  of  prime  significance  for 
the  mining  industry  because  land  development  usually  permanently  preempts 
mineral  extraction. 

Since  mineral  resources  are  not  renewable  or  replaceable,  nor  are 
the  sites  movable,  a necessary  first  step  in  planning  is  to  extend  and 
complete  the  inventory  of  Pennsylvania  mineral  resources.  In  order  to 
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minimize  future  land  use  conflicts  with  development  plans,  criteria  and 
procedures  should  be  formulated  to  allow  sequential  utilization  and  to 
establish  priorities  for  land  use,  keeping  market  conditions  in  mind. 

Under  any  program,  an  essential  requirement  is  that  environmental  pro- 
tection must  be  maintained. 

Recommendation 

Inventories  of  the  State's  mineral  reserves  should  be  completed 
and  should  be  utilized  in  land-use  planning  so  that  sequential  utili- 
zation can  be  implemented.  Extraction  of  minerals  should  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  environmental  standards. 

Land  Use  and  Natural  Resource  Information  Management 

It  is  essential  to  have  adequate  and  sound  data  as  the  foundation 
for  effective  planning  and  management  of  land  and  other  natural  resources. 
Without  such  a basis,  forecasting  and  decision-making  is  inaccurate  and 
hazardous . 

Information  on  land  use  and  natural  resources  is  needed  by  a variety 
of  users,  in  addition  to  agencies  of  the  State  government.  Local  govern- 
ments — cities,  boroughs,  counties  and  townships  — require  considerable 
detailed  data  in  conducting  their  assigned  responsibilities.  Specialized 
agencies,  such  as  area  and  regional  planning  commissions,  authorities 
and  interstate  commissions,  are  extensive  users  of  such  information. 

The  private  sector,  including  utilities,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests,  and  citizen  organizations,  all  have  data  needs  to  be  satisfied. 

Federal  and  State  statutes  usually  require  planning  elements  as 
integral  parts  of  overall  programs.  Examples  include  water  resources 
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and  water  quality,  air  quality,  solid  waste  management,  surface  mining, 
recreation,  and  transportation.  Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  have  several 
existing  programs  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  a Statewide 
comprehensive  information  system  on  land  use  and  natural  resources. 

Each  of  the  existing  programs,  of  course,  has  been  developed  for  use  by 
the  particular  functional  program  area  involved. 

The  most  generally  applicable  one  is  LUDA  (Land  Use  Data  Analysis). 

A Statewide  land  use  and  natural  resource  information  system  need 
not  be  a single  data  bank.  Rather,  it  should  start  by  cataloguing  existing 
data  sources  to  serve  as  a "finders  index"  for  users  seeking  information. 
Further  refinements  should  include:  identification  of  information  gaps, 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  and  redundancy,  and  improving 
the  compatibility  of  separate  data  sources.  A key  issue  is  the  determina- 
tion of  future  data  needs  by  all  public  and  private  users. 

The  concept  thus  embodies  a listing  and  indexing  of  pertinent  data 
sources.  This  would  encompass  all  State  agencies,  at  least  five  Federal 
agencies  (USDA,  NASA,  Interior,  EPA  and  Commerce),  as  well  as  private, 
regional  and  local  sources.  Continuity  and  up-dating  efforts  arc  vita] 
factors.  Through  this  coordinated  approach,  the  initial  and  maintenance 
costs  will  be  minimized,  while  striving  for  comprehensiveness.  It  would 
be  feasible  to  include  both  manual  and  computer-based  elements. 

The  utilization  of  in-place  information  sources  and  systems  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  cost-effective  and  practical  approach  for 
Pennsylvania . 

Recommendation 

The  State  should  develop  and  maintain  an  effective,  continuing, 

comprehensive  system  for  collecting,  storing,  updating  and  retrieving 
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information  on  the  State's  water,  land,  forestry  and  mineral  resources 
as  an  essential  foundation  for  planning,  management  and  decision- 


making at  all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri^/ate  sector, 
of  the  data  users  should  be  considered  the  prime  factor  in 
the  system. 


The  needs 
developing 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  overall  consensus  of  the  Earth,  Energy  and  Environmental 
Resources  Committee  is  that  conservation  and  management  of  man's  life- 
support  system  will,  in  the  long  run,  lead  to  an  environment  which  is 
not  only  ecologically  sound,  but  also  socially  and  ecnomically  sound. 

With  this  theme  in  mind;  and  the  desire  for  Pennsylvania  to  achieve  a 
society  of  people  who  are  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  healthy, 
well-educated  and  economically  secure;  this  Committee  recommends  actions 
which  will  help  to  preserve  man's  life-support  system.  Throughout  its 
research  and  policy  formulation  process,  this  Committee  has  emphasized 
strategies  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

(1)  Management  of  Environmental  Quality  and  Natural  Resources 

Maintenance  of  a high  quality  environment  by  encouraging 
the  protection  of  areas  having  outstanding  environmental  quality, 
supporting  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  areas  already 
degraded,  wisely  using  resources  based  upon  a recognition  of 
their  natural  capabilities  and  assimilative  capacities,  and 
providing  direction  for  generally  enhancing  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Pennsylvanians.  In  the  long  run,  this  factor  will 
lead  to  a more  stable  economic  and  social  environment  within 
the  State  so  that  every  citizen  can  enjoy  an  ever-improving 
livelihood  brought  about  by  productive  employment.  This  is  a 
challenge,  not  for  government  alone,  but  also  for  business, 
industry,  agriculture  and  every  citizen. 
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(2)  Sound  Economic  Development 


Using  the  planning  process  to  aid  in  achieving  economic 
goals;  defining,  evaluating  and  determining  ways  of  meeting 
society’s  needs  in  the  context  of  finite  natural  resources. 

This  principle  is  achievable  when  a systems  or  comprehensive 
approach  is  used  in  the  planning  process. 

When  one  looks  at  the  natural  environment  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  possible  to  categorize  the  ecological  system  into  three 
sectors  consisting  of  air,  water  and  land.  Proper  management 
of  resources  and  the  ecological  processes  which  form  each  sector 
is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a quality  environment  for  man. 

This  Committee  has  given  much  consideration  to  these  ecological 
sectors  and  their  interrelationships  in  the  formulation  of 
strategies  to  maintain  environmental  quality.  The  following 
is  a brief  description  of  the  Importance  of  these  sectors  and 
actions  which  must  be  taken  to  improve  or  maintain  them. 

(A)  Air  - The  Commonwealth  should  strive  to  improve  air  quality 
where  it  is  poorer  than  national  standards  and  maintain 
it  elsewhere,  thereby  protecting  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  State's  citizens.  Good  air  quality  not  only  enhances 
citizen's  welfare  through  better  health,  protection  of 
natural  life,  and  improved  aesthetics,  but  it  also  has 
indirect  beneficial  effects  since  increased  health  will 
lead  to  greater  productivity  of  the  worker.  This  Increased 
productivity  is  essential  to  stable  growth  within  an  economy 
which,  in  turn,  improves  the  livelihood  and  welfare  of 
the  general  citizenry. 
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(B)  Water  - The  Commonwealth  should  strive  to  improve  water 


quality  where  it  does  not  meet  State  standards,  maintain 
the  quality  elsewhere,  and  manage  the  available  supply  of 
surface  and  ground  water  within  the  State.  An  adequate 
and  dependable  supply  of  high  quality  water  is  not  only 
Important  to  the  State's  citizens  in  terms  of  everyday 
needs  for  health  and  leisure  opportunities,  it  is  also  an 
essential  resource  to  Industry.  Modern  community  life  is 
not  possible  without  adequate,  safe  water  supplies  and 
proper  disposal  of  liquid  wastes.  Productive  living 
requires  priority  attention  to  water  resources. 

(C)  Land  - The  Commonwealth  should  strive  to  ensure  that  sur- 
face and  sub-surface  uses  of  land  are  compatible  with  all 
resource  management  efforts,  and  to  protect  and  improve 
the  productivity  of  all  lands  in  terms  of  economics, 
amenities,  psychological  and  social  productivity  with  respect 
to  human  welfare.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  Common- 
wealth must  make  an  effort  to:  (a)  Reclaim  those  land 
resources  degraded  by  manmade  or  natural  disasters, 

(b)  Protect  those  ecologically  fragile  and  wild  lands 
and  preserve  for  posterity,  places  having  archeological, 
cultural,  ecological,  educational,  historical,  economic 
or  scenic  values;  (c)  Preserve  aesthetic  features  of  the 
environment,  (d)  Strive  to  implement  planning  procedures 
that  account  for  competing  or  conflicting  land  uses  by 
achieving  allocations  that  will  preserve  man's  life-support 
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systems  and  recreation  in  a way  which  will  maintain  a 
socially,  economically  and  ecologically  sound  environment. 

Most  actions  taken  by  man  which  affect  one  sector  of  the  environ- 
ment (i.e.,  air,  water  or  land)  also  affect  the  other  sectors  or,  in 
other  words,  the  "whole  environment."  For  example,  efforts  to  increase 
our  energy  supply  while  attempting  to  conserve  oil  and  gas  reserves  will 
likely  increase  the  amount  of  land  used  for  coal  production.  In  turn, 
more  water  v/ill  be  used  for  the  production  of  electricity  with  the  possi- 
bility of  lowering  air  quality  levels  due  to  the  increased  burning  of 
fossil  fuels  that  are  higher  in  pollutants.  Because  such  interrelation- 
ships do  exist,  this  Committee  has  approached  its  research  and  policy 
formulation  through  use  of  five  task  forces.  These  task  forces  were 
structured  in  such  a way  so  as  to  account  for  the  various  interrelation- 
ships that  exist  between  air,  land  and  water.  Each  task  force  considered 
the  major  issues  facing  the  Commonwealth  in  terms  of  managing  man's 
life-support  system.  The  subject  areas  to  which  a task  force  was  assigned 
to  study  the  pertinent  Issues  include:  (1)  Water,  (2)  Energy,  (3)  Forestry, 
(4)  Air  Quality,  and  (5)  Industrial  Minerals. 

Each  task  force  has  dealt  with  the  subject  area  and  the  pertinent 
issues  by  analyzing  the  existing  situation,  determining  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  situation,  and  by  setting  forth  measures  that  must  be 
taken  to  accomplish  the  desired  improvements. 

The  Committee  also  interrelates  with  the  Land  Policy  Committee  which 
is  considering  Rural/Farm  and  Urban  Issues. 

The  Committee,  in  its  deliberations,  had  Access  to  several  Important 
policy  documents  which  are  highly  relevant  to  its  assigned  subject  areas. 
Included  are: 
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Environmental  Master  Plan  - Environmental  Quality  Board 
Coal  Policy  - Governor's  Energy  Council 

Land  Policy  Strategy  - Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
Coal  for  the  70s  - Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  - Governor's  Energy  Council 
The  Committee  generally  affirms  and  endorses  the  recommendations 
made  therein  and  urges  their  implementation.  This  report  is  not  intended 
to  duplicate,  but  to  extend  certain  existing  policy  recommendations,  as 
well  as  to  initiate  additional  policy  considerations  by  the  State  Planning 
Board . 

General  Considerations 

1.  Funding  of  State  Programs 

In  its  review,  the  Committee  noted  with  extreme  concern 
that  the  funding  needs  for  State  agency  programs  are  not  being 
met.  In  fact,  some  programs  are  nearly  non-functional  or  have 
been  abdicated.  The  Committee  believes  that  this  trend  must 
be  reversed  in  the  interest  of  protection  to  citizen  health, 
natural  resource  management  and  economic  well-being. 

Although  in  certain  programs.  Federal  "takeover"  is  theo- 
retically possible,  that  is  not  realistic.  Experience  has 
shown  that  staff  resources  are  reduced,  not  increased,  under 
Federal  operation.  More  importantly.  Federal  administration  of 
such  programs  cannot  be  as  sensitive  to  local  situations  and 
needs,  or  State  policies. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends  that  funding  levels 
of  environmental  protection  and  resource  management  programs  be 
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increased  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
wherever  feasible,  the  State  undertake  the  administration  of 
the  related  Federal  law. 

2.  Transportation 

The  Committee  has  also  noted  that  transportation  mainte- 
nance deficiencies  are  a cross-cutting  factor.  For  example, 
the  use  of  State's  coal  and  timber  can  be  adversely  impacted 
by  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  Transportation  also 
is  an  important  consideration  in  manufacturing,  community  develop- 
ment, and  in  energy  conservation. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  believes  that  transportation 
policies  should  be  considered  in  general,  overall  terms,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  individual  Issues. 
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WATER 


Pennsylvania's  water  policy  and  planning  needs  result  from  a mixture 
ol  impending  shortages  In  specific  areas,  periodic  floods,  statulory  and 
institutional  inadequacies,  and  difficult  local  problems  in  water  supply 
and  water  quality.  Diligent  attention  to  these  issues  through  enactment 
of  new  legislation,  practice  of  conservation,  and  extension  of  State 
Planning  and  Management  efforts  on  water  quality  and  water  quantity  can 
mitigate  future  adverse  effects  on  the  Commonwealth's  environment  and 
economic  development. 

Compared  with  other  parts  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  with  most 
of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Pennsylvania  enjoys  bountiful 
water  for  use  by  industry,  municipalities,  recreational  interests  and 
agriculture.  This  vital  natural  resource  provides  an  essential  part  of 
the  State's  foundation  for  continued  growth  and  quality  of  life.  However, 
all  types  of  water  uses  are  increasing  — at  a rate  higher  than  our  growth 
rate  — thus  accentuating  the  necessity  for  better  management  in  the 
future  in  order  to  maintain  our  relative  advantages. 

Studies  and  reports  of  the  State  Water  Plan  (water  quantity)  and 
COWAMP/208  (water  quality)  are  providing  significant  data  on  water, 
jdtntifying  issues  and  recommending  alternate  courses  of  action  and 
■olutions.  The  recently-established  Water  Resources  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  of  DER  is  considering  policy  issues  for  Pennsylvania.  The 
Committee  reviewed  a range  of  issues  and  selected  certain  areas  for 
analysis  and  policy  recommendations. 

The  information  contained  in  this  report  on  water  quantity  was  taken 
primarily  from  preliminary  studies  and  reports  of  the  State  Water  Plan. 
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Final  reports  giving  considerably  more  detailed  information  and  a com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  water  resources  problems  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  Similarly,  the  State’s  COWAMP/208 
water  quality  studies  are  currently  at  the  mid-point  stage.  Both  of 
these  studies  are  crucial  for  local,  regional  and  economic  planning. 

Water  for  Energy  Needs 

By  far,  the  largest  category  of  water  withdrawal  in  Pennsylvania 
currently  is  for  condensor  cooling  at  electric  generating  stations;  this 
amounts  to  60%  of  all  water  withdrawn.  However,  all  of  this  water  is 
returned,  except  for  evaporative  losses.  As  old,  "once-through"  cooling 
systems  are  replaced  by  "closed-cycle"  systems,  in  conformity  with  dis- 
charge temperature  limits,  a penalty  of  increased  water  consumption  is 
involved,  due  to  more  evaporation  losses.  Consumptive  losses  related 
to  power  generation  amounted  to  about  15%  of  the  total  losses  in  1970; 
these  power-related  consumptive  losses  are  expected  to  increase  to  about 
30%  of  the  total  losses  in  1990.  By  way  of  comparison,  manufacturing 
accounted  for  45%  of  consumptive  water  losses  in  1970,  and  is  expected 
to  drop  to  about  26%  by  1990.  Irrigation  consumptive  losses  will  rise 
from  8%  in  1970  to  26%  in  1990.  Off-stream  storage  reservoirs  are 
essential,  particularly  in  connection  with  power  generation. 

Protection  of  Instream  uses  — such  as  navigation,  recreation 
(fishing,  swimming,  boating),  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  hydropower, 
and  water  quality  maintenance  — is  a major  issue,  since  these  uses  will 
be  challenged  by  growth  in  consumptive  use  and  interbasin  transfers. 
Pennsylvania’s  current  legal  approaches,  such  as  the  riparian  doctrine’s 
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"reasonable  use"  rule,  fail  to  identify  and  protect  minimum  stream  flows 
necessary  to  preserve  vital  instream  and  dovmstream  uses. 

For  planning  purposes,  it  is  important  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
storage  which  would  be  required  to  meet  low  flow  criteria  as  a result 
of  additional  consumptive  use  for  power  generation.  Three  scenarios  of 
additional  generating  capacity  by  the  year  2000  were  investigated  by 
the  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee  (Energy  Conversion  Panel) 

Including  increases  in  capacity  of  15,500,*  65,000  and  100,000  megawatts 
beyond  the  1975  level.  The  1975  installed  capacity  was  26,000  MW.  For 
15,500*  MW  of  additional  generation  capacity,  30,000*  acre  feet  of 
storage  would  be  required  within  the  State  to  meet  the  7-day-lO-year  low  flow 
standards.  At  65,000  MW  of  additional  capacity,  210,000  acre  feet  of 
storage  would  be  required  and  at  100,000  MW,  390,000  acre  feet  are  needed. 

The  State  Water  Plan  is  currently  studying  more  sophisticated  cri- 
teria to  establish  low  flow  needs  in  various  streams  depending  on  their 
particular  instream  uses  and  hydrologic  characteristics.  The  Plan  is 
also  considering  the  options  available  (including  conservation)  to 
different  consumptive  users  in  each  basin  to  implement  the  policy. 

For  electric  generating  stations,  the  options  include  the  develop- 
ment of  new  upstream  storage  reservoirs,  the  reallocation  of  storage  in 
existing  reservoirs  or  the  curtailing  of  consumptive  water  use  during 
low  flow  periods. 

Obviously  energy  growth  will  place  an  increasingly  heavy  burden  on 
available  water  supplies.  Energy  conservation  and  water  conservation 

*The  lower  figure  is  GSAC ' s selected  projection. 
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can  ease  that  burden  considerably;  however,  the  State  Water  Plan  indicates 
that  increased  water  storage  will  almost  certainly  be  needed  under  any 
growth  projection.  The  existing  water  resources  must  be  efficiently 
managed  in  order  to  minimize  adverse  environmental  effects  and  protect 
the  various  beneficial  uses  of  water  for  future  generations. 

Public  Water  Supply 

Pennsylvania’s  1,150  public  water  suppliers  face  a multitude  of 
interrelated  problems  in  the  area  of  water  supply,  water  quality,  main- 
tenance, new  facility  construction  and  organization. 

According  to  recent  information,  either  now  or  by  1990,  roughly 
25%  of  the  suppliers  will  have  water  source  deficiencies,  particularly 
during  droughts;  7%  will  have  inadequate  filtration  plant  capacity;  and 
25%  will  have  inadequate  system  storage.  Over  half  of  the  existing  sur- 
face sources  now  have  no  filtration  and  many  systems  are  experiencing 
inordinate  leakage  and  loss.  From  a water  quality  standpoint,  numerous 
drinking  water  sources  are  contaminated  by  industrial  chemicals,  domestic 
wastes,  pesticides,  fertilizers,  sediment  and  acid  mine  drainage. 

The  current  organizational  and  financial  position  of  many  Pennsyl- 
vania water  suppliers  is,  at  best,  precarious.  Of  the  1,150  public  water 
systems,  70%  serve  less  than  1,000  customers,  considered  by  most  experts 
a minimum  rate  base  to  sustain  adequate  operations.  Most  small  suppliers 
lack  the  technical  personnel,  fiscal  and  organizational  resources  to  meet 
basic  standards.  Many  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  new  Federal  drinking 
water  standards.  The  mere  maintenance  of  existing  facilities  is  often 
unachievable . 
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tially  be  supplied  from  State  agencies,  but  the  most  pressing  need  is 
financial  assistance.  Compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
aid  to  sewage  treatment  plant  construction,  water  supply  facilities 
receive  little.  An  overall,  comprehensive.  Federally-financed  assistance 
program  is  needed  if  we  expect  to  meet  the  new  drinking  water  standards, 
maintain  small  dams,  and  provide  reasonable  water  supply  service  in  the 
smaller  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  State's  drinking  water  protection  program  is 
financially  strapped.  A current  line  item  budget  of  approximately  $1 
million  provides  for  a staff  of  15  employees  and  laboratory  support 
assigned  to  monitor  and  oversee  over  17,000  systems,  including  public 
and  semi-public  supplies.  These  resources  allow  for  only  one  inspection 
every  year  or  two  at  the  1,150  public  supplies  and  12,400  of  the  16,500 
semi-public  water  supplies.  Some  suspected  carcinogenic  substances 
rarely  get  tested  for. 

Major  Basin  Water  Problems 

The  Monongahela  River  faces  one  of  the  most  serious  water  supply 
problems  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  intensively  used  to  meet  the  water 
needs  of  steel  mills  and  other  industries  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  17 
public  water  supplies  and  three  electric  generating  facilities.  The 
Monongahela  River  is  simultaneously  one  of  the  nation's  most  heavily 
used  Inland  waterways,  with  commercial  navigation  carrying  approx  Ima Lo I y 
38  million  tons  of  raw  materials,  goods  and  fuels  annually. 

Current  and  projected  interbasin  transfers  and  consumptive  uses 
for  public  water  supply  (37  mgd) , power  plants,  (17  mgd)  and  industry 
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(117  mgd),  would  substantially  conflict  with  navigation  during  low  flows. 

Put  realistically,  in  the  next  significant  drought,  Pennsylvania  will 
face  the  difficult  choice  of  shutting  down  or  curtailing  navigation, 
industrial  production,  power  generation  and  municipal  water  supply  on 
the  Monongehela. 

Because  of  the  navigation  factor  involved  in  the  Tygard  Reservoir, 
the  Federal  government  may,  under  low  flow  conditions,  prohibit  any 
diversions  of  river  water  which  may  reduce  or  interfere  with  flows  re- 
quired for  navigation. 

The  economic  and  environmental  dependence  of  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  Monongahela  River  makes  early  implementation  of  an  action 
program  imperative.  If  existing  uses  — even  with  conservation  efforts  — 
are  to  be  met  during  droughts,  additional  upstream  storage  must  be 
developed.  There  are  also  other  problems  on  the  River,  particularly 
flooding  and  high  levels  of  total  dissolved  solids  which  are  serious. 

The  proposed  multi-purpose  reservoir  at  Rowlesburg,  West  Virginia  now 
appears  to  be  unachievable.  If  this  controversial  project  is  not  con- 
structed, however.  Western  Pennsylvania  must  turn  to  other  relatively 
drastic  options.  Including  (1)  a moratorium  on  additional  population 
growth  and  development  southwest  of  Pittsburgh,  and  shift  future  growth 
to  other  parts  of  the  region;  (2)  relocation  of  consumptive  power  generating 
and  industrial  facilities  to  other  basins;  (3)  reconstruction  of  water 
supply  systems  to  import  and  treat  water  from  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
Rivers . 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  confronts  a similarly  critical  water  use 
problem.  New  York  City  diverts  up  to  800  mgd  for  public  water  supply 
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under  authority  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  Decree  and  is  required  to  make 
releases  from  its  reservoirs  to  the  Delaware  River  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a minimum  flow  of  1750  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  at  the  stream 
guage  near  Milford,  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  the  1954  Decree  authorizes 
New  Jersey  to  divert  up  to  100  mgd  through  the  Raritan  Canal  to  serve  the 
Northern  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

A flow  objective  of  3000  cfs  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  has  been  established 
as  necessary  to  hold  the  salt  front  of  the  Delaware  River  estuary  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  in  order  to  protect  the  fresh  water 
intakes  of  Philadelphia  and  the  ground  water  aquifers  used  by  the  City 
of  Camden,  N.  J.  Under  present  conditions,  this  threshold  is  not  met 
about  15%  of  the  time. 

New  power  plants  and  increased  industrial,  agricultural  and  muni- 
cipal consumptive  water  uses,  combined  with  Increasing  water  diversions 
to  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  will  make  the  situation  worse,  unless 
additional  reservoir  capacity  is  installed.  In  addition  to  locks  Island, 
Aquashicola  and  Merrill  Creeks,  modifications  of  Prompton  and  Francis 
Walter  Dams  are  alternatives  for  alleviation  of  Delaware  Basin  water 
shortage  problems. 

Consumptive  Use  Makeup 

The  protection  of  water  uses  from  future  streamflow  depletion  is  a 
primary  concern  of  water  resources  management.  An  important  facet  of 
water  resources  management,  involving  both  instream  and  withdrawal  uses, 
is  the  proper  control  of  consumptive  water  uses. 

Consumptive  water  uses  can  be  divided  into  two  categories;  (1) 
direct  consumptive  water  — that  quantity  of  water  discharged  to  the 
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atmosphere  or  incorporated  in  the  product  of  a process  such  as  vegatative 
growth,  food  processing,  mineral  processing,  etc.,  and  (2)  indirect  con- 
sumptive water  — the  quantity  of  water  transferred  from  a source  water- 
shed to  another  watershed  and  never  returned,  or  water  transferred  from 
an  upstream  intake  point  to  a downstream  discharge  point  bypassing  in- 
between  users. 

Consumptive  water  use  thus  results  in  depletion  of  natural  stream- 
flows  downstream  of  the  intake  point.  The  effects  vary  since  depletions 
may  be  negligible  under  normal  streamflow  conditions,  but  the  Impacts 
on  instream  as  well  as  downstream  withdrawal  uses  can  become  quite  signi- 
ficant during  periods  of  low  streamflow. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  (SRBC) , with  regulatory 
powers  over  all  water  use  in  the  basin,  adopted  a low  flow  policy  on 
September  14,  1976.  That  policy  requires  that  all  future  Incremental 
consumptive  uses  be  made  up  during  periods  when  the  streamflow  is  less 
than  the  total  of  the  7 day  - 10  year  low  flow  (Qy_2Q)  plus  the  consump- 
tive use.  The  policy  applies  to  all  water  users  who  use  stream  with- 
drawals as  sources  or  who  use  ground  water  aquifers  hydraulically  related 
to  streamflows. 

The  State  Water  Plan  staff  believes  that  the  consumptive  use/low 
flow  policy  currently  in  effect  as  a regulation  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  should  be  adopted  on  a statewide  basis.  While  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  has  established  minimum  flow  objectives  for  the  main 
stem  of  the  Delaware  River,  including  both  flow  augmentation  and  consump- 
tive use  makeup  requirements,  no  provision  has  been  made  to  protect 
streamflows  in  tributary  streams  during  low  flow  periods.  It  should  be 
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noted  that  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Conunission  (DRBC)  flow  objectives 
usually  require  more  water  to  be  released,  since  flow  augmentation  is 
included.  DRBC  assesses  a user  charge  for  those  users  not  having  their 
own  storage  for  makeup  purposes.  DRBC  utilizes  these  monies  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  cost  of  water  supply  storage  at  Corps  of 
Engineers'  Reservoirs.  Thus,  consumptive  use  makeup  and  flow  augmenta- 
tion water  is  made  available  for  Basin  users. 

Water  Conservation 

A prime  objective  in  future  water  management  must  be  conservation 
and  more  efficient  use  of  our  existing  resources.  Conservation  efforts 
must  address  rising  consumptive  losses  in  power,  irrigation  and  manu- 
facturing use,  which  together  represent  80%  of  the  consumptive  use  pro- 
blem and  90%  of  the  total  Statewide  water  use.  In  the  power  generating 
sector,  consumption  is  a direct  result  of  the  energy  waste.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  capture  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  thermal  energy  available 
from  fuels  burned  in  electric  facilities,  we  will  increasingly  waste 
both  energy  and  water  resources.  The  possibility  of  using  "waste"  heat 
in  residences.  Industries  and  intensive  agriculture  around  power  plants 
may  now  be  economically  impractical.  In  the  future  it  will  be  imperative. 
Similarly,  we  must  develop  and  encourage  adoption  of  technologies  and  pro- 
cesses to  reduce  water  waste  in  industries  and  agriculture. 

In  comparison  to  power,  industrial  and  irrigation  uses,  public  water 
supply  presents  a substantially  different  set  of  conservation  problems. 
Consumptive  water  loss  is  not  a major  problem,  amounting  on  an  average 
to  about  10%  of  municipal  system  withdrawal.  However,  interbasin  transfer 
of  water  through  public  water  supply  and  sewer  systems  has  resulted  in 
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artifically  depleted  streamflows  in  numerous  Commonwealth  streams.  In 
addition,  wasteful  habits  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  cus- 
tomers have  caused  new  source  development  to  be  required  prematurely  along 
with  increased  facility  and  treatment  costs. 

Flood  Control  and  Storm  Water  Management 

Pennsylvania’s  bountiful  water  resources  have,  at  times,  also  been 
the  scourge  of  her  citizens.  Flooding  has  damaged  human  settlements 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colonial  proprietors.  Urban,  industrial 
and  commercial  development,  as  well  as  clearing  of  land  for  agriculture 
and  mining,  has  increased  runoff  and  simultaneously  placed  valuable 
structures  and  investments  in  the  path  of  flood  waters. 

In  only  the  past  40  years  Pennsylvanians  have  suffered  eighteen 
major  floods,  accounting  for  total  damages  in  excess  of  5.8  billion  dollars. 
Although  there  is  a tendency  to  look  upon  the  great  floods,  such  as  the 
disasters  of  1936,  1972  and  1977,  as  remote  and  unprecedented  events, 
the  fact  is  that  serious  and  moderate  floods  are  a part  of  the  regular 
and  natural  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Major  disasters  have  affected 
many  parts  of  the  State,  and  severe  damage  has  occured  in  additional 
localized  areas. 

Public  Investment  in  structural  measures  to  control  floods  is  already 
substantial.  Dams,  dikes,  levees  and  channel  modification  projects  have 
been  developed  extensively  as  the  major  thrust  of  flood  control  efforts 
to  date. 

Since  the  late  1930 's,  the  Commonwealth  has  sponsored  78  flood  con- 
trol projects  and  1,018  stream  improvement  projects,  for  a total  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $60,000,000.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  expended 
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more  than  $638  million  on  25  major  reservoir  projects,  and  installed  '2>h 
local  protection  projects  requiring  $117  million  in  Federal  and  $24.8 
million  in  State  and  local  funds.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  pro- 
vided 64  small  flood  retention  reservoirs  ($68,000,000)  and  almost  $3,000,000 
in  emergency  post-flood  stream  projects. 

Several  recent  disasters  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  flood  projects 
carried  out  over  the  past  four  decades  by  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

State  Water  Plan  data  indicates  that  Statewide,  natural  flood  damages 
would  average  $258,000,000  annually,  were  it  not  for  Federal  and  State 
Flood  Control  structures  which  have  reduced  annual  damages  to  a residual 
of  $66,000,000. 

However,  structural  measures  by  themselves  are  not  total  solutions 
to  the  flooding  problem.  A combination  of  increased  runoff  from  upstream 
development  and  more  damage-prone  investment  in  flood  hazard  areas  erodes 
the  effectiveness  of  structural  measures.  Flood  protection  projects  are 
designed  to  protect  a community  against  a certain  flood  stage.  If  a flood 
occurs  which  exceeds  the  design  criteria,  flood  damages  will  occur  again. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  wider  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
of  nonstructural  alternatives  and  flood  plain  management  techniques  in 
reducing  and  avoiding  flood  damages.  Among  the  important  potential  ele- 
ments of  nonstructural,  flood  area  management  efforts  are  (1)  open  space, 
recreation  and  urban  renewal  projects  to  preserve  flood  hazard  areas, 

(2)  flood  plain  zoning  and  building  code  ordinances  to  regulate  flood 
area  construction,  (3)  "f loodproof ing”  of  buildings  located  in  flood 
plains,  (4)  relocation  of  damage-prone  structures  or  uses  to  upland 
areas,  (5)  flood  warning  systems,  and  (6)  flood  insurance  programs. 
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It  should  be  recognized  that  Pennsylvania’s  flood  damage  problem 
is  part  of  a larger  storm  water  management  challenge.  Land  development 
and  the  installation  of  impervious  surfaces  has  increased  storm  runoff, 
caused  serious  local  and  regional  drainage  problems,  and  contributed  to 
higher  flood  levels  and  damages  throughout  the  State. 

Urbanization  may  double  or  triple  the  peak  flows  of  five-  and  ten- 
year  floods  on  small  watersheds.  Lands  downstream  are  impacted  by  the 
cumulative  effects  of  unplanned  and  unregulated  changes  in  drainage 
patterns  due  to  urban  clearance,  grading  and  development. 

There  are  three  important  areas  wherein  future  action  is  needed  to 
control  and  minimize  floods  and  flood  damage: 

1.  Drainage  rights  and  storm  water  management.*  This  is  basically 
a local  responsibility  which  is  not  being  properly  discharged. 

2.  Flood  control.  There  is  a need  for  more  flexible  State  laws 
to  allow  participation  in  non-structural  methods  of  flood 
control . 

3.  Flood  plain  management.** 

Water  Allocation 

At  present,  Pennsylvania  has  no  comprehensive  legal  or  institutional 
approach  to  water  allocation.  Most  allocations  are  governed  by  "common 
law"  cases  dealing  with  riparian  rights  and  ground  water  withdrawals. 

The  common  law  doctrines  often  operate  contrary  to  hydrologic  fact, 
treating  interrelated  ground  and  suface  water  resources  under  separate 
and  inconsistent  rules. 

*Act  167  (S.  744,  P.N.  2154),  Approved  10/4/78,  Storm  Water  Management. 

**Act  166  (S.  743,  P.N.  2150),  Approved  10/4/78,  Flood  Plain  Management. 
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Use  of  waters  in  streams  and  lakes  is  governed  by  riparian  rights 
doctrine.  Owners  of  lands  bordering  water  courses  nuu'  wltlulr.jw  and  use 
water  on  their  riparian  lauds;  or  waters  dtawn  liom  streams  may  onlv  be 
used  on  riparian  lands  adjoining  the  water  course.  Unlimited  withdrawals 
are  allowed  for  domestic  (drinking,  bathing  and  livestock)  purposes,  but 
diversions  for  irrigation,  industrial  and  other  uses  are  restricted  to 
"reasonable"  amounts  which  do  not  materially  diminish  stream  flow  or 
affect  downstream  uses. 

Pennsylvania  common  law  permits  a landowner  to  withdraw  groundwaters 
beneath  his  land  for  "natural  and  ordinary"  uses  located  on  that  land 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  his  neighbors.  Included  in  the  term 
"natural  and  ordinary"  uses  are  virtually  all  economic  enterprises,  in- 
cluding domestic  water  use,  mining,  irrigation  and  manufacturing.  Thus, 
as  late  as  1957  the  Pennsylvania  Courts  ruled  a mine  operator  could  de- 
water  and  lower  water  tables  throughout  a valley  with  no  responsibility 
for  injuries  to  owners  of  domestic  wells  whose  water  supply  was  thereby 
cut  off.  Liability  can  only  arise  where  the  withdrawal  is  malicious  or 
negligent,  and  causes  foreseeable  harm  to  adjacent  lands. 

These  common  law  water  rights  are  insecure,  providing  little  guidance 
to  landowners  and  investors  prior  to  a crisis  or  dispute.  The  common 
law  doctrines  are  ill  suited  to  allocate  water  resources  under  conditions 
of  relative  scarcity  and  are  unable  to  effectively  regulate  consumptive 
uses.  Case  law  does  not  provide  a system  of  priorities,  or  a mechanism 
for  establishing  priorities,  in  situations  of  conflict,  drought  or  other 
crises.  No  means  are  available  to  assess  the  relative  economic  and  social 
values  of  competing  uses,  the  effect  of  allocations  upon  the  total  water 
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resource  and  environmental  factors,  or  the  ability  of  each  use  to  fulfill 
its  needs  by  alternate  means.  The  current  common  law  system  relies  almost 
entirely  on  Court  case-by-case  adjudications,  a process  which  is  expensive, 
time  consuming,  and  unable  to  avoid  conflict  or  encourage  voluntary  con- 
servation and  management  of  water  use. 

The  1939  Water  Rights  Act  only  governs  withdrawals  from  springs, 
lakes  and  streams  by  public  water  supply  entitles.  Public  water  supply 
diversions  only  account  for  9%  of  the  total  withdrawals  from  Pennsylvania 
surface  waters.  These  diversions  are  relatively  nonconsumptive,  with 
approximately  90%  of  the  waters  taken  being  returned  through  public 
sewage  systems.  The  largest  consumptive  water  uses.  Including  manufac- 
turing and  power  takings,  are  not  subject  to  regulation.  Moreover, 
ground  water  withdrawals  are  not  covered  by  an  existing  State  regulatory 
program. 

Pennsylvania,  as  a member  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
and  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  — which  are  interstate  com- 
pacts — has  authorized  these  Commissions  to  exercise  certain  water  allo- 
cation powers  within  their  respective  areas. 

Several  options  are  possible  for  improvement  of  Pennsylvania’s  water 
allocation  arrangements.  Among  the  prime  alternatives  are  (1)  adoption 
of  a statewide  permit  allocation  system  for  major  uses,  with  reform  of 
common  law  rules  and  other  arrangements  governing  small  withdrawals,  and 
(2)  enactment  of  an  allocation  program  limited  to  "critical"  areas. 

Dam  Safety 

Although  Pennsylvania  has  had  reasonably  good  success  in  this  field, 
there  are  numerous  small,  old  dams  which  undoubtedly  would  not  meet  modern 
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safety  standards.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  450  local  water 
supply  dams  would  need  Improvements. 

Such  facilities  are  generally  owned  by  municipalities  or  private 
interests  which  lack  the  necessary  financial  resources  to  bring  the  dams 
up  to  present  criteria. 

The  present  Federal  program  only  authorizes  a cooperative  inspection 
program. 

Hydroelectric  Potential 

The  flowing  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  are  a substantial  source  of 
energy.  Indeed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  settlement,  water  falls  or 
small  dams  drove  the  wheels  of  thousands  of  grist  mills.  Later  these 
same  rivers  and  streams  became  the  Initial  local  sources  of  electric 
energy  for  homes  and  industry.  Now,  with  shrinking  fuel  supplies  and 
sharply  rising  thermal  power  costs,  the  use  of  this  clean  inexhaustible 
source  of  energy  has  reappeared  as  an  attractive  alternative. 

Most  of  the  opportunities  for  building  large  conventional  hydro- 
electric plants  in  the  Commonwealth  are  gone.  Our  larger  rivers  were 
developed  many  years  ago  and  those  dams  and  power  plants  continue  to  supply 
significant  amounts  of  energy  to  our  power  systems.  However,  generation 
of  energy  at  small  hydro  plants  is  again  an  attractive  possibility  and 
will  help  to  conserve  fuel.  No  one  knows  how  much  energy  producing  poten- 
tial really  exists. 

Studies  of  the  following  types  would  be  desirable: 

(1)  Examine  all  existing  hydro  plants  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
expansion  of  capacity  by  replacing  units  to  upgrade  efficiency  and 
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by  adding  units  or  by  increasing  head.  Complete  site  redevelop- 
ment should  be  explored.  The  electric  utilities  and  other  power 
agencies  are  beginning  to  do  this  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
expedite  their  efforts. 

(2)  Reevaluate  abandoned  hydro  sites  or  sites  considered  for  hydro 
years  ago  but  rejected  because  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
that  time. 

(3)  Investigate  the  possibility  of  hydro  installation  at  existing, 
well-maintained  dams  used  for  other  purposes  where  hydro  genera- 
tion would  be  compatible  with  the  primary  purpose.  Begin  with 
dams  over  15  feet  high  controlling  drainage  areas  over  1,000 
square  miles.  Work  down  towards  smaller  drainage  areas  with 

a lower  limit  of  100  square  miles. 

(4)  Inventory  water  supply  reservoirs  to  identify  sites  where  hydro 
generation  would  be  compatible  with  the  primary  purpose.  To 
the  extent  compatible  sites  exist,  evaluate  for  adequate  dam 
condition,  runoff  and  head. 

(5)  Inventory  recreation  lakes  and  other  reservoirs  not  already 
covered  to  identify  sites  with  at  least  25-square  mile  drainage 
areas.  Identify  favorable  sites  with  dams  in  good  condition. 

Pennsylvania  Scenic  Rivers  Program 

Act  283  of  December  1972,  directed  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  to  study  streams  and  recommend  to  the  Governor  and  State  Legis- 
lature rivers  for  designation  as  State  Scenic  Rivers  in  one  of  four  cate- 
gories: Wild,  Scenic,  Recreation  or  Modified  Recreation. 
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Because  of  the  size  of  the  inventory  and  the  subsequent  time  required 
to  complete  detailed  river  studies,  it  will  be  a number  of  years  before 
all  the  rivers  in  the  Inventory  are  considered  by  the  Legislature.  There 
is  no  stated  authorization  in  Act  283  for  any  State  agency  to  protect 
the  rivers  listed  in  the  Inventory  during  the  study  and  legislative  process. 

Possible  solutions  to  be  considered  are:  (1)  reduction  in  size  of 
the  Inventory,  (2)  request  all  State  agencies  to  utilize  all  available 
existing  authorities  and  resources  to  protect  these  rivers  until  studies 
can  be  completed. 

Recommendations 

1.  Encourage  the  implementation  of  water  conservation  measures  and 
programs  and  stress  the  importance  of  water  conservation  in  helping 
to  insure  the  future  availability  and  adequacy  of  water  supplies, 
and  to  aid  in  controlling  the  cost  of  sewage  treatment  by  re- 
ducing volume  of  flow. 

2.  Implement  a comprehensive  water  allocation  program  on  a permit 
basis  for  major  uses,  with  reform  of  common  law  rules  and  adopt 
standards  for  v/ithdrawals . The  program  should  cover  both  surface 
and  ground  water  sources  of  supply  and  should  apply  to  all  types 
of  water  users  including  public  water  suppliers,  industry, 

power  generation,  agriculture  and  institutions. 

3.  The  State  should  make  Intensive  studies  and  prepare  recommenda- 
tions for  alternative  solutions  to  deal  with  the  high  priority 
water-short  areas  of  the  Lower  Monongehela  and  Delaware  Rivers. 

4.  Identify  and  protect  critical  groundwater  recharge  areas  within 

a watershed,  prevent  aquifer  pollution,  and  encourage  good  ground 
water  management  and  conservation. 
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5.  Preserve  natural  drainage  characteristics  and,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  control  runoff  on  all  watersheds  where  develop- 
ment occurs  so  as  not  to  increase  the  flooding  potential  to 
downstream  areas.  The  State  should  encourage  local  governments 
to  provide  for  better  water  runoff  controls  through  land  use 
and  subdivision  regulations;  technical  assistance  should  be 
made  available  by  the  State.  Implement  the  Storm  Water  Manage- 
ment Act. 

6.  Protect  and  maintain  the  aesthetic,  ecological,  natural,  recrea- 
tional, wild  and  other  environmental  values  of  wild  and  scenic 
waterways.  The  Pennsylvania  Scenic  Rivers  Inventory  should  be 
operated  at  a level  commensurate  with  administrative  feasibility 
of  conducting  needed  studies. 

7.  Interbasin  transfers  should  be  minimized.  Water  resources 
should  be  developed  in  the  receiving  watershed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  before  initiating  interbasin  transfers,  and 
then  only  if  a comprehensive  conservation  program  is  Implemented 
by  the  receiving  area. 

8.  Discourage  development  in  flood  prone  areas  to  avoid  flood 
damage,  and  endangerment  to  health  and  welfare;  protect  the  ground 
water,  wildlife,  vegetation,  soils  and  other  resource  values 

of  the  flood  plain,  recognizing  the  ecologic  and  hydrologic 
importance  of  the  flood  plain  ecosystem.  Encourage  flood  proofing 
of  existing  structures  located  in  flood  prone  areas.  Implement 
the  Flood  Plain  Management  Act. 
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9.  Protect  natural  instream  uses  of  water  during  periods  of  reduced 
stream  flows  and  establish  Statewide  low  flow  standards. 

10.  Where  appropriate,  develop  the  hydropower  potential  of  the 
State's  existing  dams  currently  used  for  other  purposes,  provided 
that  hydropower  development  does  not  adversely  affect  the  ori- 
ginal principal  uses  of  the  dam. 

11.  Multi-purpose  use  and  especially  hydropower  development  should 
be  considered  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  new  dams. 

12.  Encourage  the  implementation  of  a comprehensive.  Federally  or 
State  financed,  grant  and  loan  assistance  program  for  public 
water  supplies  in  order  to  help  meet  the  new  Federal  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Standards.  Joint  management  of  small  water  supplies  should 
be  considered  ranging  from  joint  employment  of  management  and 
maintenance  staffs  to  regionalization  of  ownership.  The  State's 
Public  Water  Supply  Law  should  be  up-dated. 

13.  Implement  a program  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
unsafe  dams  in  conformity  with  modern  safety  standards. 

14.  Continue  existing  water  quality  protection  programs  with  the 
goal  of  meeting  State  water  quality  standards;  place  increased 
emphasis  on  elimination  of  toxic  and  hazardous  substances,  and 
control  of  non-point  sources. 

15.  Encourage  the  coordination  of  land  and  water  planning. 

16.  Encourage  institutions  of  higher  education  to  Increase  emphasis 
on  training  and  education  of  professional  manpower  needed  to 
plan  and  carry  out  improved  water  management  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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17.  Provide  adequate  funds  for  staff  resources  to  carry  out  Penn- 
sylvania’s water  quality  management  responsibilities  under  the 
Federal  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
the  State  Clean  Streams  Act,  and  the  State  Sewage  Facilities 
Act . 

18.  Encourage  involvement  of  interstate,  regional,  county  and  local 
planning  agencies  in  the  continuing  water  quality  management 
planning  program.  This  will  require  State  and  Federal  support 
of  specialized  training  in  this  area. 
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ENERGY 


Pennsylvania  is  both  a large  producer  and  a large  user  of  energy. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  coal  and  electrical  energy. 
Increased  attention  to  these  factors  is  essential  in  the  State's  future 
planning  for  growth,  environmental  protection  and  natural  resource  devel- 
opment . 

Pennsylvania's  total  energy  needs  are  expected  to  increase  about 
annually  between  the  present  and  1990;  electrical  energy  needs  are 
expected  to  increase  3^1%  annually  to  1990.  These  projections  — developed 
by  the  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Gommittee  — are  inclusive  of  conser- 
vation measures  which  reduce  existing  and  future  demands.  The  Governor's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  estimates  are  based  upon  assumptions  of  modest 
economic  growth,  moderate  increases  in  personal  income  and  below  national 
average  population  growth.  However,  because  of  long  lead  times  for  power 
plants,  contingency  planning  is  necessary. 

Linkage  with  National  Policy 

To  a significant  extent,  Pennsylvania's  future  energy  policies  and 
plans  are  inter-linked  with  national  policies  and  plans.  Since  the  oil 
embargo  of  1973,  there  has  been  a substantial  shift,  and  one  which  is 
intensifying  steadily.  Increases  in  the  cost  of  oil,  and  subsequently 
of  coal,  have  produced  impacts  throughout  the  nation's  fabric.  Even 
though  much  of  the  public  may  not  fully  comprehend  the  seriousness  of 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  energy  economic  factors,  for  example, 
have  so  increased  the  demand  for  insulating  materials  that  prices  have 
soared,  and  buyers  are  turning  to  inferior  products. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  utilities  have  aban- 
doned oil  and  gas  as  fuel  for  power  for  additional  electrical  generating 
capacity.  However,  even  before  1973,  over  80%  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
electric  capacity  was  coal-fired,  as  compared  with  less  than  45%  nationally. 
This  means  that  the  national  policy  of  emphasizing  coal  as  a basic  energy 
source  will  have  a greater  impact  on  Pennsylvania's  coal  industry  than 
on  the  State’s  electric  Industry,  due  to  the  increased  future  use  of  coal 
in  other  states. 

There  are  state-by-state  and  regional  differences  within  the  United 
States  in  the  prices  paid  by  utilities  for  generating  fuels.  Since  energy 
costs  have  become  a significant  factor  in  economic  development  it  is 
interesting  to  note  where  Pennsylvania  stands  in  relation  to  other  parts 
of  the  nation.  As  noted  previously,  all  fuel  costs  rose  between  1973  and 
1976;  however,  our  relative  position  among  the  States  with  regard  to 
these  costs  did  not  change  significantly  during  that  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pacific  and  West  South  Central  Regions  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  high  growth  areas,  experienced  large  changes  both  in  absolute 
and  in  relative  terms.  Thus  the  factor  of  Interstate  competitive  energy 
cost  has  tilted  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  recommendations  presented  herein  are  basically  organized  in 
terms  of  energy  sources,  but  it  must  be  realized  that  there  is  a high 
degree  of  interrelationship  among  these  and  with  external  considerations. 
For  example,  facility  siting  will  be  addressed  under  electric  generation, 
but  it  also  is  closely  related  to  coal  transportation,  conservation,  etc. 
Further,  electric  generation  facilities  are  not  the  only  energy  facilities 
with  ''impact”.  A coal-gasification  plant,  or  a liquid  natural  gas  trans- 
fer or  storage  facility  can  have  a comparable  impact. 
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Coal 


As  stated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Policy,  prepared  by  the  Governor's 
Energy  Council,  the  Commonwealth  Coal  Development  Policy  is: 

"To  promote  sound  and  sustained  growth  in  bituminous  and 
anthracite  production  and  use  in  Pennsylvania,  to  meet 
the  increased  long-term  demand  in  a manner  which  insures: 
improved  health  and  safety;  jobs  and  income  for  miners; 
higher  productivity  and  stability  for  the  industry;  an 
assured  adequate  fuel  supply  for  our  communities,  citizens 
and  industries;  meeting  environmental  regulations  and 
standards  essential  to  preserve  the  quality  of  our  air, 
water,  fields  and  mountains." 

The  Committee  urges  that  adequate  resources  be  made  available  so 
that  State  agencies  will  be  enabled  to  implement  the  Coal  Development 
Policy. 

Pennsylvania’s  Coal  Policy  adheres  to  four  basic  concepts  which  are 
as  follows: 

1.  There  will  not  be  a great  and  sudden  upsurge  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal  production  and  use,  but  rather  a steady 
growth  building  for  an  expanded  potential  based  on  the 
development  of  new  technologies  in  both  production  and  use; 

2.  There  is  no  inexpensive  way  out  of  our  energy  problem  and 
coal  revitalization  programs  are  not  an  exception  to  this; 

3.  Wholesale  abandonment  of  environmental  standards  is  not 
the  answer; 
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4.  The  State's  major  role  in  promoting  coal  revitalization 
is  as  a catalyst  for  private  action;  as  a prod  to  needed 
Federal  and  national  actions; 

5.  While  drastic  revisions  to  State  law  and  organizations  are 
not  necessary,  it  is  recognized  that  the  State  can  and 
must  spend  some  money,  change  some  laws,  alter  some  regu- 
lations* It  is  these  recommendations  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  action  policy  presented  in  this  report. 

Land  Use  Factors 

Coal  is  Pennsylvania's  (and  the  nation's)  greatest  Indigenous  energy 
source.  A key  to  any  Pennsylvania  economic  or  land  use  plan  must  be  con- 
tinual evaluation  and  promotion  of  means  to  increase  coal  production, 
transportation  and  use  in  ways  which  will  promote  the  economy  and  safe- 
guard the  safety  and  health  of  its  citizens. 

Coal  extraction  often  involves  competition  for  use  of  land.  In 
order  to  minimize  conflict  and  derive  maximum  benefit  from  use  of  natural 
resources  it  is  important  that  the  inventory  of  coal  reserves  be  expanded 
to  enable  planned,  sequential  use  to  occur. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  environmental  impacts  of  coal  mining  — 
which  are  covered  by  environmental  regulations,  standards  and  permits  — 
the  indirect,  or  secondary,  impacts  are  important  and  require  advance 
planning.  Included  are  community  services  and  housing  for  mine  workers. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  mining  Industry  relating  to  proposed  new 
mines  in  Greene  County  is  highly  commendable  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Proposals  by  five  companies  to  open  12  new  deep  mines  have  resulted  in 
an  industry-sponsored  study  and  evaluation  of  local  housing  availability, 
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schools,  roads,  water  and  sewage,  medical  services  and  other  community 
services.  The  findings  show  that  with  a projected  doubling  to  quadrupling 
of  population  associated  with  mining  and  service  industries,  the  local 


capabilities  will  be  overwhelmed,  unless  early  steps  are  taken.  This 
planning  initiative  undertaken  by  the  private  sector  is  useful  and  should 
be  encouraged  in  other  areas  when  more-than-modest  growth  can  be  antici- 
pated . 

In  order  to  assist  local  governments  in  coping  with  the  needs  in 
secondary  impact  areas  associated  with  major  developments,  there  should 
be  a State  policy  for  formal  establishment  of  cooperative,  comprehensive 
arrangements  on  technical  aid,  problem-solving,  and  limited  financial 
assistance.  This  sort  of  State-Local  mechanism  will  aid  in  coordinating 
the  activities  of  various  local  and  State  agencies,  and  in  avoiding  con- 
flicts and  duplication.  Basic  to  this  concept  is  the  fact  that  land  use 
decisions  are  made  by  local  governments  and  these  decisions  shape  the 
character  of  secondary  development.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  major 
developments  often  occur  in  areas  where  local  governments  have  not  been 
previously  capable  of  handling  the  associated  problems. 

Transportation  of  Coal 

Of  the  three  vital  elements  of  the  coal/energy  system  — production, 
transportation  and  use  — transportation  is  regarded  as  the  weakest  link. 
Lack  of  adequate  resources  for  maintenance  has  significantly  affected 
both  the  rail  and  highway  systems  in  Pennsylvania.  This  has  resulted 
in  serious  deterioration.  Although  coal  development  has  not  been  thereby 
prevented,  many  Instances  of  delays.  Inconveniences,  nuisances  and  cost 
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dislocations  can  be  cited.  Future  increased  coal  production  could  be 
adversely  affected  by  inadequate  transportation  capability  in  some  areas. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  promote,  whenever 
possible,  the  use  of  more  efficient  bulk  movers:  waterways,  railroads, 
conveyor  and  pipelines.  It  is  recognized  that  truck  movement  of  coal 
will  be  necessary  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  that  combination  financing 
is  the  most  practical  and  fair  means  of  financing  coal  transportation, 
whether  it  be  barge,  railroad  spur  or  coal-haul  roads.  To  advocate 
total  financing  of  facilities  or  improvements  to  facilities  by  the  user 
(in  this  case  the  producer)  would  be  to  deny  that  there  are  benefits  of 
such  facilities  accruing  to  the  public  as  a whole.  Including  direct  access 
and  economic  benefits,  and  would  also  restrict  access  to  funding  sources 
other  than  user  funds  (Federal  impact  or  rail  improvement  funds,  for 
example) . 

In  the  highway  field,  the  greatest  need  is  adequate  funding  to 
support  the  overall  highway  system.  When  funds  are  adequate  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  programs,  all  users  needs  should  be  met  Including 
coal  hauling.  An  Increase  in  motor  fuels  tax  is  the  most  direct  and 
effective  method  to  achieve  such  funding. 

The  Committee  has  noted,  however,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  issue 
of  overall  financing  of  highway  maintenance  will  be  resolved  at  a suffi- 
cient funding  level,  or  soon  enough,  to  solve  the  problems  of  coal  haul 
road  deterioration.  Therefore,  some  special  provisions  are  required. 

In  addition  to  continuation  of  the  bonding  methods  that  are  presently 
employed,  other  approaches  should  be  identified  and  thoroughly  studied. 
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Among  possible  candidates  are  two  which  should  be  investigated  as  to 
substance,  equity  and  feasibility:  (a)  ton/mile  tax,  and  (b)  a resource 
severance  tax. 

On  inland  waterways,  toll  charges  being  considered  by  the  Federal 
government  should  be  levied.  Receipts  would  be  used  by  Federal  agencies 
for  waterway  operations,  maintenance  and/or  construction.  The  charges 
imposed  would  tend  to  balance  the  tax  burden  borne  by  various  modes  for 
upkeep  of  transportation  facilities. 

Abandonment  of  branch  lines  of  railroads  must  be  carefully  studied 
to  avoid  severing  coal  areas  from  rail  transportation.  Adequate  Federal 
funds  must  be  made  available  for  purchasing  lines  and  rights-of-way  when 
necessary . 

In  addition  to  providing  adequate  maintenance  of  the  rail  system, 
and  within  the  context  of  national  transportation  policy,  there  is  a need 
for  capital  investments  to  revitalize  the  rail  system  in  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  are: 

(a)  Electrification  of  selected  main  lines;  this  would  shift 
the  energy  sources  from  oil  to  coal. 

(b)  Improvements  in  trackage  and  rolling  stock. 

The  pay-back  period,  petroleum  imports,  and  environmental  trade-off 
aspects  should  be  examined. 

Planning  for  transportation  must  be  linked  with  planning  for  coal 
development.  Fairly  long  lead  times  are  available  in  connection  with 
deep  coal  mines,  but  the  time  schedule  is  much  shorter  with  surface  mine 
development.  This  results  in  agencies  responsible  for  transportation 
(notably  roads)  being  inadequately  prepared  for  heavy  traffic. 
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Factors  which  will  affect  future  transportation  of  coal  include: 

(a)  Flexibility  to  meet  needs  — highway  use  is  generally 
more  flexible  than  other  modes. 

(b)  Public  attitudes  — the  public  is  less  affected  by 
"nuisances"  relating  to  rail  and  waterway  transportation. 

(c)  Costs  — coal  transportation  should  be  viewed  within  the 
context  of  national  transportation  policy.  Costs  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  systems  should  be  borne  by 
users,  and  incorporated  into  policy  decisions  and  shipping 
costs.  This  Includes  social  and  environmental  costs  to 
the  extent  that  such  can  be  determined. 

(d)  The  concentration  of  coal  truck  traffic  at  railheads  and 
power  plants  produces  heavily  localized  damages  to  highways. 

Electric  Generation 

Recently,  the  siting  of  electric  generating  facilities,  whether  coal 
or  nuclear,  has  confronted  growing  opposition  from  many  concerned  citizens 
and  intervenor  groups.  This  opposition  is  occuring  at  a time  when  the 
nation’s  electricity  requirements  continue  to  grow  — though  at  a slower 
rate  — and  during  a period  when  the  required  time  for  planning,  licensing 
and  constructing  of  our  facilities  nearly  doubled  in  a single  decade.  The 
primary  cause  for  this  increased  time  requirement  has  often  been  attributed 
to  the  existence  of  a more  informed  and  concerned  citizenry  attempting  to 
"protect"  their  natural  environment.  While  undoubtedly  such  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  delays  in  electric  facility  siting,  it  is  our  conten- 
tion that  the  fundamental  concern  of  these  citizens  has  been  rooted  in 
the  economic  impacts  which  these  facilities  impose  on  the  host  community. 
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The  problem  of  securing  local  acceptance  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  power  facilities  emerges  because  the  socio-economic  costs 
perceived  by  the  host  community  exceed  the  perceived  socio-economic 
benefits.  Specifically,  while  the  total  social  benefits  derived  from 
power  generation  are  enjoyed  over  a wide  geographic  area,  it  is  the  host 
community  which  bears  the  majority  of  the  resulting  economic,  environ- 
mental and  social  costs.  The  importance  of  the  inequities  fostered  by 
Pennsylvania's  utility  taxation  and  revenue  distribution  systems  have 
been  clearly  illustrated. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  adequate  electrical  capacity  to  our 
society,  particularly  in  view  of  the  goals  of  reducing  consumption  of 
oil  and  natural  gas,  and  the  key  role  which  the  utility  taxation  and 
revenue  distribution  system  plays  in  gaining  local  acceptance  of  power 
plants,  it  is  essential  that  the  inequities  resulting  from  such  arrange- 
ments be  eliminated.  Those  communities  which  are  impacted  to  a greater 
or  lesser  extent  should  be  equitably  compensated  by  means  of  a revision 
of  the  tax  and  revenue  laws. 

Planning  and  Siting  Policy 

In  terms  of  State  planning  policy,  the  siting  of  electric  power 
generation  stations  is  considered  to  fall  in  the  category  of  "develop- 
ments of  more  than  local  concern".  As  such,  this  subject  should  receive 
attention  at  the  regional  and  State  levels,  as  well  as  local. 

At  present,  the  State  — through  DER  and  PUC  — conducts  authorized 
responsibilities  relating  to  environmental  protection  permits  and  certi- 
ficates of  necessity  for  purposes  of  eminent  domain.  However,  utilities 
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generally  proceed  with  site  acquisition  before  applications  for  these 
actions  are  submitted.  Thus  sites  become  "locked  in"  prior  to  resolu- 
tion of  critical  substantive  issues. 

An  orderly  planning  process  should  be  established  which  would  take 
into  account  the  State's  supply  and  demand  equation,  energy,  water 
availability,  environmental  "targets"  (l.e.  air,  water  and  solid  waste 
standards),  conservation  and  land  use  considerations.  With  appropriate 
public  participation,  as  well  as  official  agency  input,  decisions  on 
certification  of  sites  would  be  based  on  a careful  balance  of  all  factors 
A Power  Plant  Siting  Act  could  provide  an  appropriate  mechanism  for 
certification  of  sites,  while  adhering  to  environmental  safeguards  and 
recognizing  community  values  and  public  participation. 

A one-stop  energy  facility  siting  procedure  — an  alternative  to  the 
existing  fragmented  regulatory  process  now  employed  in  Pennsylvania  — 
has  been  established  in  21  states.  The  one-stop  procedure  has  been  insti 
tuted  to  locate  appropriate  sites  in  an  efficient  manner,  at  a minimum  of 
time  and  expense,  while  assuring  procedural  due  process  and  opportunity 
for  full  policy  input  from  all  parties  and  interests,  including  affected 
citizens.  This  procedure  makes  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  major  Issues 
which  are  inherent  in  various  permits  in  a coordinated  manner,  early  in 
the  planning  process.  The  review  of  the  permit  applications  per  se 
(which  usually  follows  by  two  to  four  years)  is  then  based  upon  the 
questions  resolved  during  the  Site  Certification  Process. 

Natural  Gas 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  critically  dependent  on  adequate 
natural  gas  supplies  because  of  the  heavily  industrialized  nature  of  our 
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economy.  This  has  become  painfully  evident  in  the  effects  produced  by 
natural  gas  curtailments  in  recent  years,  climaxed  by  the  extensive  unem- 
ployment, closing  of  commercial  establishments  and  school  districts,  and 
industrial  shutdowns  which  we  experienced  during  the  winter  of  1976-1977. 
Recently  the  situation  has  improved  to  the  point  that  curtailments  were 
minimal  and  limited  to  low  priority  customers,  and  projections  for  the 
next  several  winters  are  for  continual  improvement  of  the  supply  picture. 
However,  it  is  necessary  that  Pennsylvania's  basic  policy  on  the  use  and 
development  of  natural  gas  be  continued  and  expanded. 

The  importance  of  natural  gas  for  the  healthy  maintenance  of  Penn- 
sylvania's critically  dependent  industrial  community  is  well  recognized. 
Therefore,  our  foremost  policy  statement  on  natural  gas  has  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  that  gas  is  too  valuable  a commodity  to  be  "wasted" 
on  low  priority  uses  which  could  be  accomplished  by  using  an  alternate 
form  of  energy.  The  Energy  Council  has  continually  recommended  conversion 
away  from  natural  gas  for  those  industries  which  are  wasting  the  fuel 
in  industrial  boilers.  It  has  been  its  position  that  gas  should  be 
reserved  for  critical  process  uses  and  high  priority  customers.  As  an 
example,  the  Governor's  Energy  Council  assisted  the  Public  Utility 
Commission  in  formulating  a Statewide  end  use  curtailment  plan  for 
natural  gas  users;  and,  indeed,  went  on  record  for  more  stringent  end 
product  use  guidelines  than  were  included  in  the  final  plan.  They  have 
also  supported  the  position  that  any  new  industrial  gas  usage  added  to 
a gas  distribution  company's  line  should  be  high  priority  critical  types 
of  process  needs.  This  policy  for  efficient  use  of  our  valuable  gas 
supplies  has  served  to  reserve  gas  for  Pennsylvania's  critical  industries 
in  times  of  shortage,  and  to  begin  to  eliminate  the  wasting  of  this  resource. 
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In  addition  to  this  policy  on  gas  usage,  the  Commonwealth  has 
supported  the  development  of  our  own  intrastate  gas  supplies.  The  Admin- 
istration has  publicly  advocated  drilling  for  natural  gas  in  Lake  Erie, 
and  past  experience  from  the  Canadian  drilling  program  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Lake  has  indicated  this  to  be  an  environmentally  safe  endeavor. 
Geological  estimates  have  indicated  that  there  may  be  as  much  as  2.32 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  within  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Lake, 
and  that  Pennsylvania  may  claim  as  much  as  600  billion  cubic  feet.  This 
does  not  represent  a significant  amount  in  terms  of  total  State  gas  usage, 
but  it  would  help  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  the  interstate  supply 
market . 

The  Energy  Council  has  also  gone  on  record  in  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  gas  and  oil  resources  on  land  within  the  State’s 
borders.  Intrastate  gas  production  currently  accounts  for  approximately 
10%  of  our  total  usage.  Continuing  interstate  supply  shortages  have 
highlighted  the  need  for  Pennsylvania  to  develop  its  own  supplies  to 
supplement  pipeline  volumes.  The  problems  associated  with  the  development 
of  mineral  resources  on  State-owned  property  have  also  been  addressed 
by  the  Energy  Council,  and  legislation  is  currently  being  considered  to 
permit  drilling  on  State  Hospital  property. 

The  subject  of  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  is  another  of  the  Commonwealth’s  interests.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  supported  the  development  of  OCS  resources,  with  necessary 
environmental  safeguards,  for  several  years.  A recent  study  done  for 
the  Energy  Council  has  shown  the  possible  economic  benefits  which  may 
accrue  to  the  Southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  if  oil  and  gas  reserves 
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prove  to  be  significant  in  the  Baltimore  Canyon  Trough  in  the  OCS  area 
of  the  middle  Atlantic  seaboard.  Pennsylvania  is  in  a unique  position 
in  that  we  stand  to  gain  much  because  of  our  existing  refinery  capacity 
and  level  of  industrialization;  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  be 
faced  with  any  serious  environmental  impacts  related  to  OCS  development. 

The  allocation  and  pricing  of  oil  and  gas  has  been  a topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  nation.  The  Energy  Council  has  supported 
the  formulation  of  allocation  programs  for  both  petroleum  products  and 
natural  gas  to  take  effect  in  times  of  shortage.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  emergency  measures,  such  as:  oil  and  gasoline  rationing.  State 
set-aside  availability  for  hardships,  and  reallocation  of  natural  gas 
supplies  among  pipelines  and  distributors,  be  available  for  extreme 
crises  situations.  Preparedness  planning  has  begun  in  these  areas,  and 
has  already  resulted  in  more  efficient  methods  of  handling  emergencies. 

Nuclear  Waste  Disposal 

The  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  i.e.  waste,  presents  electric 
utilities  with  substantial  storage  problems  in  terms  of  the  space  required 
and  the  necessary  safety  measures.  In  October  1977,  the  President  deter- 
mined that  the  U.S.  Government  would  take  title  to  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  disposal  of  all  commercial  nuclear  waste.  In  return,  the 
government  will  assess  a one-time  fee  for  disposal  services. 

To  date,  this  policy  has  not  been  implemented.  The  mechanisms  for 
acquiring  the  waste  and  procedures  for  determining  the  charge  for  storage 
have  yet  to  be  determined.  In  addition,  facilities  for  long-term  storage 
and  for  the  transport  of  waste  to  such  facilities  have  yet  to  be  selected. 
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Treatment  and  disposal  of  commercial  nuclear  waste  is  a crucial  issue 
in  connection  with  future  power  generation. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Commonwealth  vigorously 
encourage  the  Department  of  Energy  to  expedite  its  implementation  of  the 
President's  policy  statement. 

Solar  Energy 

The  Governor's  Energy  Council  has  adopted  a position  relative  to 
solar  energy  basically  consisting  of  five  points.  The  crux  of  this 
position  represents  a commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  bring 
about  the  commercialization  of  solar  energy  in  Pennsylvania.  The  five 
points  are  as  follows: 

1.  Encouragement  of  the  establishment  of  a self-sustaining 
credible  solar  energy  industry  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
expeditiously  as  existing  technologies  allow. 

2.  Development  and  use  of  solar  design  techniques  and 
building  construction  which  will  enhance  the  safety, 
reliability  and  economic  feasibility  of  solar  energy's 
application. 

3.  Support  of  an  in-house  solar  information  base  to  assist 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  a solar  energy 
program  for  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Development  and  assistance  in  the  public  knowledge  of 
solar  energy. 

5.  Encouragement  of  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  commerce, 
industry,  government,  academic  and  other  institutions  regarding 
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the  implementation  and  funding  of  solar  energy  projects 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  both  the  economical  and  technological 
aspects  of  the  future  of  solar  energy  use.  At  this  point,  economic 
feasibility  of  expanding  solar  energy  systems  is  contingent  upon  indus- 
try’s ability  to  mass  produce  for  public  consumption,  with  major  considera- 
tion also  being  given  to  the  price  of  alternate  fuel  sources  which  could 
be  the  impetus  for  the  move  to  solar  energy.  In  commercializing  solar 
energy  in  Pennsylvania,  emphasis  should  be  given  to  those  applications 
considered  to  be  "near  term";  i.e.  heat,  hot  water.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  governmental  (both  Federal  and  State)  incentives  to  encourage 
commercialization  of  solar  energy  from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the 
producer  and  also  the  consumer.  Examples  of  these  incentives  might 
include  low-cost  loans  and  tax  credits.  Standards,  established  by  industry, 
through  consumer/industrial  guidance,  relative  to  size,  capability  and 
applicability  will  become  a major  force  in  the  eventual  Implementation 
of  solar  energy  in  Pennsylvania. 

Resource  Recovery 

The  use  of  waste  materials  for  production  of  energy  is  potentially 
attractive  from  several  viewpoints:  environmentally  satisfactory  dis- 
posal invariably  costs  more  than  open  dumping  of  solid  wastes;  land  for 
disposal  of  wastes  is  becoming  less  available  and  more  expensive  around 
urban  areas;  energy  values  of  wastes  are  significant,  being  about  one- 
half  that  of  Eastern  coal;  they  have  a low  sulfur  content;  and  the  wastes 
are  largely  generated  in  the  urban  areas  where  energy  usage  is  greatest. 
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Recently  there  have  been  beneficial  technological  developments  to  Improve 
the  preparation  of  wastes  for  utilization  for  energy  production. 

Besides  the  option  of  burning  waste  materials  in  utility  boilers, 
other  energy  recovery  possibilities  include  pyrolysis  to  produce  gas  or 
liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  bioconversion  to  yield  methane. 

Since  the  oil  embargo  of  1973,  there  has  been  a gradual  increase 
in  interest  and  positive  action  in  energy  recovery  from  waste  materials. 
The  costs  of  all  traditional  energy  sources  have  climbed  sharply,  thus 
increasing  the  value  of  wastes  for  energy  purposes.  There  are  now  several 
operating  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  nation  and  more  are  in  the 
planning  stages. 

Until  recently,  separation  of  the  components  of  mixed  urban  refuse 
was  performed  by  hand,  a costly,  inefficient  and  unhealthful  operation. 
New,  sophisticated  separation  technology  has  become  available  which 
obviates  the  former  economic  and  public  health  limitations. 

Historically,  there  has  been  some  reluctance  by  utilities  in  moving 
towards  waste  utilization  because  of  the  necessity  of  making  modifications 
to  boilers,  burners,  storage  and  materials  handling  facilities.  More- 
over, there  has  been  some  feeling  that  the  supply  of  waste  materials  might 
be  uncertain. 

In  the  past  decade.  States  and  municipalities  have  initiated  major 
solid  waste  planning  and  management  efforts.  The  entire  field  of  solid 
waste  handling  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  "area-wide"  approach, 
thus  providing  improved  management  and  stability.  Private  industry  has 
entered  the  field  on  a larger  scale.  Several  States  have  established 
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programs  to  encourage  energy  resource  recovery  through  loans  and 
grants.  A modest  Federal  program  providing  funding  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  has  been  established. 

With  grants  from  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources, 
market  studies  have  been  conducted  by  county  and  regional  solid 
waste  organizations  to  ascertain  data  on  the  amounts  and  character 
of  waste  materials  that  are  recoverable,  and  information  regarding 
potential  use  of  such  materials,  including  energy  production.  All 
major  urban  areas  of  Pennsylvania  are  covered  by  these  studies  — 
which  clearly  show  that  adequate  supplies  of  "raw  material"  are 
available  and  that  there  is  sufficient  interest  in  its  use  by  indus- 
tries and  utilities  to  warrant  further  follow-up.  The  next  step 
should  involve  more  detailed,  local  feasibility  studies. 

The  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee  Waste  Materials 
Utilization  Panel  has  prepared  a detailed  plan  for  a 200-ton  per  day 
prototype  resource  recovery  plant  to  be  located  at  a major  State 
institution.  Such  a plant  would  produce  refuse-derived  fuel  to 
be  burned  as  a supplement  to  normal  coal  supplies.  The  Panel  esti- 
mated that  a region  of  about  100,000  population  would  provide  the 
source  of  solid  waste  feedstock. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  1974  in  Pennsylvania  to  provide  for 
limited  financial  assistance  (loans  and  grants)  for  resource  recovery. 
However,  funding  has  not  been  provided  after  the  first  year. 

The  Committee  believes  that,  as  various  examples  indicate,  the 
use  of  waste  materials  for  energy  production  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  environmental  quality  and  conservation  of  natural 
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resources.  The  Commonwealth  should  continue  and  expand  its  encour- 
agement of  this  trend. 

Other  Alternate  Sources 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  traditional  energy  sources  will 
continue  to  provide  the  bulk  of  energy  for  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
short  term,  and  perhaps  in  the  medium  term,  it  is  further  recognized 
that  alternate  energy  sources  such  as  solar,  geothermal,  wind,  etc. 
can  be  significant  sources  in  the  long  term  and  can  provide  supple- 
mental resources  in  the  medium  term.  Whereas  many  of  these  alter- 
nate sources  are  currently  technologically  feasible,  the  economic 
factors  require  additional  research,  testing,  pilot  programs,  etc. 
The  major  portion  of  the  financing  of  this  development  must  come 
from  the  private  sector  and  from  the  Federal  government.  It  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  tie  to  these  programs  with 
minimum  amounts  of  State  "seed”  monies,  and  with  particular  emphasis 
on  technology  relating  to  the  use  of  coal  in  nontraditional  energy 
production  applications  such  as  gasification,  llqulf icatlon,  etc. 

Energy  Conservation 

Energy  conservation  can  be  considered  as  an  energy  source  and 
is  a particularly  Important  source  in  the  short  term  until  some  of 
the  advanced  energy  production  technologies  can  be  Implemented. 
Conservation  can  also  be  achieved  without  a deterioration  in  the 
life-style  of  the  American  people.  It  is  recommended  that  Common- 
wealth policies  in  all  areas  be  examined  in  the  light  of  energy 
conservation  techniques.  Land  use  planning  can  play  a major  role 
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in  energy  conservation,  particularly  in  the  area  of  transportation 
and  the  efforts  to  alter  cur  personal  transit  and  product  transit 
modes . 

Serious  energy  conservation  efforts  require  the  modification 
of  behavioral  patterns.  In  order  to  change  the  rate  at  which  we 
are  exhausing  our  scarce  resources,  changes  must  be  made  in  the  way 
we  work,  transport  ourselves,  package  our  products  and  heat  our 
homes.  The  disruption  associated  with  these  changes  can  be  more 
or  less  severe,  depending  on  the  policy  selected  and  the  degree  of 
conservation  desired.  Notwithstanding,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
an  effective  policy  must  influence  the  way  we  lead  our  daily  lives. 

For  any  given  energy-using  activity,  energy  conservation  in 
this  generalized  sense  can  result  from  one  of  three  (not  independent) 
life-style  adjustments; 

1.  Reducing  the  level  of  the  activity; 

2.  Improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  the  activity; 

3.  Substituting  more  abundant  energy  for  less  abundant 
energy  resources. 

The  Commonwealth  has  adopted  an  energy  conservation  policy 
prepared  by  the  Governor's  Energy  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  in  May  of  1976.  It  is  recommended  that  this  policy  serve 
as  the  basic  energy  conservation  guidelines  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  that  adequate  resources  be  provided  for  implementation  of  the 
policy  recommendations  as  soon  as  possible.  These  policy  recommenda- 
tions include  such  areas  as: 
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(a)  Demonstration  programs  which  will  show  the  State 
efforts  for  energy  conservation. 

(b)  Consumer  Education  and  Information  to  stimulate 
citizen  awareness  and  action. 

(c)  Building  Codes  to  improve  energy  use  in  heating, 
cooling  and  hot  water  heating. 

(<i)  Transportation  Programs  to  Increase  energy  efficiency 
in  all  types  of  transportation. 

Recommendations 

1.  Encouragement  of  the  continued  development  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  production,  transportation  and  use  in  ways  which  will 
promote  the  economy  and  safeguard  the  safety  and  health 

of  the  citizens  through  the  implementation  of  the  63  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Policy  prepared 
by  the  Governor's  Energy  Council  and  adopted  as  Commonwealth 
policy  by  the  Governor  in  1975. 

2.  The  State  should  encourage  mining  companies  to  carry  out 
"community-wide"  planning  studies  in  advance  of  major  coal 
developments,  in  order  to  identify  potential  secondary 
impacts . 

3.  State-local  partnerships  should  be  established  to  enhance 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  programs  in  localized 
secondary  Impact  areas  where  above-normal  growth  is  anti- 
cipated . 

4.  Pennsylvania-mined  coal  will  be  transported  by  a mix  of 
modes  — primarily  rail,  highway  and  waterway.  Future 
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transportation  of  coal  will  continue  to  be  dominated  by 
the  mixed-mode,  competitive  systems.  A primary  objective 
should  be  to  move  the  transportation  system  toward  adequacy 
and  economic  sufficiency  without  compromising  environmental 
and  social  goals.  For  funding  of  highway  maintenance, 
studies  should  be  made  of  a ton/mile  tax,  and  a resource 
severance  tax,  with  regard  to  equity  and  feasibility. 

5.  Planning  for  transportation  should  be  conducted  coincidental 
with  planning  for  coal  development. 

6.  There  is  a need  for  capital  investments  to  revitalize  the 
rail  system  in  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Support  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania  utility 
property  taxation  law  in  order  to  provide  more  equitable 
compensation  to  areas  impacted  by  energy-producing  facili- 
ties including,  but  not  limited  to,  electric  generating 
stations . 

8.  Support  of  legislation  which  would  establish  an  energy 
facility  siting  certification  procedure.  (Such  legisla- 
tion should,  wherever  possible,  recognize  the  possibility 
of  combining  Federal  procedures  with  State  procedures.) 

9.  In  the  field  of  natural  gas  utilization,  promotion  of  the 
concept  that  natural  gas  is  too  valuable  a commodity  to 

be  "wasted”  on  low  priority  uses  which  could  be  accomplished 
by  using  alternate  forms  of  energy. 

10.  Support  of  the  development  of  intra-state  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  supplies  with  particular  reference  to  natural 
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gas  production  in  Lake  Erie  and  on  State  lands,  including 
proper  environmental  safeguards  in  the  development  of  these 
supplies . 

11.  Support  of  the  development  of  outer-continental  shelf  resources 
with  necessary  environmental  safeguards,  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  economic  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  the 
Commonwealth,  particularly  the  Southeastern  portion,  if 

gas  and  oil  reserves  prove  to  be  significant  in  the  Balti- 
more Canyon  area  of  the  OCS  development. 

12.  The  Commonwealth  should  take  advantage  of  the  research, 
development  and  demonstrations  being  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  government  and  other  States  which  would  encourage 
the  commercialization  of  solar  energy  as  a meaningful 
supplement  to  space  heating  and  hot  water  heating. 

13.  Recognition  and  promotion  of  the  concept  espoused  by  the 
current  Federal  administration  which  would  provide  that 
the  Federal  government  take  title  to  and  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities for  the  disposal  of  all  commercial  and  nuclear 
waste,  to  be  financed  by  the  assessment  of  a one-time  fee 
for  disposal  services. 

14.  Encourage  research  and  demonstrations  directed  toward  the 
utilization  of  waste  materials  for  energy  production  through 
economic  incentives  and  aid  local  planning  efforts  in  this 
field . 
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15.  Encourage  research  and  development  on  alternate  energy  sources 
of  interest  to  the  State,  with  particular  emphasis  on  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquif ication,  through  provision  of  -'seed”  monies, 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Science  and  Engineering  Foundation 
appropriation. 

16.  Promote  the  policy  that  energy  conservation  is  an  energy  source, 
with  particular  importance  for  the  short  term,  but  also  with 
the  realization  that  State  government  action  can  help  change 
living  patterns  which  can  more  efficiently  use  our  energy 
resources  without  adverse  impacts  on  individuals. 

17.  Promotion  of  energy  conservation  concepts,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  and  in  the  area  of  land-use  planning. 

18.  Increased  emphasis  on  implementing  the  energy  conservation 
policy  developed  by  the  Governor's  Energy  Council  and  adopted 
as  Commonwealth  policy  in  1976,  including  the  45  specific 
recommendations  of  that  policy,  and  emphasizing  the  fiscal 
savings  to  the  individual  through  individual  conservation 
awareness  and  practices. 

19.  The  Commonwealth  should  vigorously  pursue  efforts  to  have  the 
Federal  government  implement  the  policy  of  taking  responsibility 
for  treatment  and  disposal  of  commercial  nuclear  waste. 
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FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY 


Nature  and  Role  of  the  Forest  Resources 

Sixty-two  percent,  or  over  17  million  acres,  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
occupied  by  forests.  These  forests  are  a source  of  raw  materials  for 
industry,  water  for  municipalities  and  industry,  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  surrounding  States. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  second  largest  hardwood  lumber  producing  State 
in  the  nation  and  ranks  seventh  in  the  production  of  paper  and  paper-board. 

In  1975,  there  were  1,892  forest  manufacturing  industries  in  Pennsylvania 
providing  full-time  jobs  for  91,611  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$744,000,000,  while  producing  $3.1  billion  worth  of  products. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  forests  are  owned  by  private 
individuals  while  19.5%  are  in  public  ownership  with  only  3.5%  belonging 
to  industry. 

The  definition  of  what  a forest  resource  is  has  taken  on  new  and 
different  meanings  through  the  years.  In  the  past  the  concern,  for  the 
most  part,  was  with  growth  and  availability  of  wood  products.  Today,  the 
term  forest  resource  has  taken  on  a much  broader  meaning.  In  addition  to 
timber,  water,  wildlife,  minerals  and  recreation,  forest  resources  include 
everything  that  is  produced  or  can  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  forest  environment. 

Key  Facts  for  Policy  and  Planning  Purposes 

At  this  time  timber  is  growing  at  a faster  rate  in  Pennsylvania  than 
it  is  being  removed  through  either  harvesting  or  losses  from  fire  or  other 
causes.  In  1952,  there  were  14.6  million  acres  of  commercial  forests 
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which  increased  to  16.3  million  acres  in  1962.  Today,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 17.5  million  acres.  This  growth  in  Pennsylvania's  forests  has 
resulted  in  a corresponding  growth  in  forest  industries. 

With  an  increasing  population  and  greater  competition  world-wide 
for  available  resources,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  greater  pressures 
will  be  focused  on  forests  and  the  renewable  resources  they  produce.  The 
demand  for  hardwood  is  expected  to  increase  by  80%  to  134%  nationally 
and  by  50%  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  year  2000.  With  this  increased  demand, 
the  growth  of  the  industry  can  be  expected  to  continue  but  the  trend  of 
forest  growth  will  likely  change. 

Although  demand  will  continue  to  increase,  it  is  not  the  factor  which 
is  of  most  concern  to  those  responsible  for  forest  management.  What  is 
of  major  concern  are  changes  in  land  use  which  are  removing  large  areas 
of  forest  land  from  the  full  spectrum  of  multiple  use  management  poten- 
tial. In  other  words,  many  private-owned  forest  lands  are  being  used  in 
ways  that  are  not  compatible  with  timber  production,  maintaining  water 
quality,  wildlife  habitat  or  environmental  protection. 

The  forest  management  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  approx- 
imately three-fourths  of  all  the  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania  is  owned  by 
small  landowners  — a total  of  over  300,000.  Ninety  percent  of  these 
own  less  than  100  acres. 

In  addition  to  this  problem  it  has  been  recognized  that  privately- 
owned  tracts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  publicly-owned  State  forests 
can  exert  pressures  on  State  forests  which  may  be  conflicting  with  the 
best  or  most  desired  uses  of  the  State  forests. 

These  management  problems  will  likely  increase  in  importance  in  the 
future  for  two  major  reasons.  First,  wood  requires  a low  energy  input 
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for  conversion  to  useful  products,  it  is  renewable,  it  is  biodegradable 
and,  as  such,  is  sure  to  be  important  well  into  the  future.  Second  with 
the  oncoming  energy  search,  attention  is  being  focused  on  the  possible 
energy  output  of  the  forest. 

In  reference  to  the  future  Importance  of  our  forest  resources, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  pulp,  paper,  veneer, 
plywood,  flooring,  furniture,  particle  board,  bark  products  and  compressed 
wood  products  are  among  those  industries  having  special  potential  for 
success  in  this  State.  Aggressive  action,  taken  to  promote  the  forest 
resources  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  those  locating 
plants  within  the  Commonwealth,  should  have  a significant  affect  towards 
improving  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania.  Furthermore,  the  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  the  potential  for  supplying  another  source  of  energy.  Some 
have  estimated  that  500  million  acres  of  commercial  forests  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  the  BTU  equivalent  of  as  much  as  400  million  barrels 
of  oil.  Pennsylvania  should  encourage  research  and  development  on  energy 
from  wood. 

Pennsylvania  has  a good  forest  resource  which  could  be  promoted  in 
order  to  improve  industry  investment  in  Pennsylvania  which  will  lead  to 
a better  economy.  Such  a promotion  of  this  resource  base  would  place  even 
more  importance  on  the  State's  capabilities  for  management  of  its  own 
forest  lands  and  technical  assistance  to  private  owners.  One  of  the  major 
problems  which  would  have  to  be  addressed  is  that  there  is  no  information 
available  which  permits  the  complete  evaluation  necessary  to  determine 
how  much  commercial  forest  land  cannot  be  considered  as  potentially  har- 
vestable.  Until  this  is  known  there  is  a real  danger  in  assuming  that 
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the  present  loggable  forest  resource  areas  contain  sufficient  growing 
stock  volume  to  meet  projected  timber  demands. 

Issues,  Problems  and  Needs 

In  the  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  high  levels  of  forest 
management  to  all  public  and  private  forest  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
assure  adequate  volumes  of  timber  products,  and  pure  water,  provide 
quality  recreational  opportunities  and  suitable  habitat  for  wildlife 
populations . 

The  demands  placed  upon  our  forest  resources  will  require  that 
multiple  use  be  the  standard  for  forest  resource  management.  Before 
areas  are  designated  to  a single  use  the  public  should  be  fully  aware  of 
the  trade-offs  and  consequences  involved.  Planning  for  the  multiple  use 
of  the  forest  will  require  a high  level  of  expertise  to  minimize  the 
conflicts  between  the  various  uses. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  need  to  protect  and  main- 
tain prime  farmlands.  There  is  a need  for  equal  treatment  to  be  given 
to  maintaining  prime  timber  growing  sites  which  are  under  pressure  from 
taxation  policies  and  subdivision  and  development  for  home  and  second  home 
sites.  As  with  farmlands  the  productive  potential  of  the  soil  is  the 
basic  factor.  The  more  productive  soils  for  timber  growing  are  found 
along  stream  bottoms  and  the  more  accessible  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain 
areas,  and  these  same  areas  are  the  ones  in  greatest  demand  for  develop- 
ment due  to  accessibility,  aesthetics  and  more  favorable  soil  conditions 
for  on-site  sewage.  These  areas  are  normally  in  the  hands  of  private 
land  owners  with  holdings  of  small  forest  tracts,  and  lack  good  forest 
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management  control.  In  contrast,  the  poorer  timber  producing  soils  on 
the  upper  slopes  are  publicly  owned  and  under  the  management  of  the  DER 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  Because  of  this  situation,  the  taxing  pressures  placed 
on  private  land  in  those  counties  containing  a large  percentage  of  publicly 
owned  land  has  created  severe  management  problems  which  must  be  addressed 
with  forceful  actions. 

It  is  imperative  that  new  ways  be  found  to  more  intensively  utilize 
the  timber  resources  on  private  holdings  in  order  to  avert  a potential 
scarcity  of  wood  products.  Major  changes  in  the  current  tax  assessment 
of  forest  land  could  have  an  impact  on  the  attitudes  of  owners  towards 
management  of  their  lands. 

Recommendations 

1.  Through  the  years  Pennsylvanians  have  taken  for  granted  that 
the  vast  forest  recources  in  the  State  would  always  be  there. 

This  has,  at  times,  been  reflected  by  even  those  involved  with 
the  management  and  protection  of  these  resources.  It  is  now 
time  that  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  those  agencies  involved 
with  actions  that  affect  the  forest  resources  such  as  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources  and  the  Office  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  place  a greater  importance  on  this  vast 
resource,  the  area  it  occupies  and  its  impact  on  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  respect.  Section  VI 
of  the  Technical  Papers  - a Land  Policy  Program  for  Pennsylvania 
which  presents  an  excellent  perspective  and  overview  of  the 
forestry  situation  does  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  the 
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resource  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  protect  it.  The  technical 


papers  which  provide  detailed  evaluations,  reconimendations  and 
concepts  for  implementation  is  fully  endorsed  by  this  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  policies  and  recommendations  addressed 
in  the  Technical  Papers,  this  Committee  sees  a need  to  present 
the  following  policies  and  recommendations: 

2.  In  general,  the  thoughts  and  proposals  put  forth  by  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Board  in  Policies  for  Critical  Environmental 
Area  - Prime  Farmlands  should  also  be  applied  to  the  protection 
of  prime  woodlands. 

3.  There  should  be  an  increased  level  of  forest  management  on  all 
available  woodlands,  public  and  private,  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Due  to  the  lead  time  involved  with  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
forest  crop,  it  is  important  that  efforts  to  upgrade  management 
practices  be  instituted  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  State 
should  provide  increased  technical  assistance  to  the  private 
sector . 

4.  Multiple  use  of  Pennsylvania's  forest  resources  should  be  the 
general  objective,  excluding  limited,  specially-designed  areas. 
Before  such  areas  are  designated,  a careful  analysis  of  trade- 
offs should  be  conducted. 

5.  Forest  products  industries  should  be  encouraged. 
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AIR  QUALITY 


Because  of  the  State's  size  and  diversity,  the  air  quality  of  Penn- 
sylvania varies  greatly.  The  vast  majority  of  the  State's  area  has  good 
air  quality  and  — with  respect  to  particulates  and  sulfur  dioxide  — is 
generally  better  than  the  most  stringent  national  (secondary)  air  quality 
standards.  However,  in  almost  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  urban  areas,  one 
or  more  of  the  national  primary  (health-based)  standards  are  exceeded. 

The  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  areas,  not  unexpectedly,  have  the  most 
serious  air  pollution  problems.  The  urban  areas  are,  of  course,  where 
the  largest  populations  are  exposed  to  ambient  air.  In  addition,  there 
are  scattered  situations  where  single  sources  cause  localized  air  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  emmission 
of  air  contaminants  from  existing  sources,  and  all  new  sources  are  equipped 
with  control  facilities,  the  magnitude  of  Pennsylvania's  heavy  industry 
and  automotive  air  pollution  problems  leave  much  to  be  done.  Under  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1977  the  potential  role  of  the  States  has  been 
substantially  increased,  in  terms  of  technical  data  collection  and 
analysis,  evaluation,  planning,  citizen  and  local  government  participation, 
and  decision-making,  relating  air  quality  to  growth  and  development. 

To  the  extent  of  available  resources,  DER  has  moved  to  adjust  and 
refine  air  emission  requirements  so  as  to  improve  cost-effectiveness  of 
controls . 

Non-Attainment  Areas 

State  Implementation  Plans  (SIP)  must  be  revised  under  terms  of  the 
1977  Act.  Important  new  control  strategies  must  be  developed  for  bringing 
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non-attainment  areas  into  compliance  with  sulfur  oxide  and  particulate 
requirements  by  1982,  and  photochemical  and  carbon  monoxide  standards  by 
1987.  Failure  to  do  so  would  trigger  severe  penalties,  including  loss 
of  Federal  highway  construction  funds  and  certain  air  and  sewage  facility 
construction  monies,  and  bans  on  new  major  industrial  facilities. 

The  State  will  have  to  undertake  complex  studies  and  analyses  in 
order  to  formulate  a revised  SIP.  This  effort  will  go  considerably  beyond 
a similar  initial  effort  conducted  a few  years  ago.  Included  will  be 
activities  related  to: 

— Development  of  emission  inventories  and  technical  supporting 
data  for  purposes  of  promulgating  PACT  (reasonable  available 
control  technology)  requirements  for  hydrocarbons. 

— Review  and  modification  of  existing  particulate  matter  and 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  standards  as  needed  for  attainment. 

— Strategy  evaluations  for  control  of  fugitive  dust. 

— Cooperative  work  with  local  organizations  directed  toward 
development  of  appropriate  transportation  control  measures 
(see  below) . 

— Analyses  and  evaluations  giving  impetus  to  programs  of 
motor  vehicle  inspection/maintenance. 

The  revised  SIP,  which  is  due  to  be  submitted  to  EPA  in  January 
1979,  will  have  substantial  effect  on  both  air  quality  and  development 
in  urban  areas  for  the  next  decade.  Prior  to  1979,  a State  may  approve 
new  construction  permits,  using  either  an  emission  "offset”  or  a waiver 
procedure  — both  of  which  require  detailed  information  on  other  sources 
in  the  area. 
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Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration 


As  previously  noted,  most  of  Pennsylvania's  land  area  has  air  quality 
for  particulates  and  sulfur  dioxide  that  is  better  than  the  national  pri- 
mary and  secondary  standards.  In  such  portions  of  the  State,  the  national 
policy  of  "prevention  of  significant  deterioration"  (PSD)  applies.  Clean 
Air  areas  are  governed  by  a system  of  air  quality  classifications  and 
allowable  air  pollution  increments.  Three  land  classifications  are 
established  that  are  tied  to  specific  allowable  increases  for  particulates 
and  sulfur  oxide  over  the  baseline  concentrations.  Class  I increments 
are  set  to  protect  pristine  areas.  Class  II  to  allow  moderate  development, 
and  Class  III  to  permit  more  intensive  growth. 

Under  the  1977  Act,  most  areas  were  classified  as  Class  II  for  PSD 
purposes.  National  parks,  forests,  etc.  are  Class  I.  The  statute  pro- 
vides for  reclassification  from  Class  II  to  Class  III  in  order  to  allow 
for  limited  air  quality  deterioration  relating  to  economic  growth.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  authorization  is  still  severely  circumscribed , 
because  the  maximum  allowable  air  pollutant  in  any  area  cannot  exceed 
that  concentration  permitted  under  the  national  secondary,  or  national 
primary  standards,  whichever  is  lower.  (Note:  The  primary  standards 
are  to  protect  public  health;  the  secondary  standards  are  generally  more 
restrictive  and  are  to  protect  general  welfare).  Reclassification  can 
be  undertaken  by  a State,  in  consultation  with  the  public  and  local 
governments,  but  must  be  procedurally  approved  by  EPA.  Substantial  tech- 
nical studies  are  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  needed  data  and  plans. 
Such  studies  would  be  necessary,  for  example,  in  connection  with  new 
coal-fired  power  plants. 
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Transportation  Control  Plan  Development 


The  1977  Clean  Air  Act  points  out  quite  clearly  the  efforts  necessary 
to  develop  a transportation  system  component  of  the  State  Implementation 
Plans  for  areas  that  are  non-attainment  with  respect  to  photo-chemical 
oxidants  and/or  carbon  monoxide.  Unlike  past  efforts  to  develop,  adopt, 
and  implement  transportation  control  measures,  the  Act  now  requires  that 
control  measures  result  from  a process  which  reflects  extensive  agency 
interaction  at  all  governmental  levels,  involvement  of  local  elected 
officials,  effective  public  participation,  and  integration  with  the  on- 
going transportation  planning  process.  The  amended  Act  also  provides  for 
new  funding  sanctions  to  insure  not  only  that  the  planning  process  include 
those  elements,  but  also  that  the  recommendations  of  these  planning  efforts 
are  implemented. 

EPA  has  designated  the  following  Pennsylvania  metropolitan  areas  as 
requiring  traffic  control  efforts:  Philadelphia,  Allegheny  County, 
Harrisburg,  Scranton  - Wilkes-Barre,  and  Allentown  - Bethlehem  - Easton. 

The  goal  is  to  achieve  air  quality  standards  with  respect  to  carbon 
monoxide  and  oxidants.  The  major  responsibilities  for  conducting  the 
necessary  traffic  studies  rests  with  local  authorities.  However,  such 
State  agencies  as  the  Department  of  Transportation,  Community  Affairs 
and  Environmental  Resources  should  provide  technical  assistance.  Miti- 
gative  steps  Include  such  local  measures  as  improving  traffic  flow  (bus 
lanes,  traffic  signs,  etc.)  and  public  transportation.  Ultimately,  these 
local  plans  (and  their  implementation)  are  to  be  Included  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Air  Quality  State  Implementation  Plan. 
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For  reasons  of  both  air  pollution  control  and  energy  conservation, 
the  Commonwealth  should  expand  its  efforts  in  connection  with  improving 
public  transportation.* 

Longer  Range  Issues 

The  questions  of  acid  rain  and  sulfate  levels,  as  they  affect 
Pennsylvania,  will  require  additional  technical  studies. 

Summary 

The  new  Federal  Act  thus  provides  the  States  with  new  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  for  flexibility  (such  as  on  PSD  and  non-attainment)  in 
making  decisions  on  air  quality  management  which,  in  turn,  can  affect 
economic  growth  in  specific  areas.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note 
that  Pennsylvania  cannot  promptly  conduct  the  extensive  studies  involved 
without  increased  staff  resources  for  the  air  quality  program.  There  is 
an  indication  that,  without  the  greater  certainty  which  can  result  from 
State  studies,  utilities  and  coal  companies  may  delay  crucial  decisions, 
thereby  Increasing  costs  without  environmental  or  economic  benefit. 

Recommendations 

1.  Adequate  funds  should  be  made  available  to  provide  the  necessary 
staff  resources  to  carry  out  Pennsylvania's  air  quality  manage- 
ment responsibilities  under  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1977. 

2.  The  State  should  conduct  the  necessary  technical  studies  and 
evaluations  that  are  prescribed  for  revision  of  the  State 

* See  additional  discussion  in  Community  and  Social  Development  report, 
pages  11-31  - 11-35. 
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Implementation  Plan,  in  order  to  allow  reasonable  growth  while 
improving  and/or  maintaining  air  quality. 

3.  State  agencies  should  cooperate  with  local  governments  in  coor- 
dinating land-use  decisions  and  traffic  control  plans  with  air 
quality  management. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  continued  public  participation  in 
the  evaluation  of  potential  local  effects  for  non-attainment 
and  prevention  of  significant  deterioration  determinations. 

5.  In  non-attainment  areas,  the  State  should  continue  clean-up 
activities  with  regard  to  existing  air  pollution  sources,  so 
that  new  development  can  take  place  within  air  quality  limita- 
tions . 

6.  The  Commonwealth  should  expand  its  efforts  in  connection  with 
improving  public  transportation  and  other  alternatives  to  pri- 
vate auto  use. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MINERALS 


Pennsylvania's  industrial  mineral  production  constitutes  a vital 
base  for  our  complex  economy.  The  industrial  minerals  include  limestone, 
clay,  cement  rock,  sand,  and  gravel.  They  are  called  industrial  minerals 
because  (1)  they  provide  the  raw  materials  required  by  a wide  array  of 
industrial  activities,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  steel,  cement,  lime, 
glass  and  brick,  and  (2)  they  are  essential  raw  materials  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  homes,  industrial  buildings,  dams  and  public  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

The  combined  value  of  all  of  the  raw  mineral  products  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  was  over  $3.2  billion,  ranking  Pennsylvania  as  the  fifth 
largest  mineral  producer  in  the  nation,  and  the  largest  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  However,  this  large  dollar  value  and  the  50,000  per- 
sons directly  engaged  in  mineral  production  are  overshadowed  by  the  depen- 
dence of  our  major  industrial  and  construction  industries  upon  our  mineral 
raw  materials,  as  Indicated  above. 

Over  the  years  since  Colonial  times,  mineral  extraction  has  been 
involved  in  competing  land  use  situations  with  agriculture,  forestry, 
other  industry  and  human  settlements.  More  recently,  environmental 
requirements  pertaining  to  air  and  water  quality,  noise,  erosion  control 
and  reclamation  have  alleviated  some  of  the  objections  to  mining  sites, 
but  resolving  conflicts  in  land  uses  also  requires  a sustained  planning 
effort.  This  should  be  a cooperative  State-local  activity. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  mining  industry,  since  minerals  can  be 
extracted  only  from  their  original  site,  other  land  uses  have  the  effect 
of  pre-empting  the  development  of  an  Important  natural  resource.  Usually 
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residential,  commercial  and  industrial  uses  permanently  exclude  the  extrac- 
tion of  coinciding  minerals. 

The  continued  use  of  Pennsylvania's  industrial  minerals  is  considered 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  State's  long-range  economy.  This  assump- 
tion is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  large  reserves  and  the  existence  of 
related  industries  which  require  the  minerals  for  products  or  construction. 

In  order  to  minimize  conflicts  and  preemption  in  the  pursuit  of  long- 
term effective  utilization  of  industrial  minerals,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  delineate  more  fully  and  accurately  the  type,  quality  and  location  of 
mineral  reserves,  and  develop  a systematic  approach  to  their  extraction, 
in  relation  to  other  land  uses.  Appropriate  environmental  protection  must 
be  applied  in  all  situations.  Surface  mining,  when  followed  by  proper 
reclamation,  can  be  compatible  with  agricultural  and  forestry  land  uses. 

Inventory 

Since  minerals  are  not  renewable  or  replaceable,  nor  are  the  sites 
moveable,  a necessary  first  step  in  the  planning  process  is  to  extend  and 
complete  the  inventory  of  Pennsylvania  mineral  resources.  At  present 
some  areas  have  not  yet  been  carefully  evaluated,  and  some  known  mineral 
deposits  have  not  been  accurately  defined  as  to  size  and  quality.  Such 
an  inventory  would  provide  a basis  for  determining  supply/demand  rela- 
tionships over  the  long  term  and  would  also  serve  as  a means  of  identi- 
fying potential  conflicts  with  other  types  of  land  uses. 

An  expanded  program  should  be  funded  and  staffed  to  locate,  delineate, 
sample  and  evaluate  all  such  mineral  concentrations  which  may  be  econom- 
ically and  technically  mineable  at  present  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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These  efforts  should  be  carried  out  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments, 
in  cooperation  with  the  mineral  industry  and  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Planning  for  Land  Use 

Nature's  uneven  distribution  of  mineral  resources  may  result  in  the 
location  of  individual  mineral  deposits  that  coincide  and  conflict  with 
the  location  of  other  important  features,  such  as: 

a.  Other  natural  resources,  including  forests,  prime  farmland, 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  unique  natural  landforms. 

b.  Present  or  planned  urban  and  suburban  facilities. 

c.  Present  or  planned  Industrial  installations. 

d.  Present  or  planned  transportation  facilities. 

e.  Historical  sites 

f.  Present  or  planned  recreational  facilities. 

When  mineral  deposits  are  located,  their  locations  and  economic 
significance  should  be  designated  and  made  known  to  appropriate  State  and 
local  planning  and  permitting  agencies.  Conversely,  State  and  local  plan- 
ning and  permitting  agencies  should  require  that  before  any  land  is  committed 
to  any  type  of  development,  there  should  be  a geologic  report  indicating 
whether  the  property  contains  any  significant  deposit  of  Important  mineral 
resources.  Criteria  and  procedures  should  be  defined  to  plan  for  sequen- 
tial utilization  of  the  land  and  to  establish  priorities,  keeping  market 
conditions  in  mind.  These  should  be  developed  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  in  cooperation  with  the  State's  geologic  agency.  Such  factors  as 
economic  value,  employment,  environmental  impact,  and  extent  of  competi- 
tion between  land  uses  are  suggested. 
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Land  use  decision  responsibilities  rest  with  local  governments.  By 
using  applicable  Statewide  criteria  and  procedures,  local  governments 
can  proceed  in  a systematic  manner  in  developing  realistic  priorities 
for  land  use. 

Environmental  Protection 

Regardless  of  whether  the  mineral  extraction  is  large  or  small,  or 
whether  there  are  competing  land  uses  or  not,  there  is  an  essential 
requirement  for  environmental  protection.  This  means  that  the  State 
should  establish  and  enforce  adequate  mining,  processing  and  land  restora- 
tion standards  and  requirements  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  natural 
environment  for  the  long  term  and  to  insure  appropriate  health  and  safety 
standards  for  mineral  industry  workers  and  for  the  public.  There  should 
be  recognition  and  distinction  made  between  overall,  basic  requirements, 
and  those  needed  only  for  certain  specific  commodities,  localities,  or 
mining  techniques.  Local  land  use  regulation  should  be  instituted  only 
after  adequate  planning  has  been  done.  Model  codes,  standards  and  guide- 
lines should  be  developed  which  could  be  applicable  on  a regional  or 
local  basis  as  needed.  Permit  requirements  and  procedures  should  be  con- 
tinued or  established  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy.  This  effort 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  respective  mining-related  agencies  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Federal  government. 

Recommendations 

1.  In  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  a continued  mineral  supply  an 

expanded  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  and  delineate  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  and  plan  for  their  availability 
and  access. 
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2.  Mineral-bearing  lands  that  are  located  where  other  resources 
are  located  or  where  other  uses  are  planned,  should  be  evaluated 
and  developed  on  the  basis  of  sequential  use,  multiple  use,  or 
highest  order  of  use,  keeping  market  conditions  in  mind. 

3.  The  development  of  mineral  resources  in  general,  and  specific 
mineral  deposits  in  particular,  should  be  planned  and  designated 
with  a framework  of  proper  environmental  practices  and  safeguards. 
The  aim  shall  be  two-fold:  to  make  the  mineral  resources  available 
for  our  needs,  while  safeguarding  our  environmental  quality. 

4.  The  State  should  provide  information  and  technical  assistance 

to  local  governments  for  use  in  connection  with  mineral  resources 
aspects  of  land  use  planning  and  regulation,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  preemption  of  mineral  resource  by  other  types  of 
development . 
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LAND  USE  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCE  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 


A serious  problem  facing  decision-makers  is  the  lack  of  useful 
information  to  support  land  use  and  natural  resource  management  programs. 
Too  often  agencies  are  collecting  the  same  data  several  times  while  data 
gaps  exist  and  continue  to  be  unaddressed.  Providing  managers  with  ade- 
quate and  useful  information  will  require  a careful  analysis  of  the  data 
needs  necessary  to  make  decisions.  This  is  a critical  aspect  of  the 
problem  since  data  needs  are  dependent  upon  specific  programs  and  may  be 
highly  variable  between  regions  and  geographic  levels  of  decision-making. 
For  example,  factors  influencing  the  collection,  storage,  retrieval  and 
update  of  data  necessary  to  support  municipal  zoning  may  have  little 
relevance  for  Statewide  water  resources  planning. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  have  several  existing  programs  which 
can  provide  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a statewide  land  use  and 
natural  resource  information  system.  Planning  and  regulatory  require- 
ments established  by  Federal  agencies  and  the  State  Legislature  have 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  land  use  and  natural  resource  information 
for  programs  related  to  transportation,  water  resources,  and  environmental 
impact  evaluation.  New  Federal  requirements  for  solid  waste  management 
and  surface  mining  controls  will  result  in  the  development  of  additional 
programs  for  data  collection  and  management.  Data  being  collected  should 
be  evaluated  to  determine  areas  of  duplication,  to  identify  data  gaps, 
and  to  focus  collection  priorities  on  providing  useful  information  to 
program  managers  at  all  levels.  (Note:  The  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tions of  many  sections  of  the  Board’s  report  for  Industrial  Minerals 
illustrated  the  need.)  Initial  efforts  should  be  concerned  with  better 
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use  of  existing  data  through  more  effective  coordination  of  in-place  infor- 
mation programs. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government,  the  State  has  recently 
acquired  baseline  maps  and  related  Information  for  such  a system  — the 
Land  Use  Data  Analysis  (LUDA)  system.  This  initial  step  can  be  an  impor- 
tant foundation  on  which  to  build  in  the  future. 

Recommendations 

1.  Pennsylvania  needs  to  develop  an  effective,  continuing  system 
for  managing  data  to  provide  decision-makers  with  useful  infor- 
mation for  the  wise  use  of  the  land  and  conservation  of  the 
State’s  natural  resources.  The  needs  of  the  user  should  be  the 
prime  factor  in  developing  the  system. 

2.  A Statewide  system  for  land  use  management  and  resource  informa- 
tion should  have  the  capability  to  collect,  store,  retrieve, 
and  update  data  in  a timely  fashion  to  support  managers  at  the 
municipal,  regional  and  State  levels. 

3.  System  development  efforts  should  initially  build  upon  land  and 
resource  data  now  collected  and  assign  priorities  to  improving 
the  coordination  and  efficiency  of  existing  information  programs 
by  basic  standardization  of  formats  for  data  collection  and 
management  — particularly  at  the  State  level. 

4.  The  data  system  should  be  designed  so  as  to  facilitate  coordina- 
tion with  energy  demand/supply  data. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Since  September  1973,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  through  its 
Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development  has  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  central  issue  of  land  use  planning  in  Pennsylvania 

A state-wide  conference  (September  1973),  followed  by  a state-wide 
public  informational  effort  with  several  hundred  regional  and  local  meetings 
and  a second  state-wide  conference  (October  1977)  yielded  the  major  input 
for  the  State  Land  Policy  report  (March  1978)  which  Is  the  culmination  of  the 
state's  land  use  planning  effort. 

That  report  notes  that  the  Commonwealth  already  has  a land  policy 
program,  of  sorts.  However,  it  suggests  that  this  program  consists  of  a 
variety  of  sub-programs  each  designed  for  a particular  purpose.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  some  unified  and  balancing  state  expression  of  land  policy, 
there  are  gaps  and  conflicts  in  the  set  of  sub-programs.  An  over-all  land 
policy  program  is  urged  to  better  address  important  Commonwealth  concerns, 
including: 


stimulating  development  on  a selective  basis  in  order  to 
produce  jobs  and  promote  a healthy  economy; 
overcoming  rural  poverty  and  u n d e r epip  1 o ym e n t ; 


conserving  prime  agricultural  land; 
protecting  air  and  water  quality;  , 

preserving  critical  resource  areas  from  incompatible  use 
or  development; 


halting  central  city  decline; 
meeting  energy  needs; 
managing  growth. 
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With  the  reactiviation  of  the  State  Planning  Board  in  May  of  1977, 
it  was  determined  early  on  (Summer  1977)  that  the  Board  should  address 
State  Land  Policy  matters  as  a high  priority  concern,  offering  such  advice 
and  recommendations  as  might  be  warranted  both  in  the  more  specific  con- 
sideration of  particular  elements  of  State  Land  Policy  and  in  the  context 
of  implementing  legislation. 

This  report  reflects  the  judgements  of  this  Committee  as  they  evolved 
over  a number  of  months.  The  report  includes  a review  of  the  OSPD  report, 
A Land  Policy  Program  for  Pennsylvania,  and  a recommended  resolution  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  Board,  the  formulation  of  a Farm  Strategy  for 
the  preservation  of  agriculture,  and  the  setting  of  an  Agenda  for  Future 
Activities,  listing  land  policy  concerns  which  merit  attention. 

State  Planning  Board  Resolution 

The  State  Planning  Board,  at  a meeting  on  February  21,  1978,  con- 
sidered the  final  land  policy  recommendations  to  be  included  in  the  forth- 
coming State  Land  Policy  report  of  OSPD  and  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  which  commended  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
for  its  activities  concerning  the  formulation  of  a State  Land  Policy.  The 
Board  urged  that  early  and  serious  consideration  be  given  to  that  report 
and  advised  that  the  State  Planning  Board  would  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  Board  recommended  that:  (1)  as  part  of  the  Urban 
Growth  Strategy,  first  priority  should  be  placed  on  distressed  areas  of 
cities;  (2)  both  the  public  and  private  aspects  of  land  development  should 
be  recognized  when  defining  growth  areas;  and  (3)  legislation  dealing 
with  a proposed  energy  siting  commission  should  be  modified  to  incorporate 
recommendations  made  in  the  OSPD  Land  Policy  Report. 
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Farm  Strategy  and  Supporting  Data 


At  the  Governor's  request,  and  because  the  preservation  of  agricul- 
tural land  was  the  subject  of  proposed  draft  legislation  seeking  to  imple- 
ment part  of  the  State  Land  Policy,  the  Committee  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  a consideration  of  that  legislation  and  the  further  refinement 
of  a farm  strategy  for  the  Commonwealth.  This  Committee  advanced  the 
following  philosophical  base  for  a farm  s trategy :^^^^^the  preservation 
of  family  farms  particularly  those  located  in  high  growth  pressure  areas 
is  desirable  because  of  not  only  tangible  value  but  also  intangible  values; 
the  supply  of  productive  agricultural  land  is  limited,  thus  efforts 


should  be  taken  to  restrict  the  irreversible  use  of  such 


culture  is  currently  an  essential  part  of  Pennsylvania's  economy  and 
therefore  productive  lands  should  be  preserved. 

A.  Proposed  Planning  Framework 

Planning  sectors  of  state,  regional,  county  and  local  units 
sliould  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  tlieir 
respective  plans  and  ensuing  development  do  not  impinge  upon  areas 
of  agricultural  land  which  are  desirable  for  farming.  To  further 
this  directive,  the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  proposes  a multi-level 
planning  framework.  This  framework  includes: 

1.  State  Role:  (a)  Develop  a two-pronged  policy  statement  pertaining 


to  agricultural  land  preservation  in  growth  pressured  and  non- 


pressured  areas.  This  statement  should  contain  criteria  and 


guidelines  regarding  the  types  and  amounts  of  agricultural  lands 
which  should  be  preserved  in  each  type  of  area.  ( b)  Provide 


basic  information  pertaining  to  the  agricultural  situation  in 
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Pennsylvania.  (c)  Maintain  final  review  over  all  County  frame- 
work plans  for  conformity  of  proposals  for  use  of  agricultural 
land  with  the  state  guidelines.  (d)  Approve  or  disapprove  all 
proposals  for  development  of  regional  impact  and  proposals  for 
critical  areas  as  they  may  relate  to  or  affect  the  preservation 
of  productive  agricultural  lands. 

2.  Regional  Role:  Coordinate  and  review  municipal  and  county  plans; 
provide  technical  assistance  X 

3.  County  Role;  Develop  county  framework  plans,  as  proposed  in  the 
OSPD  report,  A Land  Policy  Program  for  Pennsylvania.  Once  adopted, 
these  plans  are  binding  and  must  be  respected. 

4.  Municipal  Role;  Ensure  that  detailed  local  plans  reflect  and 
are  consistent  with  the  county  framework  plans. 

B.  Controls  and  Strategies 

Unless  productive  agricultural  lands  are  protected  from  conversion 
to  other  uses,  a healthy  agricultural  economy  will  not  be  possible. 

Yet,  a question  remains  as  to  which  agricultural  lands  should  be 
preserved  as  well  as  which  controls  are  best  suited  to  this  purpose. 
While  it  is  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  county  and  the  munici- 
palities to  decide  which  agricultural  land  must  warrant  preservation, 
the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  suggests  that  a general  guide  to  follow 
would  be  to  include  at  least  those  lands  in  soil  classes  I,  II,  and 
III  as  well  as  those  areas  uniquely  suited  to  specialty  crops  such 
as  vineyards  and  orchards. 

Local  government,  likewise,  should  retain  final  authority  in 
determining  which  controls  shall  be  used  for  the  preservation  of 
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agricultural  lands  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  suggests  that  a two- 
tier  program  be  utilized.  Such  a program  should  acknowledge  that 
the  problems  and  priorities  of  agricultural  preservation  in  high 
growth  pressure  areas  are  different  from  those  in  areas  which  are 
not  affected  by  high  growth  demands.  Therefore,  the  controls  and 
strategies  suggested  for  use  in  high  growth  pressure  areas  are  neces- 
sarily more  stringent  and  exacting  than  are  those  suggested  for  the 
non-pressure  areas. 

This  Committee  defined  growth  pressure  areas  as  those  counties 
which  were  more  than  10%  and  less  than' 50%  urbanized  in  1974,  and 
which  experienced  an  increase  in  urbanization  between  1967  and  1974 
of  25%  or  more.  Counties  having  less  than  10%  urbanized  land  are 
rural  in  nature.  Counties  which  are  more  than  50%  urbanized  either 
are  growth  pressured  or  substantially  built  up.  However,  they  were 
omitted  from  the  classification,  because  land  values  make  investments 
for  agricultural  preservation  unwise.  This  classification  omits  the 
highly  urbanized  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  Montgomery  and 
Delaware.  Growth  pressure  areas  in  which  investments  should  be  feasible 
include  the  following  counties:  Beaver,  Blair,  Bucks,  Cambria,  Carbon, 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Monroe,  and  Northampton. 

It  is  recommended  by  this  Committee  that,  should  the  State  Planning 
Board  be  made  responsible  for  overseeing  the  establishment  of  criteria 
for  awarding  State  subsidies  to  counties  for  agricultural  land  preserva- 
tion, the  Board  provide  for  a petitioning  process  which  would  allow 
non-pressured  counties  and  counties  with  more  than  50%  urbanization 
to  present  pertinent  information  to  the  Board  establishing  why  that 
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county  should  also  be  considered  for  agricultural  preservation  invest- 
ments comparable  to  those  provided  under  growth  pressure  control 
strategies . 

C.  Control  Strategies  for  Non-Pressured  Areas 

Primary  concern  in  non-pressured  areas  is  with  the  waste  of  prime 
agricultural  lands  through  the  scattered  incursion  of  development  on 
lands  when  less  productive  land  is  available.  Various  control  mecha- 
nisms which  could  be  used  in  non-pressured  areas  include:  (1)  agri- 
cultural zoning,  (2)  preferential  assessments,  (3)  agricultural 
districting,  (4)  farm  homesteading  programs  and  (5)  revisions  in  the 
Farm  Inheritance  Tax. 

D . Control  Strategies  for  Growth  Pressured  Areas 

In  Pennsylvania,  those  areas  that  contain  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  productive  agricultural  lands  coincide  with  the  areas  of 
highest  growth  and  development  pressures.  In  these  urbanizing  areas, 
the  preservation  of  agricultural  land  serves  multiple  purposes;  that 
is,  agricultural  preservation:  (1)  helps  to  maintain  a desired  land 
use;  (2)  provides  open  space  and  visual  amenities  and  helps  us  to 
better  manage  our  wetlands  and  floodplains;  and  (3)  helps  to  shape 
the  development  of  the  surrounding  area. 

The  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  asserts  that  the  control  mechanisms 
developed  for  the  non-pressured  areas  are  not  sufficiently  stringent 
to  adequately  preserve  agricultural  lands  in  growth  pressured  areas. 
Strong  implementation  strategies  must  be  developed  so  as  to  ensure: 

1.  maintenance  of  large  enough  holdings  for  efficient  farming 

and  access  to  related  services;  and 
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2.  maintenance  of  large  contiguous  tracts  in  areas  not  to  be 
sewered  and  without  major  transportation  modes. 

The  types  of  controls  that  are  needed  to  achieve  the  above  de- 
sired land  use  include  the  following: 

1.  the  limitation  or  prohibition  of  public  facility  extensions 
if  they  may  act  as  growth  generators; 

2.  the  use  of  zoning  and  financial  incentives  to  encourage  certain 
types  of  farming  in  order  to  comply  with  amenity  goals  (i.e., 
woodlots  kept  instead  of  clear  cutting,  avoid  monoculture, 
limits  on  industrial  and  hothouse  agriculture); 

3.  elimination  of  operation  restrictions  imposed  by  local  government 
authorities  on  urban  fringe  farms; 

4.  implement  zoning  to  limit  subdivision  severely  in  areas  where 
public  facilities  are  not  provided. 

Obviously  in  areas  with  growth  pressures  some  financial  incen- 
tives must  be  provided  for  farmers  whose  land  has  high  market  value 
because  it  has  high  potential  for  uses  other  than  farming.  Farmland 
preservation  techniques  which  address  this  problem  include: 

Development  Rights  Acquisition  - public  purchase  of  certain 
rights  from  farm  landowner; 

2.  State  Capital  Gains  Tax^-  would  discourage  short-term  speculation 


and  provide  funds  for  farmland  acquisition  programs;  and 

3.  Transfer  of  Development  Rights  - transfer  of  development  right 
from  agricultural  land  areas  to  districts  zoned  for  development 


with  compensation  to  the  transferer. 


E.  Conclusions 

In  developing  the  Agricultural  Information  Index  as  part  of  the 
Farm  Strategy:  Supporting  Data,  which  was  used  by  the  committee  to 
determine  what  area  in  the  state  warranted  agricultural  preservation 
efforts,  great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining  current  agri- 
cultural information  sufficiently  detailed  and  organized  in  a 
consistent  manner  which  would  allow  disaggregation  and  subsequent 
analysis  to  the  desired  level  of  detail.  In  order  to  develop  a sound 
farm  program,  an  improved  information  system  must  be  maintained  so 
that  questions  about  the  pressure  on  farmland  can  be  appropriately 
answered.  One  important  step  toward  the  development  of  answers  to 
the  pertinent  questions  is  the  on-going  effort  to  map  at  the  county 
level,  prime  and  unique  agricultural  lands. 

A question  remains  as  to  whether  economic  incentives  (subsidies, 
low  interest  rates,  guarantee  of  loans)  should  be  provided  for  small 
family  farms.  Are  these  farmers  having  difficulty  because  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  unproductive  land  or  because  basic  capital  investments  are 
prohibitively  high?  Again,  through  the  development  of  a more  complete 
data  base  pertaining  to  the  State's  agricultural  areas,  the  State 
will  be  better  equipped  to  answer  questions  such  as  these  successfully. 

Agenda  for  Future  Activities 

During  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  this  Committee  did  not 
address  as  fully  as  it  wished  all  the  land  policy  issues  that  were  raised. 
These  concerns  include:  (1)  Rural  Land  Policy  Strategy,  (2)  Urban  Strategy, 
(3)  Natural  Resources  Strategy,  (4)  Storm  Water  Management  and  Flood 
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Plain  Management,  (5)  Agricultural  Information  Data  and  (6)  Preservation 
of  Farmland  Through  Agricultural  Districts. 

The  pages  which  follow  touch  on  salient  points  concerning  these 
matters,  suggesting  that  they  be  considered  as  an  Agenda  for  Future 
Activities  for  the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee. 

A.  Rural  Strategy 

During  this  Committee's  work  sessions  much  time  was  devoted  to 
discussing  and  researching  problems  related  to  the  preservation  of 
agricultural  land.  Although  this  Committee  has  formulated  a Farm 
Strategy  which  deals  with  the  concerns  of  preserving  farmland  and 
maintaining  the  family  farm  economy,  it  felt  there  was  an  obvious 
need  to  deal  with  rural  land  use  problems  in  a more  precisely  focused 
way  through  the  development  and  application  of  a rural  strategy. 

Such  a strategy  could  deal  more  specifically  with  such  concerns  as 
settlement  patterns,  social  conditions,  economic  conditions  and 
physical  conditions  of  rural  communities. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Strategy 

This  Committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Strategy  presented  in  the  State  Land  Policy  Report  of  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  and  Development.  It  also  acknowledges  the  important 
contributions  in  this  regard  made  by  the  SPB  Committee  on  Earth, 

Energy  and  Environmental  Resources  in  its  final  report  to  the  Board. 
Furthermore,  this  Committee  notes  as  well  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  and  the  EQB  (Environmental  Quality  Board) 
in  it's  continued  efforts  concerning  an  environmental  master  plan,  a 
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recently  adopted  element  of  which  deals  with  ''Policies  for  Critical 
Environmental  Areas."  The  integration  of  the  results  of  these  efforts 
warrants  attention  and  is  recommended  as  an  agenda  item  for  future 
consideration  accordingly. 

C . Urban  Strategy 

As  with  the  Natural  Resources  Strategy,  this  Committee  intends 
to  more  fully  address  an  Urban  Strategy  for  land  use,  taking  into 
account  the  final  State  Land  Policy  Report  of  OSPD  as  well  as  the 
uniquely  related  policies  and  programs  of  the  pertinent  State  agencies 

I 

including  the  Departments  of  Community  Affairs  and  Commerce. 

This  Urban  Strategy  must  strengthen  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
needs  of  the  inner  city  in  Pennsylvania's  established  urban  communi- 
ties and  add  needed  dimension  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
SPB  Economic  Development  Committee  and  the  Community  Development 
Committee  with  respect  to  Pennsylvania's  cities. 

D.  Stormwater  Management  and  Flood  Plain  Management 

Flood  Plain  Management  and  Stormwater  Management  are  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  planning  and  management  of  land  use.  Legislation 
was  recently  enacted  (Public  Act  166  of  1978  and  Public  Act  167  of 
1978)  and  now  should  be  monitored  carefully  to  determine  its  impact 
in  this  regard. 

E . Agricultural  Information  Data 

It  is  imperative  that  data  relating  to  the  loss  of  agricultural 
land  and  its  value  be  periodically  updated  in  order  that  the  Board 
may  take  appropriate  actions  in  addressing  the  problems  related  to 
a Farm  Land  Policy  Strategy. 
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During  this  Conimiutee's  research  efforts  involving  identifica- 
tion of  agricultural  lands  worthy  of  preservation,  the  inadequacies 
of  the  existing  data  base  and  information  system  became  alarmingly 
apparent.  For  instance,  much  of  the  initial  data  used  in  developing 
the  Agricultural  Information  Index  came  from  the  "Pennsylvania  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Needs  Inventory"  published  in  1967.  Despite 
the  consensus  that  more  recent  data  must  exist,  the  use  of  this  eleven 
year  old  data  was  necessitated  by  the  inability  to  obtain  the  "heresay" 
current  data.  Because  of  this  problem  combined  with  other  informa- 
tion system  problems  such  as  inconsistent  data  presentation  formats 
and  various  land  use  identification  criteria  differences,  the  numbers 
generated  for  the  Agricultural  Information  Index  and  subsequently 
used  in  preparing  the  maps,  have  been  the  subject  of  varying  interpre- 
tation. This  does  not  mean  that  the  data  gathered  and  interpreted 
so  far  have  no  value.  The  data  are  very  useful  in  determining  trends 
and  developing  a general  idea  of  problem  areas.  However,  those  data 
could  not  be  used  in  formulating  formal  policies  involving  agricul- 
tural preservation.  Before  formal  policy  formulation  actions  occur, 
the  inherent  inadequacies  of  the  existing  system  must  be  rectified  in 
order  that  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  as  to  what  counties 
most  need  agricultural  preservation  investments. 

F . Farmland  Preservation  Through  Agricultural  Districts 

This  Committee  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  and  Development  in  reviewing  and  revising  its  "Agri- 
cultural Land  Districting  Act."  This  is  a process  which  will  extend 
beyond  the  date  of  this  report.  The  Committee  has  also  reviewed 
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House  Bill  No.  2145,  known  as  the  "Agricultural  District  Law." 
Although  this  Committee  favors  such  actions  as  authorized  in  this 
bill,  it  looks  more  favorably  upon  the  more  comprehensive  act  being 
developed  by  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development.  Included 
in  Appendix  C of  the  Committee  report*  is  a matrix  called  "Comparison 
of  Agricultural  Districts  Bills:  HB  2145  and  Administration  (OSPD) 
which  highlights  the  provisions  of  these  two  bills.  Also  included 
in  Appendix  C are  copies  of  House  Bill  2145  and  the  latest  draft  of 
the  OSPD  "Agricultural  Land  Districting  Act,"  which,  as  has  been 
indicated,  is  under-going  further  review. 

The  Board ' s effort  in  this  regard  should  relate  as  fully  as 
possible  to  the  Farm  Strategy  presented  in  this  Committee  report. 


*See  Committee*  s full  report  in  Volume  II. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Land  Policy  Committee  of  the  State  Planning  Board  has  the  respon- 
sibility, within  the  Board's  Committee  structure,  of  presenting  to  the 
Board  pertinent  information  and  recommendations  on  an  urban  growth  stra- 
tegy, rural  farm  strategy,  natural  resources  strategy  and  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Board  in  terms  of  land  use  policies. 

Because  of  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development's  on-going 
State  Land  Policy  efforts  at  the  time  of  the  committee's  formation  (Summer 
1977),  and  the  priority  placed  on  those  efforts  by  the  Governor,  the  work 
of  this  committee  has  been  particularly  mindful  and  responsive  to  those 
efforts.  A state-wide  Land  Policy  Conference  in  September  1973  initiated 
the  Commonwealth's  current  attention  to  the  indicated  issues.  The  issuance 
of  the  State  Land  Policy  Report  by  OSPD  in  March  of  1978  brought  the  con- 
sideration of  these  issues  to  the  policy  recommendation  phase. 

Many  members  of  the  SPB  participated  in  a state-wide  Land  Policy 
Conference  held  in  October  1977*  and  the  first  work  of  this  committee  was 
the  review  of  the  Interim  Land  Policy  Report  resulting  from  that  conference. 
On  the  basis  of  its  deliberations,  the  committee's  resolution  dealing  with 
the  ensuing  State  Land  Policy  recommendations  was  adopted  by  the  Board  at 
its  meeting  February  21,  1978.  That  resolution  is  presented  as  the  first 
chapter  of  this  report. 

At  the  Governor's  request,  and  because  the  preservation  of  agricul- 
tural land  was  the  subject  of  proposed  draft  legislation  seeking  to  implement 

* Wilson  Goode,  then  Chairman  of  the  SPB,  was  the  keynote  luncheon  speaker 
and  Irving  Hand,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a member  of  the  Conference 
Steering  Committee,  presided  at  the  final  plenary  session  which  saw  the 
adoption  of  a number  of  resolutions  dealing  with  the  Interim  Land  Policy 
Report . 
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part  of  the  State  Land  Policy,  the  committee  devoted  its  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  that  legislation  and  the  further  refinement  of  a farm 
strategy  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  second  chapter  of  this  committee 
report  presents  its  formulation  of  an  appropriate  Farm  Strategy.  A body 
of  supporting  data  relating  to  that  strategy  is  presented  as  well.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  data  comprise  the  best  available  Information. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  neither  current  enough  nor  specific  enough  to 
respond  to  a number  of  questions  which  arose  during  the  course  of  this 
committee's  deliberations. 

In  regard  to  the  farm  strategy,  the  committee  developed  its  recommen- 
dations on  the  premise  that  two  farmland  protection  programs  are  needed: 
one  for  growth  pressured  areas  and  another  for  non-pressured  areas.  As 
a result,  the  respective  protection  programs  will  define  farmland  differ- 
ently and  call  for  different  protection  strategies. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  committee  has  set  the  following  guidelines 
for  selecting  those  counties  which  are  growth  pressured  and  subsequently 
warrant  special  farmland  protection  programs: 

1.  A county  which,  in  1974,  had  more  than  10%  but  less  than 
50%  of  its  land  urbanized; 

2.  And,  between  1967  and  1974,  had  an  increase  in  urbanization 
of  25%  or  more. 

Using  these  guidelines  the  following  counties  would  be  eligible  for  special 
farmland  protection  programs  developed  to  protect  farmland  surrounding 
urban  areas:  Beaver,  Berks,  Blair,  Bucks,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Chester, 
Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Monroe,  and  Northampton.  Thus,  crop- 
lands, pasturelands , and  woodlands  of  these  counties  which  are  shown  on 
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a municipal  and/or  county  plan  as  desirable  for  farming,  forestry,  resource 
protection,  shaping  development  and/or  amenity,  would  be  eligible  for 
special  protection  programs.  Protection  strategies  include:  enactment 
of  public  controls  to  restrict  land  to  planned  uses,  compensate  landowners 
for  loss  suffered,  raise  compensation  funds  from  state  and/or  local  develop- 
ment tax,  provide  special  aid  to  family  farms. 

For  non-pressured  counties  (less  than  10%  urbanized  and  less  than 
25%  urbanization  increase  between  1967  and  1974)  land  eligible  for  special 
protection  would  include  Class  1,  2 and  3 soils  and  land  suited  to  specialty 
crops  and/or  land  shown  on  a municipal  and/or  county  map  as  desirable  for 
farming.  Protection  strategies  would  include:  local  regulation,  volun- 
tary districts,  special  aid  to  family  farms. 

In  brief,  the  major  elements  of  this  farm  strategy  as  developed  by 
this  committee  include:  Differentiation  between  eligible  and  non-eligible 
lands  for  various  protection  strategies  according  to  the  criteria  set  for 
growth  pressured  and  non-pressured  areas,  discussion  of  right  of  appeal 
for  non-eligible  counties  for  certain  programs,  and  the  development  of  a 
strategy  calling  for  more  aid  to  preserving  the  family  farm. 

In  its  final  chapter,  this  report  concludes  with  an  Agenda  for  Future 
Activities  concerning  the  State  Land  Policy. 
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The  State  Planning  Board,  at  a meeting  on  February  21,  1978  in  Harrisburg, 
considered  the  final  land  policy  recommendations,  to  be  contained  in  the 
State  Land  Policy  report,  and  unanimously  approved  the  following  resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


The  State  Planning  Board  acknowledges  and  commends  the  Office  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  for  its  activities  concerning  the  formulation 
of  a State  Land  Policy,  with  particular  reference  to  the  public  parti- 
cipation program  extending  over  a period  of  some  two  years,  the  Interim 
Land  Policy  Report  and  accompanying  Technical  Appendix  and  monographs, 
the  State-wide  Land  Policy  Conference  held  October  19-20,  1977,  and  the 
final  land  Policy  Report  which  includes  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and 
Development’s  final  recommendations  concerning  a State  Land  Policy. 

The  State  Planning  Board  urges  that  early  and  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  that  report,  particularly  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and 
Development's  final  recommendations  concerning  a State  Land  Policy,  and 
is  pleased  to  advise  that  the  State  Planning  Board  will  do  so  in  the  work 
it  presently  has  underway,  which  will  be  submitted  in  a report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor  in  the  Fall  of  1978. 

Consistent  with  the  foregoing  and  within  the  limits  of  its  deliberations, 
the  State  Planning  Board  endorses  the  following  positions  of  the  OSPD 
Land  Policy  Report: 

1.  Urban  Growth  Strategy 

Emphasize  neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  re-growth  within 
central  cities,  older  suburban  areas,  small  towns,  and  rural 
communities . 

Encourage  the  concentration  of  development  on  appropriate 
sites  within  or  adjacent  to  existing  urban  areas,  consistent 
with  sewerage  planning,  existing  air  and  water  quality  stan- 
dards; at  the  same  time,  discourage  dispersed  development 
patterns . 

Strengthen  the  local  financial  base  in  order  to  better  provide 
essential  community  services  and  facilities. 

Expand  state  and  regional  roles  in  planning,  promoting,  and 
financing  community  development  activities. 

In  addition,  the  State  Planning  Board  recommends  that,  as  part 

of  the  Urban  Growth  Strategy,  first  priority  be  given  to  dis- 
tressed  areas  of  cities. 
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2.  Rural  Farm  Strategy 


Contribute  to  better 
from  farmland. 


land  use  by  directing  development 


away 


Help  preserve  the  family  farm  and  the  traditions  and  values 
of  rural  life  — objectives  which  also  would  assist  in 
achieving  a better  urban-rural  population  balance  in  the 

Stimulate  through  economic  incentives  the  growth  of  agricul- 
ture related  businesses  in  the  state. 

Preserve  open  space  and  provide  buffer  areas  between  communi- 
ties, thereby  making  possible  the  kind  of  landscapes  that 
are  important  for  the  recreation  and  refreshment  of  all 
Pennsylvanians . 

Help  maintain  and  restore  vital  processes  such  as  the  value 
of  agricultural  lands  for  ground-water  recharge  areas. 

3,  Natural  Resources  Strategy 

Support  the  definition  and  protection  of  critical  resource 
areas . 


Recognize  the  significance  of  forest  resources  and  forest 
products  in  the  Pennsylvania  economy  and  recognize  further 
the  need  to  improve  the  management  of  this  resource. 

Recognize  the  urgency  of  flood  plain  planning  and  stormwater 
management . 

Recognize  the  unique  importance  of  Pennsylvania’s  mineral 
resources  and  their  utilization  in  a period  of  growing  energy 
concern. 


A.  Role  and  Responsibilities  of  the  State  Planning  Board 

Formulate  guidelines  and  standards  for  guiding  growth,  and 
procedures  for  installing  them. 

Develop  definitions  for  identifying  critical  resource  areas, 
and  design  processes  and  regulations  for  their  protection  in 
cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Quality  Board. 

Define  growth  of  more  than  local  concern,  including  both 
public  and  private  development,  taking  into  account  the  advice 
of  regional  planning  agencies,  the  counties  and  appropriate 
State  agencies. 
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■ Formulate  a systematic  impact  analysis  procedure  for  judging 
major  development  activities  against  various  factors. 

Advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the  proposed  Energy  Siting 
Commission  regarding  the  relationship  of  siting  decisions  to 
state  growth  objectives,  purpose  and  priorities;  legislation 
under  consideration  should  be  modified  to  incorporate  these 
recommends  tions . 

The  State  Planning  Board  further  acknowledges  that  it  should  exercise 
an  Integral  and  leading  role  in  Land  Use  Planning  Implementation.  It 
recognizes  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  as 
recommended  in  the  Report,  cannot  be  carried  out  without  staff  and 
financial  resources. 


Underlined  sections  are  additions  to  OSPD  recommendations. 
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FARM  STRATEGY 


As  was  noted  in  the  Introduction,  this  committee  devoted  the  majority 
of  its  time  to  the  development  of  a farm  strategy  and  this  report  reflects 
that  emphasis.  This  section  of  the  report  on  Farm  Strategy  explains  in 
detail  the  consideration  given  to  the  farmland  preservation  issue. 

The  State  Planning  Board  Land  Policy  Committee  believes  that  a thriving 
farm  economy  and  a high  quality  of  rural  life  are  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Committee  advocates  the  fol- 
lowing philosophical  base  for  farm  strategy:  (1)  the  preservation  of 
family  farms,  particularly  those  located  in  high  growth  pressured  areas, 
is  desirable  because  they  provide  a scenic  amenity,  maintain  a valued  way 
of  life,  and  ultimately  help  to  shape  urban  growth  patterns;  (2)  provi- 
sions are  needed  to  restrict  irreversible  use  of  productive  agricultural 
lands  of  which  the  supply  is  limited  (note:  the  term  "productive”  is 
herein  defined  to  include  Soil  Classes  I,  II,  and  III  along  with  unique 
areas  devoted  to  specialized  crops,  i.e.,  orchards  and  vineyards); 

(3)  agriculture  is  currently  an  essential  part  of  Pennsylvania's  economy 
and  therefore  productive  agricultural  lands  should  be  preserved  in  order 
to  maintain  the  State's  diversified  economic  base.* 

Having  formed  a philosophical  base  for  the  development  of  a farm 
strategy,  the  following  objectives  are  viewed  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
comprehensive  farm  strategy: 


*Note:  Forest  lands  make  up  a significant  portion  of  Pennsylvania's  pro- 

ductive agricultural  lands.  The  reader  should  refer  to  work  done  by  the 
SPB  Earth,  Energy  and  Environmental  Resources  Committee  on  Forest  Resources. 
The  state  is  now  developing  a series  of  maps  of  Pennsylvania  productive 
forest  lands  by  county  and  is  called  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Land  Capability 
Map  Series  and  is  being  prepared  by  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and 
Development.  As  of  Dec.  15,  1978,  30  counties  had  been  mapped.  This  effort 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  when  completed  it  xvill  be  a 
very  valuable  resource. 
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’ Contribute  to  better  land  use  by  directing  development  away 
from  land  planned  for  farming; 

Help  to  preserve  the  family  farm  and  the  traditions  and  values 
of  rural  life; 

Stimulate  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  agriculture  related 
business  in  the  State  through  the  use  of  economic  incentives; 
Augment  the  economic  viability  of  farming; 

Preserve  open  space  and  provide  buffer  areas  between  communi- 
ties, thereby  making  possible  the  kind  of  landscapes  that  are 
important  for  the  recreation  and  refreshment  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians; and 

Help  to  maintain  vital  natural  processes  such  as  the  recharge 
of  ground-water. 

Proposed  Planning  Framework 

Planning  sectors  of  state,  regional,  county  and  local  units  should 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  respective  plans  and 
ensuing  development  do  not  impinge  upon  areas  of  agricultural  land  which 
are  desirable  for  farming.  To  further  this  directive,  the  SPB  Land  Policy 
Committee  proposed  a multi-level  planning  framework.  This  framework 
includes : 

State  Role;  (1)  Develop  a two-pronged  policy  statement  per- 
taining to  agricultural  land  preservation  in  both  growth 
pressured  and  non-pressured  areas.  This  statement  should 
contain  criteria  and  guidelines  regarding  the  types  and 
amounts  of  agricultural  lands  which  should  be  preserved  in 
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each  type  of  area.  (2)  Provide  basic  information  pertaining 
to  the  agricultural  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  (3)  Main- 
tain final  review  over  all  County  framework  plans  for  con- 
formity of  agricultural  proposals  to  the  State  process. 

(4)  Approve  or  disapprove  all  proposals  of  regional  impact 
and  proposals  which  affect  critical  areas  as  they  may  relate 
to  or  affect  the  preservation  of  productive  agricultural 
lands . 

Regional  Role;  The  primary  role  at  this  level  is  that  of  an 
overview  nature  reflecting  coordination,  review  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

County  Role:  The  County  is  given  primary  responsibility  in  the 
development  of  County  framework  plans,  as  proposed  in  the 
OSPD  Land  Policy  Program  for  Pennsylvania,  once  adopted, 
these  plans  are  binding  and  must  be  respected. 

Municipal  Role:  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  municipality 
to  ensure  that  the  development  of  detailed  local  plans 
reflect  and  are  consistent  with  the  County  framework  plans. 

Controls  and  Strategies 

Unless  productive  agricultural  lands  are  protected  from  conversion 
to  other  uses,  a healthy  agricultural  economy  will  not  be  possible.  Yet, 
a question  remains  as  to  which  agricultural  lands  should  be  preserved  as 
well  as  which  controls  are  best  suited  to  this  purpose.  While  it  is  ulti- 
mately the  responsibility  of  the  county  and  the  municipalities  contained 
therein  to  decide  which  agricultural  lands  must  warrant  preservation,  the 
SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  suggests  that  a general  guide  to  follow  would 
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be  to  include  at  least  those  lands  containing  Class  I,  II,  and  III  soils 
as  well  as  those  areas  uniquely  suited  to  specialty  crops  such  as  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 

Local  governments,  likewise,  should  retain  final  authority  in  deter- 
mining which  controls  are  best  suited  for  the  preservation  of  agricultural 
lands.  However,  the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee,  in  its  efforts  to  facili- 
tate the  preservation  of  agricultural  lands  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
suggests  that  a two-tier  program  be  utilized.  Such  a program  should 
acknowledge  that  the  problems  and  priorities  relating  to  agricultural 
preservation  needs  in  high  growth  pressure  areas  are  different  from  the 
problems  and  priorities  in  areas  which  are  not  affected  by  high  growth 
demands.  Therefore,  the  controls  and  strategies  suggested  for  use  in 
high  growth  pressured  areas  are  necessarily  more  stringent  and  exacting 
than  are  those  suggested  for  the  non-pressured  areas. 

This  committee  defined  growth  pressured  areas  as  those  counties  being 
more  than  10%  urbanized  in  1974  and  having  a percent  increase  in  urbani- 
zation between  1967  and  1974  of  25%  or  more.  Counties  having  less  than 
10%  urbanized  land  in  1974  are  very  much  rural  in  nature.  Counties 
with  greater  than  50%  urbanization  make  agricultural  preservation  invest- 
ments unwise.  Thus,  the  highly  urbanized  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Alle- 
gheny, Montgomery  and  Delaware  are  not  considered  by  this  committee  in 
its  determination  of  counties  warranting  agricultural  preservation  in- 
vestments. Growth  pressured  areas  in  which  investments  should  be  feasible 
include  the  following  counties:  Beaver,  Blair,  Bucks,  Cambria,  Carbon, 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Monroe,  and  Northampton. 
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It  is  recommended  by  this  Committee  that  should  the  State  Planning  Board 
be  made  responsible  for  overseeing  the  establishment  of  criteria  for 
awarding  State  subsidies  to  counties  for  agricultural  preservation  invest- 
ments, it  provide  for  a petitioning  process  which  \^rould  allow  non-pressured 
counties  and  counties  with  more  than  50%  urbanization  to  present  pertinent 
information  to  the  Board  establishing  why  that  county  should  also  be  con- 
sidered for  agricultural  preservation  investments  comparable  to  those 
provided  under  growth  pressure  control  strategies. 

With  the  above  criteria  being  set  for  growth  pressured  areas,  it  is 
obvious  that  non-growth  pressured  areas  are  defined  as  having  less  than 
10%  urbanization  and/or  less  than  a 25%  increase  in  urbanization  between 
1967  and  1974. 

Control  Strategies  for  Non-Pressured  Areas 

Primary  concern  in  the  non-pressured  areas  pertains  to  the  waste  of 
agricultural  lands,  that  is,  the  scattered  incursion  of  productive  agri- 
cultural lands  when  less  productive  land  is  available.  Various  control 
mechanisms  are  offered  for  use  in  the  non-pressured  areas  of  which  the 
more  significant  are: 

Agricultural  Zoning  - This  should  be  used  as  a principal 
control  mechanism.  If  it  is  used,  incentives  must  be  devel- 
oped to  deter  localities  from  making  hasty  zoning  changes 
when  development  opportunities  arise;  see  preferential 
assessment,  below. 

Preferential  Assessment  - This  allows  farmland  to  be  assessed 
at  current  use  value  rather  than  full  market  value.  To 
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utilize  this  mechanism  most  effectively,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  county  planning  structure  be  employed  (i.e.,  the  county 
framework  plan)  to  limit  preferential  assessment  activities 
to  lands  shown  in  the  county  plan  as  agricultural,  which  also 
are  subject  to  zoning. 


Agricultural  Districting  - Through  this  mechanism,  farmers 
who  meet  certain  standards  (ownership,  productivity,  economic 
viability,  etc.)  may  organize  into  an  agricultural  district 
whereby  they  agree  by  contract  not  to  develop  their  lands  in 
return  for  certain  benefits.  This  program  should  be  utilized 
in  rural  non-pressured  areas  because  agricultural  districts: 

(1)  provide  protection  from  adoption  of  local  ordinances  which 
Impede  farming  practices;  (2)  offer  protection  from  major 
developments  being  allowed  into  the  agricultural  district; 
and  (3)  offer  protection  from  eminent  domain  being  exercised 
for  agriculturally  inappropriate  development  proposals. 

Farm  Homesteading  Program  - This  program  is  designed  primarily 
to  help  young  people  stay  in  farming.  A major  problem  cur- 
rently facing  prospective  farmers  is  that  they  often  cannot 
borrow  enough  capital  so  as  to  initiate  that  first  investment  - 
the  land  Itself.  The  Farm  Homesteading  Program  is  devised 
to  help  reduce  the  costs  of  this  initial  capital  investment. 
Farm  Inheritance  Tax  - A principal  problem  of  young  farmers 
centers  on  the  inheritance  tax  structure.  In  Pennsylvania, 

H.B.  103,  P.N.  12496  has  been  introjdueed  (presently  in  House 
Appropriations  Committee) ; this  bill  would  allow  farm  estates 
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to  be  assessed  at  farm  value.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  alleviate,  to  some  extent,  the  problem  of  heirs 

having  to  sell  their  farms  so  as  to  meet  the  prohibitively 
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high  inheritance  taxes. 

Control  Strategies  for  Growth  Pressured  Areas 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  such  that  those  areas 
of  the  State  that  contain  the  greatest  concentration  of  productive  agri- 
cultural lands  coincide  with  the  areas  of  highest  growth  and  development 
pressures.  In  these  urbanizing  areas,  the  preservation  of  agricultural 
land  serves  multiple  purposes,  that  is,  agricultural  preservation:  (1) 
helps  to  maintain  a desired  land  use;  (2)  provides  open  space  and  visual 
amenities  and  helps  us  to  better  manage  our  wetlands  and  floodplains;  and 
(3)  helps  to  shape  the  development  of  the  surrounding  area. 

The  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee  asserts  that  the  control  mechanisms 
developed  for  the  non-pressured  areas  are  not  sufficiently  stringent  to 
adequately  preserve  agricultural  lands  in  growth  pressured  areas.  Strong 
implementation  strategies  must  be  developed  so  as  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  productive  agricultural  lands  and  their  inherent  amenities  by 
ensuring  the  following: 

1.  maintenance  of  large  enough  holdings  for  efficient  farming 
and  access  to  related  services; 

2.  maintenance  of  large  contiguous  tracts  in  areas  not  to  be 
sewered  and  without  major  transportation  modes. 

The  types  of  controls  that  are  needed  to  achieve  the  above  desired 
land  use  include  the  following: 
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1.  The  limitation  or  prohibition  of  public  facility  extensions 
if  they  may  act  as  growth  generators; 

2.  The  use  of  zoning  and  financial  Incentives  to  encourage 
certain  types  of  farming  in  order  to  comply  with  amenity 
goals  (i.e.,  woodlots  kept  instead  of  clear  cutting,  avoid 
monoculture,  limits  on  industrial  and  hothouse  agriculture); 

3.  Eliminate  operation  restrictions  imposed  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities  on  urban  fringe  farms; 

4.  Implement  zoning  to  substantially  limit  subdivision  activity 
in  areas  where  public  facilities  are  not  provided. 

Implementation  alternatives  include  four  broad  categories: 

1.  Compensable  regulations  - when  land  is  restricted  to  agri- 
culture the  owner  should  receive  some  guarantee  of  financial 
payment  proportional  to  the  value  of  the  property  before 
the  restriction  was  placed  on  the  land; 

2.  Preemption  - the  public  right  to  acquire  land  from  a seller 
even  though  a private  buyer  has  made  an  initial  offer.  The 
public  in  this  incidence  takes  precedence  as  long  as  the 
public  matches  the  private  buyers  offer. 

3.  Inverse  condemnation  - with  restriction  to  agriculture,  the 
owner  is  given  a certain  amount  of  time  to  claim  inverse 
condemnation;  this  alternative  concerns  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty by  an  actual  Interference  with  or  disturbance  of  property 
rights,  without  an  actual  entry  upon  the  property. 

4.  Easements  - the  public  buys  the  right  to  restrict  the  land 
to  agriculture.  Public  pays  the  difference  between  farm 
and  market  value;  can  be  voluntary  or  mandatory. 
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While  the  premise  is  accepted  that  some  form  of  State  subsidy  must 
be  involved  in  areas  of  high  growth  pressures,  the  structure  of  such  a 
subsidy  program  could  take  any  one  of  several  forms.  In  addition,  in  the 
determination  of  the  value  to  be  paid,  the  primary  issue  to  be  addressed 
is  that  of  equity  versus  the  possibility  of  enacting  a program  which  has 
prohibitively  high  funding  requirements.  Suggested  techniques  to  be  uti- 
lized in  growth  pressured  areas  are  outlined  below. 

Development  Rights  Acquisition  - This  method  of  encouraging 
the  preservation  of  farmland  involves  the  public  purchase  of 
only  certain  rights  such  as  the  right  to  develop  the  land  for 
residential  or  commercial  purposes.  In  this  way,  landowners 
are  compensated  for  not  developing  their  land.  Of  primary 
importance  to  the  successful  implementation  of  such  a program 
is  the  resolution  of  the  question  of  what  price  to  pay  for 
the  development  rights  - the  difference  between  farms  and 
market  value,  etc. 

Options  include  the  European  models  in  which  the  public 
buys  full  fee  to  the  land  and  then  leases  or  resells  it  sub- 
ject to  various  use  restrictions. 

State  Capital  Gains  Tax  - Short-term  land  speculation  can  be 
discouraged  through  the  enactment  of  a capital  gains  tax  which 
taxes  gains  from  the  sale  of  land  on  a sliding  scale:  the 
rate  would  increase  directly  with  the  amount  of  profit  and 
inversely  with  the  length  of  the  holding  period.  Funds  accrued 
from  the  use  of  this  tax  could  be  used  to  finance  a Develop- 
ment Rights  Acquisition  Program. 
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Transfer  of  Development  Rights  - This  approach  attempts  to 
preserve  farmland  by  transferring  development  rights  from 
designated  agricultural  areas  to  designated  development  dis- 
tricts. Owners  of  agricultural  land  where  development  is 
restricted  would  be  compensated  by  the  sale  of  the  develop- 
ment rights;  those  wishing  to  build  in  development  districts 
would  be  permitted  to  build  above  a minimum  density  by  pur- 
chasing additional  development  rights.  Use  of  this  technique 
may  effectively  serve  to  guide  growth  to  areas  where  it  is 
desired.  Its  enactment  probably  requires  specific  statutory 
(State  law)  authorization. 

A number  of  alternatives  have  been  omitted:  i.e.  zoning  as  a general 
application,  applied  in  a highly  restrictive  way  to  one  specific  use, 
because  of  constitutional  concerns;  fee  purchase  because  deemed  unacceptable. 
Of  the  four  alternatives  listed  above,  all  except  voluntary  easements 
provide  control  over  land  use.  Since  implementation  affecting  contiguous 
parcels  is  highly  desirable,  voluntary  easements  are  of  less  utility  than 
the  other  alternatives.  Mandatory  easements  and  inverse  condemnation  are 
less  attractive  because  of  the  element  of  force.  Preemption  and  compensable 
regulations  space  public  spending  and  are  not  needed  until  the  owner  sells. 

Farm  Strategy  Conclusions 

In  developing  the  Agricultural  Information  Index  as  part  of  the  Farm 
Strategy:  Supporting  Data,  great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining 

current  agricultural  information  sufficiently  detailed  and  organized  in 
a consistent  manner  which  would  allow  disaggregation  and  subsequent  analysis 
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to  the  desired  level  of  detail.  In  order  to  develop  a sound  farm  program, 
an  improved  information  system  must  be  maintained  so  that  those  questions 
about  the  pressures  on  farmland  can  be  appropriately  answered.  One  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  development  of  answers  to  the  pertinent  questions 
is  the  on-going  effort  to  map  at  the  county  level,  prime  and  unique  agri- 
cultural lands. 

A question  remains  as  to  whether  economic  incentives  (subsidies, 
low  interest  rates,  guarantee  of  loans)  should  be  provided  for  small 
family  farms.  Are  these  farmers  having  difficulty  because  of  inefficiency 
and  unproductive  land  or  because  basic  capital  investments  are  prohibi- 
tively high?  Again,  through  the  development  of  a more  complete  data 
base  pertaining  to  the  State's  agricultural  areas,  the  State  will  be 
better  equipped  to  answer  questions  such  as  these  more  knowledgeably  and, 
hopefully,  more  accurately. 
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AGENDA  FOR  FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 


During  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  this  committee  did  not  address 
as  fully  as  it  wished  all  the  land  policy  issues  that  were  raised.  These 
concerns  included:  (1)  Rural  Land  Policy  Strategy,  (2)  Urban  Strategy, 

(3)  Natural  Resources  Strategy,  (4)  Storm  Water  Management  and  Flood  Plain 
Management,  (5)  Agricultural  Information  Data  and  (6)  Preservation  of 
Farmland  Through  Agricultural  Districts. 

The  pages  which  follow  touch  on  salient  points  concerning  these 
matters,  suggesting  that  they  be  considered  as  an  Agenda  for  Future  Activ- 
ities for  the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee. 

Rural  Strategy 

During  this  committee's  work  sessions  much  time  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing and  researching  problems  related  to  the  preservation  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  the  many  other  land  use  problems  dealt  with  in  the  Land 
Policy  Program  developed  by  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development. 
Although  this  committee  has  specifically  formulated  a Farm  Strategy  which 
deals  with  the  concerns  of  preserving  framland  and  maintaining  the  family 
farm  economy,  it  felt  there  was  an  obvious  need  to  deal  with  rural  land 
use  problems  in  a more  precisely  focused  way  through  the  development  and 
application  of  a rural  strategy.  Such  a strategy  could  deal  more  speci- 
fically with  such  concerns  as  settlement  patterns,  social  conditions, 
economic  conditions  and  physical  conditions  of  rural  communities. 

In  a recent  article  Scott  Lafaver  notes:* 

"Planning  for  rural  areas  demands  a new  framework  and 
tools  quite  different  from  those  used  in  Urban  Planning. 


*Lafaver,  Scott,  "A  New  Framework  for  Rural  Planning",  Urban  Land  Institute 
Magazine,  April,  1978,  page  7. 
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Present  planning  policies  assume  that  rural  areas  are  no 
more  than  a part  of  the  urban  fringe.  With  this  bias  public 
officials  often  attempt  to  solve  rural  problems  with  tools 
designed  for  urban  areas.  Zoning  concepts  are  applied 
which  are  outdated,  ineffective,  and  do  not  take  into 
account  the  real  dynamics  of  rural  living.  This  misconcep- 
tion causes  a breakdown  in  communication  between  rural 
people  and  public  officials  with  opposing  perspectives, 
attitudes  and  prejudices." 

Lafaver  goes  on  to  say: 

"Urban  Planners  propose  agriculture  - only  land  use 
zones  based  upon  the  assumption  that  agriculture  is 
threatened  by  housing  and  other  urban  development,  that 
the  beauty  of  an  agricultural  contryside  is  important 
and  that  farmers  and  ranchers  will  welcome  the  protection 
from  bulldozers  and  developers.  But  what  may  be  more  the 
case  is  that  people  living  in  rural  areas  want  protection 
from  eminent  domain  proceedings,  from  harrassment  by 
urban-type  ordinances,  and  preferential  tax  treatment  for 
keeping  their  land  open.  They  do  not  want  to  see  an  urban 
zoning  ordinance  which  prevents  or  restricts  the  sale  of 
their  land  for  rural  purposes." 

With  such  concerns  as  these,  the  need  for  continued  discussion  on 
rural  problems  and  the  subsequent  development  of  a rural  strategy  is  clear. 


Natural  Resources  Strategy 

This  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Strategy  presented  in  the  State  Land  Policy  Report  of  the  Office  of  State 
Planning  and  Development.  It  also  acknowledges  the  important  contribu- 
tions in  this  regard  made  by  the  SPB  Committee  on  Earth,  Energy  and 
Environmental  Resources  in  its  final  report  to  the  Board.  Furthermore, 
this  committee  notes  as  well  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  and  the  EQB  (Environmental  Quality  Board)  in  the  continued 
efforts  concerning  an  environmental  master  plan,  a recently  adopted 
element  of  which  deals  with  "Policies  for  Critical  Environmental  Areas." 
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The  integration  of  the  results  of  these  efforts  warrants  attention  and  is 
recommended  as  an  agenda  item  for  future  consideration  accordingly. 

Urban  Strategy 

As  with  the  Natural  Resources  Strategy,  this  committee  intends  to 
more  fully  address  an  Urban  Strategy  for  land  use,  taking  into  account 
the  final  State  Land  Policy  Report  for  OSPD  as  well  as  the  uniquely 
related  policies  and  programs  of  the  pertinent  State  agencies  including 
DCA  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  Urban  Strategy  must  strengthen  efforts  to  deal  with  the  needs 
of  the  inner  city  in  Pennsylvania’s  established  urban  communities  and 
add  needed  dimension  to  the  recommendations  of  the  SPB  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee  and  Community  Development  Committee  with  respect  to  Penn- 
sylvania's cities. 

Stormwater  Management  and  Flood  Plain  Management 

Flood  Plain  Management  and  Stormwater  Management  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  planning  and  management  of  land  use.  This  committee  will 
continue  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  these  concerns  can  best  be  dealt 
with,  and  supports  such  actions  as  Senate  Bill  No.  743,  Printers  Number 
1655  (Flood  Plain  Management  Act)  and  Senate  Bill  No.  744,  Printers 
Number  1730  (Storm  Water  Management  Act).  Note:  These  Bills  were  further 
amended  and  passed  by  the  House  on  September  25,  1978.  They  now  will 
become  the  subject  of  appropriate  Conference  Committee  consideration 
and  action.* 

*Signed  by  the  Governor,  October  4,  1978;  Public  Act  166  of  1978  and 
Public  Act  167  of  1978,  respectively. 
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Agricultural  Information  Data 


It  is  imperative  that  data  relating  to  the  loss  of  agricultural  land 
and  its  value  be  periodically  updated  in  order  that  the  Board  may  take 
appropriate  actions  in  addressing  the  problems  related  to  a Farm  Land 
Policy  Strategy. 

During  this  committee's  research  efforts  involving  identification 
of  agricultural  lands  worthy  of  preservation  investments,  the  inadequacies 
of  the  existing  data  base  and  information  system  became  alarmingly  apparent. 
For  instance,  much  of  the  initial  data  used  in  developing  the  Agricultural 
Information  Index  came  from  the  "Pennsylvania  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Needs  Inventory"  published  in  1967.  Despire  the  consensus  that  more 
recent  data  must  exist,  the  use  of  this  eleven  year  old  data  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  inability  to  obtain  the  "heresay"  current  data.  Because 
of  this  problem  combined  with  other  information  system  problems  such  as 
inconsistent  data  presentation  formats  and  various  land  use  identification 
criteria  differences,  the  numbers  generated  for  the  Agricultural  Infor- 
mation Index  and  subsequently  used  in  preparing  the  maps,  have  been  the 
subject  of  varying  interpretation.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  data 
gathered  and  interpreted  so  far  has  no  value.  The  data  is  very  useful  in 
determining  the  trends  and  developing  a general  idea  of  where  the  problem 
areas  exist.  However,  this  data  could  not  be  used  in  formulating  formal 
policies  involving  agricultural  preservation.  Before  formal  policy  formu- 
lation actions  occur,  the  inherent  inadequacies  of  the  existing  system 
must  be  rectified  in  order  that  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  as 
to  which  counties  more  clearly  need  agricultural  preservation  investments. 
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Farmland  Preservation  Through  Agricultural  Districts 


This  committee  has  been  advising  closely  with  the  Office  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  in  reviewing  and  revising  its  "Agricultural  Land 
Districting  Act."  This  has  been  a process  which  will  extend  beyond  the 
date  of  this  report.  The  committee  has  also  reviewed  House  Bill  No.  2145 
known  as  the  "Agricultural  District  Law."  Although  this  committee  favors 
such  actions  as  designated  in  this  bill,  it  looks  more  favorably  upon  the 
more  comprehensive  act  being  developed  by  the  Office  of  State  Planning 
and  Development.  Included  in  Appendix  C are  copies  of  House  Bill  2145 
and  the  latest  Draft  of  the  OSPD  "Agricultural  Land  Districting  Act," 
which,  as  has  been  Indicated,  is  under-going  further  review. 

The  Board's  effort  in  this  regard  should  relate  as  fully  as  possible 
to  the  Farm  Strategy  presented  in  this  Committee  report. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SUMMARY  OF  A SAMPLE  LAITO  BANKING  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  A SAI^PLE  LAND  BANKING  PROGRAM* 

France:  Farmland  Acquisition  Program  (S.A.F.E.R.) 

Organization: 

The  1960  Farm  Law  authorized  creation  of  private,  non-profit 
companies  (S.A.F.E.R.s)  to  buy  and  sell  farmlands.  Their  stock- 
holders are  local  farm  organizations,  farm  lending  institutions 
and  a national  farm  organization. 

Purpose : 

The  purpose  of  the  S.A.F.E.R.  program  is  threefold:  (1)  to  keep 
land  planned  for  farming  in  farming;  (2)  to  promote  rational 
reallotment  of  farm  tracts;  and  (3)  to  help  farmers  obtain  enough 
land  for  efficient  farming. 

Powers : 

1 - A S.A.F.E.R.  may  buy  any  farmland  on  the  open  market  or  it 

may  offer  to  trade  some  of  its  land  for  other  land  in  order 
to  assemble  more  efficient  tracts. 

2 - A S.A.F.E.R.  may  acquire  farmland  by  right  of  preemption, 

exercised  when  a farmland  owner  seeks  to  sell.  (All  land 
shown  on  a municipal  plan  as  intended  for  farm  use  is  sub- 
ject to  preemption.) 

Preemption  Process: 

1.  S.A.F.E.R.  requests  the  prefect  to  designate  a given  area 
as  subject  to  the  right  of  preemption  for  farm  use. 

2.  Prefect  consults  with  farm  organizations  concerning  proposed 
designation  of  the  land. 

*Source:  Ann  Strong,  Land  Banking:  European  Reality,  American  Prospect, 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1979. 
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3.  Prefect  submits  recommendations  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

4.  If  a recommendation  is  favorable,  the  Minister  publishes  a 
decree  designating  the  area.  People  selling  farmland  are 
deemed  to  have  notice  of  this  and  any  sale  without  prior  notice 
to  the  S.A.F.E.R.  is  void. 

5.  The  right  of  preemption  is  granted  for  three  to  five  years  and 
may  be  renewed. 

An  owner  who  wishes  to  sell,  who  has  a propsective  buyer,  and  whose 
land  is  subject  to  a right  of  preemption  must  notify  the  S.A.F.E.R. 
of  the  intent  to  sell,  the  proposed  sale  price,  conditions  of  sale, 
and  the  name  of  the  proposed  buyer.  Preemption  by  S.A.F.E.R.  must 
occur  within  30  days  of  notification,  either  at  the  seller's  price 
or  by  request  to  the  court  to  set  the  price.  Between  notification 
of  intent  to  sell  and  S.A.F.E.R. ’s  decision  to  preempt,  the  seller 
can  reconsider  and  decide  not  to  sell. 

Exemptions : 

No  exchanges  between  farmers,  sales  to  close  relatives,  sales  to 
a farmer  or  tenant  farmer  whose  land  has  been  expropriated,  or 
sales  to  an  adjacent  farmer  are  subject  to  preemption. 

Management  and  Resale: 

Once  land  is  acquired,  S.A.F.E.R.  determines  if  it  is  in  need  of 
improvement,  if  so,  S.A.F.E.R.  will  do  the  work.  Land  may  be 
held  by  S.A.F.E.R.  for  five  years  (extensions  possible)  before 
being  sold.  During  this  period,  S.A.F.E.R.  is  likely  to  be 
acquiring  adjacent  parcels  to  assemble  a larger  and  more  efficient 
tract,  contracting  farmers  who  may  wish  to  buy  land  or  trade 
some  distant  parcel  for  it,  and  seeking  out  farmers  who  may  wish 
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to  settle  in  a new  location.  The  objective  is  to  sell  the  land, 
not  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  to  the  person  who  will  benefit 
most  as  a farmer  by  its  acquisition. 

The  purchaser  must  agree  to  farm  the  land  for  15  years,  either 
personally  or  with  his  family.  During  this  period  the  land  may 
not  be  sold  or  subdivided  except  under  exceptional  circumstances 
with  S.A.F.E.R.'s  approval. 

Financing: 

The  administrative  costs  of  S.A.F.E.R.  are  paid  in  part  by  a 
charge  on  sales.  The  acquisition  program  is  aided  by  loans 
from  the  National  Bank  for  Farm  Credit.  A S.A.F.E.R.  may  borrow 
from  one  of  the  Bank's  regional  branches  up  to  15  times  the 
capital  and  reserve  holding  of  the  S.A.F.E.R. 

Scale  of  Program: 

The  S.A.F.E.R.  currently  buy  approximately  12%  of  the  farmland 
on  the  market  each  year. 
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APPENDIX  B 


FARM  STRATEGY:  SUPPORTING  DATA 


INTRODUCTION 


This  appendix  represents  a compilation  of  the  most  recent  data  available 
in  a form  usable  to  the  SPB  Land  Policy  Committee.  Information  was 
gathered  on  a county  basis  concerning  both  agricultural  data,  (i.e., 
number  of  acres  of  cropland,  pasture  and  forest  for  all  soil  classes  as 
well  as  for  prime  lands  - Class  I,  II,  and  III,  percent  of  the  county  in 
agricultural  land,  average  value  of  prime  land,  etc,,  and  urbanization 
indicators,  (i.e.,  number  of  acres  devoted  to  urban  built-up  areas,  per- 
cent of  the  county  which  is  urbanized,  etc.). 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  definitions  of  the  terms 
which  are  utilized  throughout;  (2)  maps  of  the  top  10-15  counties  in 
various  categories;*  and  (3)  matrices  detailing  a composite  of  the  top 
counties  in  various  categories  and  the  basic  agricultural  information 
gathered  for  this  report. 

These  data  were  not  intended,  nor  should  they  be  utilized,  as  the 
last  word  on  Pennsylvania's  agricultural  situation.  They  do,  however, 
provide  a general  indication  of  the  areas  of  greatest  agricultural  use 
as  well  as  the  areas  of  highest  development  pressures.  The  SPB  Land 
Policy  Committee  maintains  that  the  provision  of  this  information  is  an 
initial  step  toward  fully  recognizing  the  extent  of  agricultural  problems 
through  the  Commonwealth. 


*Note:  Although  a map  was  provided  for  total  Agricultural  land  in  acres, 

no  map  was  provided  for  percentage  of  county  in  agricultural  lands  since 
the  majority  of  counties  have  more  than  90%  of  their  land  in  agriculture. 
To  map  the  top  15  counties  in  this  way  would  be  useless.  (This  note  is 
in  reference  to  column  13  of  the  Agricultural  Information  Matrix) 
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DEFINITIONS 


Agricultural  Information:  Matrix  and  Map  Definitions* 

Each  county's  total  agricultural  land  was  determined  by  deducting 
federal  land,  urban  and  built-up  areas,  and  water  acreages  from  the  total 
land  area  of  the  county.  Total  county  agricultural  land  was  then  further 
divided  into  cropland,  pasture,  forest,  and  other  land. 

The  definitions  follow: 

Cropland : 

Land  currently  tilled  including  cropland  harvested,  crop  failure, 
summer  fallow,  idle  cropland,  cropland  in  cover  crops  or  soil  improve- 
ments, crops  not  harvested  or  pastured,  rotation  pasture,  and  cropland 
being  prepared  for  crops  or  newly  seeded  crops.  Cropland  also  includes 
land  in  vegetable,  fruits  and  nuts. 

Pasture : 

Land  in  grass  or  other  long-term  forage  growth  that  is  used  primarily 
for  grazing.  Pasture  includes  grazing  land  with  the  exception  of  pasture 
in  crop  rotation.  It  may  contain  shade  trees  or  scattered  timber  trees 
with  less  than  10  percent  canopy,  but  the  principal  plant  cover  is  such 
to  identify  its  use  primarily  as  permanent  grazing  land. 

Forest : 

Lands  which  are  at  least  10  percent  stocked  by  forest  trees  of  any 
size  and  are  capable  of  producing  timber  or  other  forest  products  or 
capable  of  exerting  an  Influence  on  the  water  regime.  Also  land  which 

*The  Pennsylvania  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  pages  4-7. 
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has  been  planted  to  trees  and  land  formerly  having  had  at  least  10  percent 
stocking  by  forest  trees  of  any  size  and  not  currently  developed  for  non- 
forest use  and  planted  to  trees. 

Other  Land: 

All  land  included  in  the  inventory  acreage  and  not  classified  as 
cropland,  pasture  and  forest  land.  This  includes  farmsteads,  farm  roads, 
ditch  banks,  rural  nonfarm  residences,  investment  tracts,  strip  mines, 
borrow  and  gravel  pits  and  idle,  open,  rural  nonfarm  land. 

Urban  and  built-up  areas: 

— cities,  villages  and  built-up  areas  of  more  than  10  acres; 

— industrial  sites  (execpt  strip  mines,  borrow,  and  gravel  pits); 

— railroad  yards,  cemetaries,  airports,  golf  courses  and  shooting 
ranges ; 

— road  and  railroad  acreages;  (farmland  acreages  inside  city  and 
village  limits  are  excluded). 
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Introduction  to  Maps 


The  following  is  a brief  discussion  on  each  of  the  individual  maps. 

(Page  B-8)  Base  Map  - shows  all  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

(Page  B-9)  Total  Agricultural  Land/1967  - shows  the  15  counties  with  the 
most  agricultural  land.  The  data  source  was  column  6 of 
of  the  Agricultural  Information  Matrix  (AIM). 

(Page  B-10)  Total  Prime  Land/1967  --this  map  shows  the  top  15  counties  with 
the  most  prime  agricultural  land  (total  acres).  Prime 
land  is  defined  as  class  1,  2,  or  3 soils.  The  data  source 
is  column  10  of  AIM. 

(Page  B-11)  Prime  Cropland/1967  - shows  top  15  counties  with  the  most 
prime  land  in  crops.  Data  source  is  column  7 of  AIM. 

(Page  B-12)  Prime  Pasture/1967  - shows  top  15  counties  with  the  most 

prime  land  in  pasture.  Data  source  is  column  8 of  AIM. 

(Page  B-13)  Prime  Forest/1967  - shows  the  top  15  counties  with  the  most 
prime  land  in  forests.  Data  source  is  column  9 of  AIM. 

(Page  B-14 ) Total  Prime  Land  (%  of  County  Land)/1967  - this  map  shows  the 
top  15  counties  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  land  with 
prime  soils.  (The  reader  should  note  through  comparison 


with  the  "Total  Prime  Land  Map"  (Page  10)  that  some  counties 
which  make  up  the  top  15  in  percentage  of  county  lands 
classified  as  prime  are  not  the  counties  with  the  most 
prime  land).  The  data  source  for  this  map  is  column  20 
of  AIM. 

(Page  B-15)  Prime  Cropland  (as  a % of  county  land)/1967  - this  map  shows 
the  15  counties  with  the  highest  percentage  of  prime 
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(Page  B-16) 


(Page  B-17> 


(Page  B-18) 
(Page  B-19) 


(Page  B-20) 


(Page  B-21) 


cropland.  (Note:  the  reader  should  make  a similar  compar- 
ison as  discussed  previously  with  the  map  on  page  1] . 

Notice  that  few  western  counties  have  high  percentages  of 
prime  cropland.)  Data  source  is  column  16  of  AIM. 

Prime  Pasture/1967  (as  a % of  county  land)  - this  map  shows 
top  15  counties  with  highest  percentage  of  prime  pasture 
(make  comparison  with  map  on  page  12).  Data  source  is 
column  17  of  AIM. 

Prime  Forest/1967  (as  a % of  county  land)  - shows  the  15 
counties  with  the  highest  percentage  of  primeland  in 
forests.  (Note:  compare  with  map  on  page  13.)  Data  source 
is  column  18  of  AIM. 

Growth  Pressured  Counties  (using  committees  set  criteria) 

% of  County  Urbanized/1967  - this  map  shows  the  15  counties 
with  the  greatest  percentage  of  land  urbanized  in  1967. 

Data  source  is  column  31  of  AIM. 

% of  County  Urbanized/1974  - this  map  shows  the  15  counties 
with  the  greatest  percentage  of  land  urbanized  in  1974. 

This  map  should  be  compared  with  the  preceding  map.  Data 
source  is  column  33  of  AIM. 

% Increase  of  Urbanization/1967-1974  - this  map  shows  the  15 
counties  with  the  greatest  percentage  increase  in  urbaniza- 
tion. Comparing  this  map  with  the  maps  on  pages  19  thru 
21  gives  the  reader  a quick  and  easy  indication  of  where 
the  problem  areas  are.  Namely,  Adams,  Beaver,  Bucks, 
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Cambria,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Mercer, 
and  Northampton  counties.  The  data  source  for  this  map 
is  column  36  of  AIM. 

(Page  B-22)  Urban  Built-up  - Change  1967-1974  - this  map  shows  the  15 
counties  with  the  largest  increase  in  total  acres  of 
urbanized  land  between  1967  and  1974.  This  map  should 
be  compared  to  the  maps  on  pages  19  through  21  and  the 
preceding  map.  The  data  source  for  this  map  is  column 
34  of  AIM. 
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BASE  MAP 
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TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  - 1967 
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1LA.NGE:  510,170  - 734,110  acre 
REFERENCE:  Column  6 of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE:  Column  10  of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE 


PRIME^  PASTURE  - 1967 
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REFERENCE;  Column  8 of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE:  Column  16  of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE:  Column  17  of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE:  Column  31  of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE:  Column  33  of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE:  Column  36  of  Matrix 
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REFERENCE:  Column  34  of  Matrix 
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Rating  of  Pressured  Counties  With  Top  15  Counties  In  Various  Categories 
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Pressured  counties  were  defined  as  being  the  top  16  counties  in  the  category  of  'Percent  of  County  Urbanized,  1974' 
(Colunm  30  of  the  Agricultural  Information  Matrix/  Map  on  p.21  ). 
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AGRICULTURAL  LAND  - 1967 
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Counties  with  more  than  1,000  acres  of  Federal  non-cropland  (Range:  A = 1,000  to  1A,000;  B =>  100,000  - 130,000) 
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Data  in  columns  21,  23,  and  25  show  Class  II  Value  to  compute  Class  I Values  add  20%;  Class  III  Values  subtract  20%. 
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APPENDIX  C 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTING  LEGISLATION 


COMPARISON  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS  BILLS;  HB  21A5  i ADMINISTRATION  (OSPD) 
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Prepared  by;  Stanford  H.  Lembeck,  PSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  June  1978, 
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Authorizing  the  formation  of  agricultural  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  retention  and  preservation  of  agricultural  lands;  defining  the  powers  and 
duties  of  certain  offices,  agencies  and  political  subdivisions;  prescribing  the 
procedure  under  which  an  owner  may  have  land  included  as  part  of  an  agricultural 
district;  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  five  million  dollars  for  a purchase 
of  development  rights  demonstration  project. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows: 

1 Section  1.  Short  Title.  — This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  "The 

2 Agriculturiil  Land  Districting  Act". 

3 Section  2.  Findings  and  Declarations  of  Policy.  — It  is  hereby  determined  and 

4 declared  as  a matter  of  legislative  finding  and  policy  that: 

5 (1)  Fundamental  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are 

6 the  agricultural  land  resources  of  the  State. 

7 (2)  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  conserve,  protect  and 

8 encourage  the  improvement  of  the  State's  agricultural  lands  for  the  production  of 

9 food  and  other  agricultural  products. 

10  (3)  It  is  also  the  declared  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  conserve  and  protect 

11  agricultural  lands  as  valued  natural  and  ecological  resources  which  provide  needed 

12  open  spaces  for  clean  air  sheds  as  well  as  for  aesthetic  purposes. 

13  (4)  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  declares  that  the 

14  State's  natural  resources  are  the  property  of  all  the  people,  including  future  gen- 

Ij  eratrons,  and  as  trustee  of  these  resources  the  Commonwealth  must  conserve  and  main- 

16  tain  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  The  Constitution  also  provides  that 

^Contains  revisions  and  comments  suggested  by  the  Land  Policy  Committee  of  the  State 

Planning  Board.  April  5,  1978. 
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the  (General  Assembly  may,  by  law,  establish  standards  and  qualifications  for  agri- 
^ cultural  reserves. 
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(5)  Many  of  the  agricultural  lands  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  jeopardy  of  being 
lost  for  agriculture  purposes  due  to  pressure  from  the  expansion  of  urban  areas; 
this  urban  pressure  takes  the  form  of  scattered  developments  in  wide  belts  around 
urban  areas,  and  brings  conflicting  land  uses  into  juxtaposition,  creates  high 
costs  for  public  services,  and  stimulates  land  speculation;  when  this  scattered 
development  extends  into  good  farm  areas,  ordinances  inhibiting  farming  tend  to 
follow,  land  values  and  property  taxes  rise,  and  hopes  for  speculative  gains  dis- 
courage investment  in  farm  improvements. 

(6)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  provide  a means  by  which  agricul- 
tur.al  land  may  be  protected  and  enhanced  as  a viable  segment  of  the  State's  economy 
and  as  an  economic  and  viable  resource  of  major  importance. 

Section  3.  Definitions.  — For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  following  defini- 
tions shall  apply: 

Munic ipal 

(1)  land  use  plan."  A land  use  plan  prepared  by  or  for  a munlcl- 
and  adopted  by  that  municipality 

pallty/whlch  includes  the  identification  of  land  use  Issues  and  problems,  Inventorl 

and  other  factual  land  related  information,  including  the  amount,  intensity  apd 

municipal 

character  of  existing  and  future  urban,  transitional  and  rural  land.  A eemmunity 
, municipal 

land  use  plan  may  be  a component  of  a cemmutiity  comprehensive  plan  or  a multi-munic 
comprehensive  plan  adopted  by  that  municipality.  ^ ^ an^or  a muici 

(2)  Municipality."  Any  city,  borough,  town  or  township. 

(3)  "Purchase  of  development  rights."  A method  of  encouraging  the  retention 

of  farm  land  which  Involves  public  purchase  from  a land  owner  the  rights  to  the 

urban 

development  of  the  land  for  purposes.  The  land  owner 

retains  ownership  of  the  land  but  no  longer  has  the  right  to  develop  the  land. 

(A)  Rural  Land.  Areas  of  low  intensity  development,  minimal  public  services 
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1  and  extensive  open  spaces. 


2 (5)  "Transitional  land."  Areas  approaching  the  urban  condition  in  terms  of 

3 both  time  and  space  on  the  fringes  of  urbanized  areas. 

4 (6)  "Urban  growth  boundary."  As  a requirement  of  the  community  laud  use  plan, 

5 a municipality  must  identify  in  the  plan  a boundary  line  separating  existing  and 

6 future  urban  and  transitional  land  from  rural  land. 

7 (7)  "Urban  land."  Areas  of  high  density  development  and  population  generally 

8 serviced  by  public  facilities  such  as  water  supply,  sewerage,  refuse  collection, 

9 full  time  police  and  fire  protection. 

IQ  (8)  "Viable  agricultural  land . " Land  highly  suitable  for  agricultural  pro- 

should 

11  duction  and  which  ami-W  continue  to  be  economically  feasible  for  such  use. 

12  * Section  4.  Agricultural  districting  advisory  committee.  — A county  legis- 

13  lative  body  may  establish  an  agricultural  districting  advisory  committee  which  shall 

14  consist  of  four  active  farmers  and  four  agribusinessmen  residing  within  the  county 

15  and  a member  of  the  county  legislative  body  or  county  planning  commission,  who  shall 

15  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  Such  a committee  shall  be  established  in  the 

copy  of  a 

17  event  that  no  such  committee  exists  and  a/proposal  is  received  by  the  county  legis- 
13  lative  body  for  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  district  pursuant  to  article  (1)  of 

19  Section  5.  The  members  of  such  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  and  shall  serve  at 

20  the  pleasure  of  the  chairman  of  the  county  legislative  body.  The  members  shall 

21  serve  without  salary,  but  the  county  legislative  body  may  entitle  each  such  member 

22  to  reimbursement  for  actual  expenses  incurred  in  performance  of  the  member's  offi- 

23  cial  duties.  Such  committee  shall  advise  the  municipal  legislative  body  and  work 

24  with  the  municipal  planning  commission  in  relation  to  the  proposed  establishment, 

25  modification,  and  termination  of  agricultural  districts.  In  particular,  the  commit- 
25  tee  shall  render  expert  advice  relating  to  the  desirability  of  such  action,  including 

IVC-11 

*Needs  to  be  re-worked  to  tie  directly  into  the  county  planning  commissions.  The  agri- 
cultural districting  advisory  should  relate  directly  to  the  county  planning  commission, 
not  the  county  legislative  body.  Suggest  using  the  Conservation  Districts  as  an  advisory 
committee  rather  than  create  a new  committee. 
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.idvire  .is  to  the  nature  of  farming  and  farm  resources  within  the  proposed  area  and  ' 
the  rel.it  ion  of  farming  in  such  area  to  the  county  as  a whole.  2 

Section  5.  Formation  of  agricultural  districts.  — (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  ^ 

land  may  submit  a proposal  to  the  local  municipality  for  the  creation  of  an  agricul-  ^ 

tural  district  within  such  municipality,  provided  that  such  owner  or  owners  own  at  ' 

least  five  hundred  acres  or  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  includec 

in  the  district,  whichever  is  greater,  and  agree  to  maintain  such  land  in  agricultui 

and  shall  not  be  altered  for  eight  years, 
or  open  space  for  a minimum  of  eight  yearsA  District  boundaries  may  cross  municipal 

boundaries  with  the  approval  of  the  affected  municipalities.  Such  proposal  to  form  an 
agricultural  district  shall  be  submitted  in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribe 
by  the  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  include  a description  of  the  pro- 
posed district,  including  the  boundaries  thereof.  At  the  same  time  that  the  propo- 
sal is  presented  to  the  local  municipality  or  municipalities,  a copy  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  preliminary  review  and  determinatioi 
of  consistency  with  State  guidelines  and  to  the  county  legislative  body  for  advice 
<ind  assistance  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  proposed  agricultural  district. 

(b)  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  a proposal,  the  municipal  legislative  body: 

(I)  Shall  thereupon  provide  notice  of  such  proposal  by  publishing  a notice  in 
a newspaper  having  general  circulation  within  the  proposed  district  and  by  posting 
such  notice  in  five  conspicuous  places  within  the  proposed  district.  The  notice 
shall  contain  the  following  information: 

(i)  A statement  that  a proposal  for  an  agricultural  district  has  been  filed  with 
the  municipal  legislative  body  pursuant  to  this  article; 

(II)  A statement  that  the  proposal  will  be  on  file  open  to  public  inspection  in 
the  municipal  office; 

(III)  A statement  that  any  governmental  unit  whose  territory  encompasses  the  pro- 
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posed  district  or  any  land  owner  who  owns  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  land  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  proposed  district  may  propose  a modification  of  the  proposed 
district  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Secretary  of  Ag- 
r icul ture ; 

(IV)  A statement  that  the  proposed  modification  must  be  filed  with  the  munici- 
pal legislative  body  within  thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  original  proposal  with 
the  municipal  legislative  body; 

(V)  A statement  that  at  the  termination  of  the  thirty  day  period,  the  proposal 
and  proposed  modifications  will  be  submitted  to  the  municipal  planning  commission, 
and  that  thereafter  a public  hearing  will  be  held  on  the  proposal,  proposed  modi- 
fications and  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

(2)  Shall  receive  any  proposals  for  modifications  of  such  proposal  which  may 
be  submitted  by  such  land  owners  or  governmental  unit  within  thirty  days  after  the 
publication  of  such  notice; 

(3)  Shall,  upon  termination  of  such  thirty  day  period,  refer  such  proposal  and 
proposed  modifications  to  the  municipal  planning  commission,  which  shall,  within 
forty-five  days,  report  to  the  municipal  legislative  body  the  potential  effect  of 
such  proposal  and  proposed  modifications  upon  the  municipality's  planning  policies 
and  objectives ; 

(4)  Shall  simultaneously,  upon  the  termination  of  such  thirty  day  period,  refer 

county  planning  commission 

such  proposal  and  proposed  modifications  to  the  agrieultuFal  disferiefeing  advisory 
S««»itfeee,  which  shall,  within  forty-five  days,  report  to  the  municipal  legislative 
body  its  recommendations  concerning  the  proposal  and  proposed  modifications;  and 

(5)  Shall  hold  a public  hearing  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a place  within  the  proposed  district  or  other- 
wise readily  accessible  to  the  proposed  district; 
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(11)  The  notice  shall  contain  the  following  information:  (i)  a statement  of  j 
2 the  time,  date  and  place  of  the  public  hearing;  (ii)  a description  of  the  proposed  i 
) district,  any  proposed  additions  and  any  recommendations  of  the  planning  commission  ] 
/,  i)T-  advisory  committee;  (iii)  a statement  that  the  public  hearing  will  be  held  con-  i 
')  (erning  the  original  proposal,  any  written  recommendations  proposed  during  the 

6 thirty  day  review  period,  and  any  recommendations  proposed  by  the  municipal  plan- 

7 ning  commission  and/or  the  agricultural  districting  advisory  committee; 

8 (HI)  The  notice  shall  be  published  in  a newspaper  having  general  circulation 

9 within  the  proposed  district  and  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  those  governmental 

10  units  whose  territory  encompasses  the  proposed  district  and  any  proposed  modifica- 

11  tions,  the  persons  owning  land  within  such  a proposed  district  or  any  proposed  modi- 

12  fications,  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Community  Affair 
Id  and  lunv ironmental  Resources. 

19  (c)  The  following  factors  should  be  considered  by  the  municipal  planning  commis- 

county  planning  commission 

1 ')  sion,  the  agFieulfeHral  distrieti-Hg  advlsery  committee,  and  at  any  public  hearing: 
lb  (I)  The  viability  of  active  farming  within  the  proposed  district  and  in  areas 

17  adjacent  thereto; 

18  (H)  The  presence  of  any  viable  farm  lands  within  the  proposed  district  and  ad- 

19  jacent  thereto  that  are  not  now  in  active  farming; 

20  (HI)  The  nature  and  extent  of  land  uses  other  than  active  farming  within  the 

21  proposed  district  and  adjacent  thereto; 

22  (IV)  The  relationship  of  the  proposed  district  to  the  municipal  land  use  plan 

23  and  county  plans  and  municipal  development  patterns  and  needs; 

29  (V)  Any  other  matter  which  may  be  relevant. 

2^  In  judging  viability,  any  relevant  agricultural  viability  maps  shall  be  consid- 

2b  ered,  as  well  as  soil,  climate,  topography,  other  natural  factors,  markets  for  farm 
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products,  the  extent  and  nature  of  farm  improvements,  the  present  status  of  farm- 
ing, anticipated  trends  in  agricultural  economic  conditions  and  technology,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant. 

(d)  The  municipal  legislative  body,  after  receiving  the  reports  of  the  muni- 

county  planning  commission 

cipal  planning  commission  and  the  ag-ricul-tw-ai  di€4;-ri€-t-ifig  adv-i€«-ry  eeHuna-t-teeT  and 
after  such  public  hearing,  may  adopt  as  a plan  the  proposal  or  any  modification  of 
the  proposal  it  deems  appropriate,  including  the  inclusion,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
of  adjacent  viable  farm  lands,  and,  the  exclusion,  to  the  extent  feasible,  of  non- 
viable  farm  land  and  non-farm  land.  The  municipal  legislative  body  shall  act  to 
adopt  or  reject  the  proposal,  or  any  modification  of  it,  no  later  than  one  hundred 
eighty  days  from  the  date  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  this  body.  Upon  adoption 
of  a plan,  the  municipal  legislative  body  shall  submit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  application  by  the  muni- 
cipality and  for  good  cause  shown,  extend  the  period  for  adoption  and  submission 
once  for  an  additional  thirty  days.  Where  the  Secretary  does  so,  the  municipal 

legislative  body  may  extend  the  period  for  the  report  from  the  municipal  planning 

county  planning 

commission  and/or  the  period  for  the  report  from  the  agrieulturai  districting  ad- 
commission. 

visory- committee . 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  sixty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
plan  within  which  to  certify  to  the  municipal  legislative  body  whether  the  proposal, 
or  modification  of  the  proposal,  is  eligible  for  districting  and  whether  districting 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Commonwealth  plans,  policies  and  objectives.  The  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  copies  of  such  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources, ai»d  ter  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Community 

and  to  the  State  Planning  Board, 

Affairs, ^and  may  submit  copies  of  such  plan  to  other  appropriate  State  agencies  who 
shall  have  thirty  days  within  which  to  report  their  respective  determinations  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  certify  the  plan 
as  eligible  for  districting  unless: 

(I)  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  determined  that  the  area  to  be 
districted  consists  predominantly  of  viable  agricultural  land; 

(II)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  has  determined  | 

I 

that  the  districting  of  the  area  would  be  consistent  with  State  environmental  planst 
policies  and  objectives;  and 

(III)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has  determined  that]'! 


the  munic ipality (ies)  in  which  the  proposed  district  is  located  has  completed,  or  ^ 


will  complete  within  three  years  following  the  certification  of  such  district,  a 
municipal  H 


eemmunity  land  use  plan  and  that  such  plan  is  or  would  be  consistent  with  the  poli- 


cies and  objectives  of  any  county  comprehensive  or  land  use  planjas  provided  herei^ 
and  in  the  Municipalities  Planning  Code,  Act  247.  ™ 


In  those  cases  where  the  proposed  agricultural  district  involves  more  than  one 
municipality,  all  affected  municipalities  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this 
ac  t . 


(f)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  the  proposed  area  is  eligible  for  districting,  the  municipal  legislative  body  ma) 
bold  a public  hearing  on  the  certified  agricultural  district,  except  that  it  shall 
Itold  a public  hearing  if  the  district  was  modified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  was  modified  by  the  municipal  legislative  body  after  they  held  the  public  hearing 
required  by  paragraph  5 of  Section  5 and  such  modification  was  not  considered  at  the 
original  hearing.  Notice  of  any  such  hearing  shall  be  in  a newspaper  having  general 
< Lrrulation  in  the  area  of  the  proposed  district  and  individual  notice,  in  writing 
to  those  governmental  units  whose  territory  encompass  the  proposed  district  and  pro- 
posed modifications,  the  persons  owning  land  in  the  proposed  district  and  proposed 
modifications,  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Community 
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Affairs,  and  Environmental  Resources.  The  proposed  district,  if  certified  without 
modification  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  the  termination  of  such  public  hearing  or,  if  there  is  no  public  hearing, 
ninety  days  after  such  certification  unless  its  creation  is  disapproved  by  the 
municipal  legislative  body  within  such  period.  Provided,  however,  that  if,  on  a 
date  within  the  thirty  days  after  the  termination  of  such  public  hearing  or,  if 
there  is  no  public  hearing,  within  the  ninety  days  of  such  certification,  the  mu- 
nicipal legislative  body  approves  creation  of  the  district,  such  district  shall 
become  effective  on  such  date.  Provided,  further,  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subdivision,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  modified  the  pro- 
posal, the  district  shall  not  become  effective  unless  the  municipal  legislative 
body  approves  the  modified  district;  such  approval  must  be  given  on  a date  within 
the  thirty  days  after  the  termination  of  the  public  hearing;  and  the  district,  if 
approved,  shall  become  effective  on  such  date.  Before  approving  or  disapproving 
any  proposal  modified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  municipal  legislative 

body  may  request  reports  on  such  modified  proposal,  from  the  municipal  legislative 

county  planning  commission. 

planning  commission  and  the  ag»te»l-fei*Fa3:  distpiefring  adviaepy  eamrattPee. 

(g)  Upon  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  district,  the  description  thereof  shall 
be  filed  by  the  municipal  legislative  body  with  the  municipal  secretary,  the  county 
clerk  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(h)  The  municipal  legislative  body  shall  review  any  district  created  under  this 

section  eight  years  after  the  date  of  its  creation  and  every  eight  years  thereafter. 

In  conducting  such  review,  the  municipal  legislative  body  shall  ask  for  the  recom- 

county  planning  commission 

mendations  of  the  municipal  planning  commission  and  the  agpieultupal  advisepy  com- 
mittee, and  shall,  at  least  one  hundred  twenty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  eighty  days  prior  to  such  date,  hold  a public 
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hearing  at  a place  within  the  district  or  otherwise  readily  accessible  to  the  dis-  ,|ti 
irlct  upon  notice  In  a newspaper  having  a general  circulation  within  the  district 
and  Individual  notice,  in  writing,  to  those  governmental  units  whose  territory  en- 
compass  the  district,  the  persons  owning  land  within  the  district,  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  Environmental  Resources  and  Community  Affairs.  The  municipal  legi 


lative  body,  after  receiving  the  reports  of  the  municipal  planning  commission  and 
county  planning  commission 

the  <>gr^i<Hi48H>r-e-l-  athri-sory  -ooflm>i-t-t-ee  and  after  the  public  hearing,  may 


terminate  the  district  at  the  end  of  such  eight  year  period  by  filing  a notice  of 
termination  with  the  municipal  secretary,  county  clerk  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  or  may  modify  the  district  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  sections 
(d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of  this  Section  relating  to  the  creation  of  a district.  If  " 
the  municipal  legislative  body  does  not  act,  or  if  a modification  of  a district  is  ' 
rejected,  the  district  shall  continue  as  originally  constituted,  unless  the  Secre-  ' 
tary  of  Agriculture  terminates  such  district  by  filing  a notice  thereof  with  the 
municipal  secrerary,  because:  (1)  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  deter- 
mined that  the  area  in  the  district  is  no  longer  predominantly  viable  agricultural 
land,  or  (2)  the  Secretary  of  Environmental  Resources  has  determined  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  district  would  not  be  consistent  with  State  environmental  plans, 
policies  and  objectives,  or  (3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
iias  determined  that  the  continuance  of  the  district  would  not  be  consistent  with 


the  mun icipality (ies)  land  use  plan  or  that  the  municipality (ies)  has  failed  to 
adopt  a land  use  plan  as  required  by  Section  5,  article  I-III  of  this  act,  or  that 
the  continuance  of  the  district  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  policies  or  objec- 


tives of  any  county  comprehensive  or  land  use  plan. 

Municipal 

Section  6.  GemmuHity  land  use  plan;  minimum  plan  requirements.  — (a)  Munlcipalj 


ties  in  which  agricultural  districts  are  proposed  must  have  or  have  under  preparatior 
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municipal 

prior  to  State  certification  of  an  agricultural  district  a eotmmnrt^  land  use  plan. 

The  pl.in  must  be  completed  within  three  years  following  certification  of  the  dis- 
trict. Failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  result  in  the  municipality's 
being  placed  on  non-compliance  status  with  the  agricultural  district  law  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Section  5,  article  (h)  (3)  of  this  act. 
municipal 

(b)  The  oouHiKHvi-t-y-  land  use  plan  must  include  existing  and  future  agricultural 
and  open  space  areas  in  the  municipality  and  the  establishment  of  an  urban  growth 
boundary.  This  boundary  would  essentially  divide  the  community  into  two  zones  or 
districts : 

(I)  Land  included  within  the  urban  growth  boundary  would  be  designated  as  urban 
or  transitional.  This  area  would  contain  fully  developed  neighborhoods  and  subdi- 
visions, commercial  areas  and  major  industrial  sites.  It  would  also  include  areas 
with  mixed  uses,  undeveloped  lots,  or  rural  areas  which,  in  the  opinion  of  municipal 
officals,  are  reasonably  needed  to  meet  anticipated  community  growth  demands. 

(II)  Land  outside  the  urban  growth  boundary  would  be  designated  as  a rural  area. 

(Ill) 

This  would  include  such  uses  as  agriculture,  woodland,  and  open  space.  /The  agricul- 

as  provided  for  in  this  act,  along  with  the  provisions  of  Act  247, 
tural  district  program, ^[agriculture  zoning,  and  local  subdivision  regulations) would 

municipal  assure  compliance 

be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  eooHiHHvifey  land  use  plan  to  daseou^age  deveiepme-n't 

in  this  area  and  promote  natural  resource  protection.* 

municipal 

(c)  Completed  -eefraimn4-t-y  land  use  plans  must  be  filed  with  county  and  regional 

planning  agencies  and  the  regional  office  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 

Municipalities  are  required  to  submit  an  annual  statement  to  the  above  named  agen- 

municipal 

I cles  Identifying  any  changes  in  the  -c-^HnHMMHL-ty  land  use  plans. 

, Section  7.  Appeals.  — (a)  Any  party  in  interest  aggrieved  by  a decision  or 
i action  of  the  municipal  and/or  State  officials  relating  to  the  creation,  composition, 

I modification,  rejection  or  termination  of  an  agricultural  district  may  take  an  appeal 

IVC-19 

lie  agricultural  district  program  would  not  permit  a non-agricultural  use  of  development. 

Ills  program  would  be  used  as  one  means  for  implementing  the  rural  zone  of  a municipal 
,nd  use  plan. 
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to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  within  thirty  days 
after  such  decision  or  action. 

Section  8.  Agricultural  districts;  effects.  — (a)  The  following  provisions 
apply  to  .igr icultural  districts: 

(I)  Limitation  on  local  regulations.  No  municipality  or  political  subdivision 
shall  exercise  any  of  its  powers  to  enact  local  laws  or  ordinances  within  an  agri- 
cultural district  in  a manner  which  would  unreasonably  restrict  or  regulate  farm 

or  permit  non-agricultural  uses 
structures  or  farming  practices/ in  contravention  of  the  purposes  of  the  act  unless 

such  restrictions  or  regulations  bear  a direct  relationship  to  the  public  health 

or  safety. 


(II)  Policy  of  Commonwealth  agencies.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  all  Commonweal 
agencies  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  viable  farming  in  agricultural  districts  a 
their  administrative  regulations  and  procedures  shall  be  modified  to  this  end  insof 
as  is  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  public  health  and  safety,  with  the  provision 
of  any  Federal  statutes,  standards,  criteria,  rules,  regulations,  or  policies,  and  ' 
any  other  requirements  of  Federal  agencies,  including  provisions  applicable  only  to 
obtaining  Federal  grants,  loans,  or  other  funding. 

(III)  Limitation  on  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  (i)  Approval  required  for  con- 
demnation. — No  agency  of  the  Commonwealth,  political  subdivision,  authority,  pub- 
lic utility  or  other  body  having  or  exercising  powers  of  eminent  domain  shall  conder 

consistent  with  put 

any  land  within  any  agricultural  district  for  any  purpose  unless^prior  approval  has 
health  and  safety  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 

been  obtained  from  each  of  the  following  bodies:  the  governing  bodies  of  the  muni- 
cipalities encompassing  the  agricultural  district,  the  county  commissioners( and  a 
State  Planning  Board? 

commit  tee  made  up  of  seven  members,  consisting  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  State 
Planning  and  Development,  or  his  designee,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  des- 
ignee,  the  Secretary  of  Environmental  Resources,  or  his  designee,  the  Secretary  of 
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1 Transportation,  or  his  designee,  the  Secretary  of  Community  Affairs,  or  his  des- 

2 ignee,  and  two  active  farmers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 

3 sent  of  a majority  of  the  Senate,  for  a term  of  four  years.) 

4 (ii)  Notice.  — Any  condemnor  wishing  to  condemn  property  the  approval  for 

5 which  is  required  under  this  section  shall  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  taking 

fy  such  action  notify  each  of  the  foregoing  bodies  that  such  action  is  contemplated, 

7 and  no  such  condemnation  shall  be  effective  until  ninety  days  following  the  re- 

8 ceipt  of  such  notice. 

9 (iii)  Review  by  committee.  — Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  the  committee  pro- 

10  vided  for  in  this  section  shall  review  the  proposed  condemnation  to  determine  its 

11  effect  upon  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  re- 

12  sources  within  the  district  and  upon  Commonwealth,  county  and  municipal  environ- 

13  mental  and  comprehensive  plans,  policies  and  objectives. 

14  (iv)  Public  hearings.  — Within  such  ninety  day  period  the  committee  shall  hold 

15  a public  hearing  concerning  the  proposed  condemnation  at  a place  within  or  other- 

15  wise  readily  accessible  to  the  district.  Timely  notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be 
[7  placed  in  a newspaper  having  a general  circulation  within  the  district  and  a writ- 

18  ten  notice  shall  be  posted  at  five  conspicuous  places  within  or  adjacent  to  the 

19  district.  Individual  written  notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  county  and  all  mu- 
1^0  nicipalities  encompassing  all  or  part  of  the  district  and  to  the  proposed  condemnor. 

‘11  (v)  Findings  and  decisions  of  the  committee.  — The  committee  shall  render  its 

2 findings  and  decisions  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  such  ninety  day  period  and  like- 

3 wise  within  such  period  shall  report  the  same  to  the  proposed  condemnor,  the  counties 

4 and  municipalities  affected  and  any  party  who  shall  file  an  appearance  at  such  hear- 

5 ing.  If  the  committee  finds  that  such  proposed  condemnation  might  have  an  unreason- 
5 ably  adverse  effect  upon  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  agriculture  or  municipal 
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1 resources  within  the  district  or  upon  the  environmental  and  comprehensive  plans  of 

2 the  county,  municipality  and  the  Commonwealth  or  upon  the  goals,  resources,  plans 

3 policies  or  objectives  thereof,  or  that  in  any  event  there  is  a reasonable  or 

4 prudent  alternative  to  such  condemnation,  the  committee  shall  refuse  approval  for 
3 such  condemnation. 

6 (vi)  Injunctions.  — The  committee  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  ar 

7 action  to  enjoin  any  such  condemnor  from  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 

8 section. 

9 (vii)  Emergencies  excepted.  — This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  emergency 

10  project  which  is  immediately  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  or  property. 

11  (b)  Land  owners  enrolled  in  agricultural  districts  located  in  municipalities 

municipal 

12  which  have  prepared  community  land  use  plans  are  eligible  to  apply  to  the  Common- 

* 

13  wealth  for  State  acquisition  of  development  rights^ A Costs  of  purchase  by  the 

be 

14  Commonwealth  shall  net-exeeed  the  difference  between  the  agricultural  use  value 

15  and  the  market  value  of  the  land.  Twenty-five  years  following  the  date  of  State 

in  accordance  with  the  municipal  plans 

18  purchase  of  development  rights,  the  Commonwealth /may  offer  the  then-current  land 

equal  to 

17  owner  first  option  to  purchase  the  development  rights  at  a cost  net- te-exeeed-  the 

18  difference  between  the  farm  use  and  the  full  market  value. 

19  Section  9.  Demonstration  program;  development  rights  purchase.  — (a)  The 

20  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  establish  a development  rights  purchase  demonstra- 

21  tion  program  as  part  of  a municipally  authorized  and  State  certified  agricultural 

22  district,  the  purpose  of  said  program  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  acquisition 

23  of  development  rights  technique  as  means  of  retaining  farm  land.  This  demonstra- 

24  tion  program  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  8, 

25  (b) , ( L)  of  this  act . (where?) 

26  (b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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$5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  the  development 
rights  purchase  demonstration  program. 

(c)  Three  years  following  the  initiation  of  the  development  rights  purchase 
demonstration  program,  the  General  Assembly  may  extend  the  program  to  all  agricul- 
tural districts  and  determine  and  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  required  to 
implement  the  program. 

Section  10.  Severability;  inconsistent  laws.  — If  any  section,  provision,  or 
clause  of  this  act  shall  be  declared  invalid  or  inapplicable  to  any  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances such  action  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  rest  of  the  act  or  cir- 
cumstances not  so  affected.  All  laws  or  portions  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed  to  that  extent. 

Section  11.  Effective  date.  — This  act  shall  take  effect  in  one  hundred  twenty 
days . 
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1 hereby  enacts  as  follows: 

2 Section  1.  Short  title. 

3 This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  bs  cited  as  the  " Aijr  ic  ultural 
U District  Law.” 

5 Section  2.  Statomont  of  legislative  findinqs. 

6 It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  conserve  ar.d 

7 protect  and  to  encourage  the  development  and  improvement  of  its 
B agricultural  lands  for  the  production  of  food  and  other 

9  agricultural  products.  It  is  also  the  declared  policy  of  the 

10  Commonwealth  to  conserve  and  protect  agricultural  lands  as 

11  valued  natural  and  ecological  resources  which  provide  ne'=‘ded 

12  open  spaces  for  clean  air  sheds,  as  well  as  for  aesthetic 

13  purposes.  Article  VIII,  section  2 of  the  Constitution  of 

14  Pennsylvania  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  may,  by  law, 

IB  establish  standards  and  qualifications  for  agricultural 

16  reserves.  Agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  is  under 

17  urban  pressur‘d  from  expanding  metropolitan  areas.  This  urban 
10  pressure  takes  the  form  cf  scattered  development  in  wide  belts 

19  around  urban  areas,  and  brings  conflicting  land  uses  into 

20  juxtaposition,  creat'^s  high  costs  for  public  services,  and 

21  stimulates  land  speculation.  When  this  scattered  development 

22  extends  iito  good  farm  areas,  ordinances  inhibiting  farming  tend 

23  to  follow,  farm  taxes  rise,  and  hopes  for  spec ulative  gains 

24  discourage  investments  in  farm  improvements.  Many  of  the 

25  agricultural  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  are  in  jeopardy  of  being 

26  lost  for  any  agricultural  purposes.  Certain  of  these  lands 

27  constitu^_e  unique  and  irreplaceable  land  resources  of  Statewide 
2H  iiiiportance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  a means  by 
29  which  agricultural  land  may  be  protected  and  enhanced  as  a 

3 0 viable  segment  of  tlie  Ccnm  on  wealth's  economy  and  as  an  economic 
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and  environmental  resource  of  major  importance. 

Section  3.  Definitions- 

The  following  words  and  phrases  when  used  in  this  act  shall 
have  the  meanings  given  to  them  in  this  section,  unless  the 
context  clearly  indicates  otherwise: 

"Agricultural  production."  The  production  for  commercial 
purposes  of  crops,  livestock  and  livestock  products,  but  not 
land  or  portions  thereof  used  for  processing  or  retail 
merchandising  of  such  crops,  livestock  or  livestock  products. 

"Advisory  committee."  An  agricultural  district  advisory 
committee. 

"County  commissioners."  Includes  the  city  council  of  a city 
of  the  first  class. 

"Crops,  livestock  and  livestock  products."  Include  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

(1)  Field  crops,  including  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  hay,  potatoes,  dry  beans. 

(2)  Fruits,  including  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  cherries, 
berries. 

(3)  Vegetables,  including  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  cabbage, 
carrots,  beets,  oniens  and  mushrooms. 

(4)  Horticultural  specialties,  including  nursery  stock 
ornamental  shrubs,  ornamental  trees  and  flowers. 

(5)  Livestock  and  livestock  products,  including  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  goats,  horses,  poultry,  furbearing  animals, 
milk,  eggs  and  furs. 

"Planning  commission."  A county  planning  commission. 

"Viable  agricultural  land."  Land  suitable  for  agricultural 
production  and  which  will  continue  to  be  economically  feasible 
for  such  use  if  real  estate  taxes,  farm  use  restrictions,  and 
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speculative  activities  are  limited  to  levels  approximating  those 
in  commercial  agricultural  areas  not  influenced  by  the  proximity 
of  urban  and  related  nonagricultural  development. 

Section  4.  Agricultural  district  advisory  committee. 

The  county  commissioners  of  any  county  may  establish  an 
agricultural  district  advisory  committee  which  shall  consist  of 
four  active  farmers  and  four  agribusinessmen  residing  within  the 
county  and  one  county  ccmmissioner,  who  shall  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Such  a committee  shall  be  established 
when  a petition  is  received  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the 
creation  of  an  agricultural  district.  Pursuant  to  this  act  the 
members  of  such  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  and  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners.  The 
members  shall  serve  without  salary,  but  the  county  comraissicners 
may  'entitle  each  such  memb<^r  to  reimbursement  for  his  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  Such  committee  shall  advise  the  county  commissioners  and 
work  with  the  planning  commission  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
establishment,  modification,  and  termination  of  agricultural 
districts.  In  particular,  the  committee  shall  render  expert 
advice  relating  to  the  desirability  of  such  action,  including 
advice  as  to  the  nature  cf  farming  and  farm  resources  within  the 
proposed  area  and  the  relation  of  farming  in  such  area  to  tho 
county  as  a whole. 

Section  5.  Agricultural  districts. 

(a)  Proposals  for  creation.  — Any  owner  or  owners  of  land  may 
submit  a proposal  to  the  county  commissioners  for  the  creatiori 
of  an  agricultural  district  within  such  county,  provided  that 
sucii  owner  or  owners  own  at  least  500  acres  or  at  least  10^  of 
the  land  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  district,  whichever  is 
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greater.  The  proposed  district  may  also  consist  of  two  or  mere 
noncontiguous  parcels  or  areas.  Such  proposal  shall  be  submitted 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  county  wherein  the  proposed  district  is 
situated  and  shall  include  a description  of  the  proposed 
district,  including  the  boundaries  thereof.  If  the  proposed 
district  is  situated  in  more  than  one  county,  the  proposal  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  ecu missioners  of  all  counties  affected. 

(b)  Notice.  — Upon  the  receipt  of  such  a proposal,  the  county 
commissioners  shall  thereupon  provide  notice  of  such  proposal  by 
publishing  a notice  in  a newspaper  having  general  circulation 
within  the  proposed  district  and  by  posting  such  notice  in  five 
conspicuous  places  within,  adjacent  or  near  to  the  proposed 
district.  Th^  notice  shall  contain  the  following  information: 

(1)  A statement  that  a proposal  for  an  agricultural 
district  has  been  filed  with  the  county  commissioners 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

(2)  A statement  that  the  proposal  will  be  on  file  open 
to  public  inspection  in  the  recorder  of  deeds  office. 

(3)  A statement  that  any  municipality  whose  territory 
encompasses  the  proposed  district,  or  any  landowner  who  owns 
at  least  10%  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  included  within  the 
proposed  district,  or  any  landowner  with  lands  adjacent  or 
near  to  the  proposed  district  who  wishes  such  lands  to  be 
included  therein,  may  propose  modifications  of  the  proposed 
district  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

(4)  A statement  that  any  proposed  modification  must  be 
filed  with  the  recorder  of  deeds,  the  planning  commission  and 
the  cleric  of  the  county  commissioners  within  30  days  after 
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the  puhlication  of  such  notice. 

(5)  A statement  that  at  the  termination  of  the  30-day 
period,  the  proposal  and  proposed  modifications  will  be 
submitted  to  the  planning  commission  and  the  advisory 
committee,  and  that  thereafter  a public  hearing  will  be  held 
on  the  proposal,  proposed  modifications  and  recommendations 
of  the  planning  commission  and  advisory  committee.. 

(c)  Modification  proposals. — The  county  commissioners  shall 
receive  any  proposals  for  modifications  of  such  proposal  which 
may  be  submitted  by  such  landowners  or  municipalities  within  30 
days  after  the  publication  of  such  notice. 

(d)  Report  by  planning  commission. — The  county  commissioners 
shall,  upon  the  termination  of  such  30-day  period,  refer  such 
proposal  and  proposed  modifications  to  the  planning  commission, 
which  shall,  within  45  days,  report  to  the  county  commissioners 
the  potential  effect  of  such  proposal  and  proposed  modifications 
upon  the  county's  planning  policies  and  objectives. 

(e)  Referral  to  advisory  committee. — The  county 
commissioners  shall  alsc,  upon  the  termination  of  such  30-day 
period,  refer  such  prcpcsal  and  proposed  modifications  to  the 
agricultural  district  advisory  committee,  which  shall,  within  45 
days  report  to  the  county  commissioners  its  recommendations 
concerning  the  proposal  and  proposed  modifications. 

Section  6.  Public  hearings. 

(a)  Hea rings. --The  county  commissioners,  shall  upon  receipt 
of  the  reports  from  the  advisory  committee  and  the  planning 
commission,  !iold  a public  hearing  relative  to  the  proposed 
agricultural  district. 

(b)  Place  of  hearing.  — ''"he  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a place 
within  the  proposed  district  or  otherwise  readily  accessible  to 
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the  propored  distiict. 

(c)  Notice  of  hearing. --A  hearing  notice  shall  be  published 
in  a newspaper  having  a general  circulation  within  the  propcs;i3 
district  and  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  those  municipalities 
whose  territory  encompasses  the  proposed  district  and  any 
proposed  modifications,  and  by  posting  such  notice  in  five 
conspicuous  places  within,  adjacent  or  near  to  the  proposed 
district.  Such  notice  shall  contain  the  following  information: 

(1)  A Statement  of  the  time,  date  and  place  of  the 
public  hearing. 

(2)  A description  of  the  proposed  district,  any  proposed 
additions  or  deletions  and  any  recommendations  of  the 
planning  commission  or  advisory  committee. 

(3)  A statement  that  the  public  hearing  will  be  held 
concerning : 

(i)  The  original  proposal. 

(ii)  Any  written  amendments  proposed  during  the 
30-day  review  period. 

(iii)  Any  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
agricultural  districting  advisory  committee  and  the 
planning  commission. 

Section  7.  Evaluation  criteria. 

(a)  Factors  to  bo  considered.  — The  following  factors  shall 
be  considered  by  the  planning  commission,  advisory  committee, 
and  at  any  public  hearing: 

(1)  The  viability  of  active  farming  within  the  proposed 
district  and  in  areas  near  or  adjacent  thereto. 

(2)  The  presence  of  any  viable  farm  lands  within  the 
proposed  district  and  adjacent  thereto  that  are  not  now  in 
active  farming. 
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(3)  The  nature  and  extent  of  land  uses  other  than  active 
farming  within  the  proposed  district  and  near  or  adjacent 
thereto. 

(4)  County  developmental  patterns  and  needs. 

(5)  Any  other  matter  which  may  be  relevant. 

(b)  Other  factors. --In  judging  viability  the  following 
factors  shall  be  considered: 


(1) 

Soil. 

(2) 

Climat  G. 

(3) 

Topography. 

(M 

Markets  for 

farm  products. 

(5) 

The  extent 

and  nature 

of  farm  improvements. 

(6) 

The  present 

status  of 

f armin  g. 

(7) 

Anticipated 

trends  in 

agricultural  economic 

conditions  and  technology. 

(8)  Any  other  natural  or  economic  factors  as  may  be 
role  vant . 

(c)  Resource  materials.  — In  considering  the  viability 
factors  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  various  resource  materials 
shall  be  used,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  Soil  surveys  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  nniversity. 

(2)  Soil  surveys  and  other  information  provided  by  the 
National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey. 

(3)  Soil  survey  maps  prepared  by  the  United  States  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

(4)  The  United  States  census  of  agricultural  categories 
of  land  use  classes. 

(5)  Agricultural  viability  maps  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  Any  other  relevant  published  data,  maps,  charts,  or 
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results  of  soil  or  land  use  surveys  made  by  any  State  or 

Federal  aqency. 

Section  8.  Decision  on  proposed  district. 

(a)  Action  by  county  commissioners. —The  county 
commissioners,  after  receiving  the  reports  of  the  planning 
commission  and  the  advisory  committee,  and  after  such  public 
hearing,  may  adopt  as  a plan  the  proposal  or  any  modificaticn  of 
the  proposal  they  deem  appropriate,  including  the  inclusion,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  of  adjacent  viable  farm  lands,  and,  the 
exclusion,  to  the  extent  feasible,  of  nonviable  farm  land  and 
nonfarm  land.  The  county  commissioners  shall  act  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  proposal,  or  any  modification  of  it,  no  later  than 
180  days  from  the  date  the  proposal  was  originally  submitted. 

(b)  Effective  date  of  creation  of  district. — The  proposed 
district,  shall  become  effective  upon  the  adoption  of  same  ty 
the  county  commissioners. 

(c)  Filing  of  district  description. — Upon  the  creation  of  an 
agricultural  district,  a description  thereof  shall  be  filed  by 
the  county  commissioners  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  and  with  tho 
planning  commission. 

Section  9.  Review  of  district. 

The  county  commissioners  shall  review  any  district  created 
under  this  section  eight  years  after  the  date  of  its  creation 
and  every  eight  years  thereafter.  In  conducting  such  review,  the 
county  commissioners  shall  ask  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
planning  commission  and  the  advisory  committee,  and  shall,  at 
least  120  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  and  not  more 
than  18C  days  prior  to  such  date,  hold  a public  hearing  at  a 
place  within  the  district  or  otherwise  readily  accessible  to  the 
district  upon  notice  in  a newspaper  having  a general  circulation 
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within  tlie  district  by  posting  in  five  conspicuous  places 
within,  adjacent  or  near  the  district  and  by  individual  notice, 
in  writing,  to  those  municipalities  whose  territories  encompass 
the  district  and  the  person  owning  land  within  the  district.  The 
county  commissioners  after  receiving  the  reports  of  the  planning 
commission  and  the  advisory  committee  and  after  the  public 
hearing,  may  terminate  the  district  at  the  end  of  such 
eight-year  period  by  filing  a notice  of  termination  with  the 
recorder  of  deeds  and  with  the  planning  commission  or  may  modify 
the  district  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  this  act  for 
the  creation  of  districts.  If  the  county  commissioners  do  net 
act,  or  if  a modification  of  a district  is  rejected,  the 
district  shall  continue  as  originally  constituted. 

Section  10.  Appeals. 

Any  party  in  interest  aggrieved  by  a decision  or  action  of 
tiie  county  commissioners  relating  to  the  creation,  composition, 
modification,  rejection  or  termination  of  an  agricultural 
district  may  take  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  within  30  days  after  such  decision  or 
action. 

Section  11.  Limitation  on  local  regulations. 

No  municipality  or  political  subdivision  shall  exercise  any 
of  its  powers  to  enact  local  laws  or  ordinances  within  an 
agricultural  district  in  a manner  which  would  unreasonably 
restrict  or  regulate  farm  structures  or  farming  practices  in 
contravention  of  the  purposes  of  the  act  unless  such 
restrictions  or  regulations  bear  a direct  relationship  to  the  • 
public  health  or  safety. 

S'^ction  12.  Policy  of  Cemmonwealth  agencies. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  all  Commonwealth  agencies  to 
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encouragt  th“  maintenance  of  viable  farming  in  agricultural 
districts  and  their  ad  mi r istra tive  regulations  and  procedures 
shall  be  modified  to  this  end  insofar  as  is  consistent  with  thr 
promoticn  of  public  health  and  safety,  with  the  provisions  cf 
any  Federal  statutes,  standards,  criteria,  rules,  regulations, 
or  policies,  and  any  other  requirements  of  Federal  agencies, 
including  provisions  applicable  only  to  obtaining  Federal 
grants,  leans,  or  other  funding. 

Section  13.  Limitation  on  exercise  of  eminent  domain. 

(a)  Approval  required  for  condemna tion . — No  agency  of  the 
Commonwealth,  political  subdivision,  authority,  public  utility 
or  ether  body  having  or  exercising  powers  of  eminent  domain 
shall  cendomn  any  land  within  any  agricult \iral  district  for  any 
purpose  unless  prior  approval  has  been  obtained  from  each  of  the 
following  bodies;  the  governing  bodies  of  the  municipalities 
encompassing  the  agricultural  district,  the  county  commissioners 
and  a ccromittee  made  up  cf  six  members,  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Develcpraent,  cr  his 
designee,  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture,  or  his  designee,  the 
Secretary  of  Environmental  Resources,  or  his  designee,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  his  designee,  and  two  active 
farmers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advise  and  consent 
of  a majority  of  the  Senate,  for  a term  of  four  years. 

(b)  Notice.  — Any  cendemnor  wishing  to  condemn  property  the 
approval  for  which  is  required  under  this  section  shall  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  taking  such  action  notify  each  of  the  foregoing 
bodies  that  such  action  is  contemplated,  and  no  such 
condemnation  shall  be  effective  until  90  days  following  the 
receipt  of  such  notice. 

(c)  Review  by  committee. --Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  the 
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CO mmit tee  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  review  the  proposed 
CO nd err: nation  to  determine  its  effect  upon  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources  within  tht 
district  and  upon  Commonwealth,  county  and  municipal 
environmental  and  comprehensive  plans,  policies  and  objectives. 

(d)  Public  hearings.  — Within  such  90-day  period  the 
committee  shall  hold  a public  hearing  concerning  the  proposed 
condemnation  at  a place  within  or  otherwise  readily  accessible 
to  the  district.  Timely  notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  placed 
in  a newspaper  having  a general  circulation  within  the  district 
and  a written  notice  shall  be  posted  at  five  conspicuous  places 
within  cr  adjacent  to  the  district.  Individual  written  notice 
shall  alsc  be  given  to  the  county  and  all  municipalities 
encompassing  all  or  part  of  the  district  and  to  the  proposed 
condemnor. 

(p)  Findings  and  decisions  of  the  committee.  — The  committee 
shall  render  its  findings  and  decisions  on  or  before  the 
expiration  such  90-day  period  and  likewise  within  such  peried 
shall  rcfjort  the  same  tc  the  proposed  condemnor,  the  counties 
and  municipalities  affected  and  any  party  who  shall  file  an 
appearance  at  such  hearing.  If  the  committee  finds  that  such 
proposed  condemnation  might  have  an  unreasonably  adverse  effect 
upon  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  agriculture  or 
municipal  resources  within  the  district  or  upon  the 
environmental  and  comprehensive  plans  of  the  county, 
municipality  and  the  Commonwealth  or  upon  the  goals,  resources 
plans,  policies  or  objectives  thereof,  or  that  in  any  event 
thpre  is  a reasonable  or  prudent  alternative  to  such 
condemnation,  the  committee  shall  refuse  approval  for  such 
condemnation. 
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1 (f)  Injunctions.  — The  ccinmitteG  may  request  the  Attorney 

2 (n  iseral  to  bring  an  action  to  enjoin  any  such  condemnor  frcrr 

3 violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

4 (g)  Emergencies  excepted. — This  section  shall  not  apply  to 

5 any  emergency  project  which  is  immediately  necessary  for  the 

6 protection  of  life  or  property. 

7 Section  14.  Effective  date. 

fl  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  60  days. 
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